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PREFACE. 

The present edition of the Lahore District Gazetteer is partly 
based upon Ar. Ga^^son Walkers edition of 18)3*9ii, but to a much larger 
extent is quite new matter. Not only has much of the old edition liad to 
be cut to comply with the limitations of space imposed upon a modern 
Gwetteer, but thanks to the courtesy of many gentlemen, wno haye con¬ 
tributed notes and information, a great deal of fresh material has brought 
the volume up-to-date. Ix^t it should be thought that History and 
Archmology have been treated with a brevity inconsistent with their im¬ 
portance in a district, which contains the capital of the province, it should 
bo noted that those subjects may be dealt with later in a separate official 
Guide-book to Lahore. The gratitude of the compiler is duo to those who 
have so Idndly helped, a list of whom, arranged in the order in which the 
information supplied has appeared in the text, is given below. The com¬ 
piler offers his apolo^es for the extent to which it has often been neces¬ 
sary to abridge contributions and for omissions, if any, of names from 
the list 


4 j Mr. R.N. Parker, Deputy CoDMrvator of Poroato; Mr II. Whbtlor, Suporin- 
tendent of Pohw; Mr. Beni Parshadof tho Government College; the Honorary 
wy,Boml»y Natural Huifcjry Society; tho Warden of Fishories, Punjab ; tho Direo- 
tor-Ueneml of Aroliaology ; Mr. II. Ilargrcaves of the Archa>ological Department; the 
Sanit^y CommiMioner, Punjab; the Civil Surgeon, Lahore; Mrs. Mary Caleb; the 
^reianra of tho District Board, of the Municipal Committees of Lahore, Kasur, Chd- 
niAn Md Khem Kamn, and of tho Notified Are.a Committees of Patti, Khudiiin, Pattoke 
and Padhfina; tho Chapin to tho Bishop of Lahore; the Secretary to the Catholic 
^hopof Lahore; the Wesleyan Chaplain; the SecretaHes of the Church Missionary 
^oioty, the Bntish and Foreign Bible Society (Punjab Auxiliary), the Punjab Religious 
ttook Society the American Presbyterian Mission and the .Methodist Episcopal Mission; 
the Itevd F. Liurrenoo of St. John's Divinity College; Bri^ier Melling of tho Salva- 
tion Army; the Secretaries of the Anjuman-i-IIimayat-i-Islara, of tho Sat Sabha, of the 
U^hmo Saraaj and of the Dev Soinaj ; Khan Sahib Ilaji Nur Biirhan; M. Waris-ud- 
in; Bhai Mehr Singh, Cbawla ; Khan Sahib Chaudhri Sultan Ahmad, Extra Assistant 
^ttlementOlfiwr ; the Director of Land Reords; tho Superintendent of the Agri- 
llortioultural UardoM, Lahore; the Superintendent of tho Lahore Circle, Array Remount 
IJoparLmont; the Chief Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department; Colonel II. T 
IcMo and Khan Bahadur Savad .M.ahUb Sliah of tho Punjab Veterinary College; the 
bub-Divuio^l Officer, J^hore Sub*Division, 2nd Division, Upiier Bari Doab Canal ; 
^la Oopil Das, Head Clerk of the Settlement Office; tho Principal of tho Mayo 
School of Art; the Chief Examiner of AccounU. North-Western Railway ; the AbsL 
Unt ^ret^y to Government, Public Works Dei>artmont, Buildings and Roads, the 
upenntendmg Engineer of the 3rd Circle and the Executive Engineers of the Ist and 
2nd Lahow Provincial Divisions of the Public Works Department; the Post Master- 
General, Punjab and North-West FronUer Circle ; the Superintendent of Telegraph 
nginoenng, Lahore; the Deputy Commissioner, Lahore ; tho District and Sessions 
Jud^ Lahore; Lala Sita Kam Kolili, B.A., Uesoarch Student, and Babu Shiv Farshad, 
Znd Uerk,^tlement Office; the Exocutivo Engineers, 2nd, 8rd and 4th Divisions, Upper 
Ban Doab Canal, of tho 2nd Division, Lower Bari Doab Canal, and of the Upper 


11 




Sattei Inundstion Canala niviaioo: th* Siilion StaS OlfiJar, <5»ot«nm»o»j tl;o 

Office™ Comm«aaingtU» Punjab LiglitHowa, tie l*t Pn«4»b Votuateea Mes .ud 
Lbe North-Weeteru BuLlway Voluntoot Rffiffl; Iho I.«pKtor-Go.wr.l ot Powo-. 
Pubjab i the Reriefrar of Ihe University of the Punjab; tho Agent of “« 

Western Reilit^; the Diiscterof Public loolnictioo, Punjab; the . I nep»ter of Soha^. 
Uhore Diviiion ! the Prieoipel of the AiteUison College i the Honorjj^y Seeretery, L^y 
Aitohison Hospital Committee! the Pnooipol of the Mei^rf U 

Medioel Officer in charge of the Lahore Cantonment Oenecal Hospital and the Conault 
ing Arebitect to. Dofemmoratj Pnojab. 

Tho auperintondont of fcho Goveramont Pros8 lias aa usual shown 
hiiusoK prompt, obliging and helpful. 
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CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A.—Physical Aspects. 

(a) The district takes its name from that of the head- Nw 
quarters. Loliiiwar means “the fort of Loh, ” the son of Rama, 
and the name is not pcculmr to the capital of the Punjab. There 

is a Lahore in Afghanistan, the seat of a Rdjput colony ; another 
lu the Peshdwar District, another in Hindustan proper, and a 
Lohdr in the Mewar State of Rdjpiitana. It appears in Muham¬ 
madan wTiters under the varied forms of Lohar, Loher, Lahawar, 
Lehowa, Lohawar and Rahwar ; in the chronicles of Rajputdna it • 

18 mentioned under the name of Lohkot, and in the Deshvi-bhd*^ 
it is called Lavpur. ^ 

(b) The district, which lies between Xorth Latitude 30® 38' 
and 31 W' and East Longitude 73® 38' and T-Jt® 58' is one of 
five districts of the Lahore Division and comprises the whole of the 
plain country lying between the Riivi River on the north and 
the Sutlej;on the south from the Amritsar District boundary on 
the cast to that of Montgomeiy' on the west, alongwith a narrow 
belt of a few miles in width on the right bank of the Rdri. In 
sha^ie it is a regular quadrilateral, tilted in the general north¬ 
east and south-west direction of the rivers. The northern side 
nmrehes with the Gujrdnw'ala District and the southern with 
herozepore The mean length from east to west is about 64 miles 
and the mean w idth from north to south is about 38 miles. Dif- 
mrenccs in various places from these measurements are not great. 

Prom the Kaisar-i-Hind Bridge over the Sutlej to a iwint about 
“ ‘ Shdhdara on the Gujrdnwdla border is a distance 

ot 4b miles. The total area according to the recent Settlement 
measurements is 2,738 square miles. 

The tract is divided into three tahsiU, of which Lahore and 
Kasur on the cast, lying north and south respectively, divide 
between them laterally slightly the lai^er portion, Chuniiin on 
the w<Mt occupying all the remainder. Kasiir has a frontage of 
over 40 milt^ on the Sutlej and Lahore, of slightly more on the 
Rdw, uhile the Chuninn tahsil 1ms nearly 30 miles on the former 
and slightly less on the latter river. All three take 
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chapter their names from the head^qnarters whose latitude and 

i.^A. longitude are as foEows :—- 


Phrsiul 

Av^ts. 


BaandATiH, 
uta, uid 
^iTUGnt mii'» 

hgqntian. 


Town. 

1 North Latitude. 

East Longltnde, 

Lahore 


7-till 

Koeut 

*** ‘ 31-0 


Chiiiu^ti 

j 30-68 

74*0 


Lahore is the capital of the ];»rovmec and the head-quarters of 
the Rerenue District and of the Revenue and Civil and Sessions 
Divisions. The city, lyhich has an elevation of 702 feet above sea- 
level, is situate on the left hank of the Rjlvi about a mile from its 
present course and stands on the Delhi-Peshawar grand trunk 
road. The Civil Station now extends to lands comprised in ten 
adjoining land revenue estates besides the estate of Lahore itself* 
The Cantonments of Lahore are situated some three miles east of 
the Civil Station in land wbich once formed part of the old land 
rovenna estate of Mian Mir. The Railway Station is the princi¬ 
pal junction of the North-Western System. Lahore District 
stands Ibth in order of area, Ist in order of population, and 6th in 
order of cultivated area among the districts of the Province. It 
contains 3 per cent, of the total area, 4 per cent, of the cultivated 
area and 5 per cent, of the population of the British territories of 
the Punjab. 


The district divides itself naturally between («) the central 
uplands, including portions of all three tahadsf and (6) the 
alluvial lands of tlie Rdvi (both banks) and Sutlej (right bank)* 
There are no hills of any kind* 


The high upland tract, wMch forms the central and princi¬ 
pal portion of the celebrate Manjha, the home of the Jat Sikb, 
occupies practically tlie full length of the Amritsar border on 
the east side of the district but gradually contracts towards 
the west as it approaches the Montgomery border. In ita natur¬ 
al condition, before the extension of the ITppcr Riri Do^i> Canal 
which now irrigates it throughout, the Lahore Mrinjha present¬ 
ed an almost uniformly level surface ivith liardly any variety of 
feature from end to end. Its soil is inclined to be tlry, but in 
parts near the Amiitsar border one meets intli a good sandy 
loam. ^ The well water is mostly saline and the rainfall is very 
precarious. Until therefore irrigation was imported by means 
of the canal, there was little natural growth of any sort and the 
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a^culhire iras mostly inferior. In 1354 the Settlement chaptba, 
Olfleer described this part of the district as a sparsely populated ‘ 

tract without the means of obtaining good drinking ’;vater for 
man or beast- Now the whole of the 3Idnjha is traversed by 
branches and distributaries of the canal, a prosperous oanal Uotjudsiio^ 
colony has sprung up, further irrigation in a few villages in the 
north-w(^t corner has been introduced from the new Lower 
Bdri Dotlb Canal, and the country yields to none in the matter 
of close and remunerative cultivation. 

The lowlands which lie to the south of the ^Mdnjlia are 
knoum as the Hithdr, derived from the vernacular term 
(below) ; they were the valley of river Beds when it flowed 
through this district separately from the Sutlej. The high hank 
referred to above as the southern boundary of the MdnjJia imme¬ 
diately overhangs the Sutlej and Beds streams, as they enter 
the district together at llariko on the Lahore and Amritsar bor¬ 
der ; from there the bank takes a westerly direction and the 
river flows south-west; the two therefore gradually dis'^erge 
further and further apart until, as they both leave t^Le diatrict 
at the Montgomery border, tliey are separated by a distance of 
25 miles. Under the high bank the old eliannel of the Beds 
can be very distinctly traced ; along its edge at various intervals 
are village settlements, including those of Kasdr and Chunidn, 
the two most important places in the district outside tlie Lahore 
city. The proximity of the houses to the hank in these sett la¬ 
ments shows how reluctantly the people used to move back to 
the nearest unoccupied land as the river encroached. In the 
Ilithdr tract hetiveen the high bank and the river village settle¬ 
ments are numerous and the population is fairly dense. Culti¬ 
vation is carried on partly by aid of irrigation wells and partly 
by inundation irom canals which only flow however for such 
part of the year as the river remains in flood. The soil is for 
the most part a soft alluvial loam yielding readily to tillage but 
almost too sandy to be genuinely fertile. There is much sandy 
naste in which nothing grows but the Birkdna or river jungle 
reed w hich is fairly abundant and comes in useful as cattle fodder 
and for various other purposes. Every here and thoro tortuous 
nalas or low^-iying depressions of land mark the course of the 
river and its branches in former days. 

(c) The Ild\u (the pi^nt name means Sun”), the Hudractes Ehc™, 
of ylmaw, the ^^arushni of the Vedas and tlie Imcaii of classi- 
cal SafisArii authors, is the smallest of the five rivers of the rJdrSn- 
Punjab and from tho narrowness of its channel and its numer- 
ous windings is the least useful of thorn all for navigable pur- 
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poses. The enters the district from Amritsar by the 

village of lohogUj and after the course of 63 miles leaves it on the 
borders of Montgomery close to the yillnge of Aljta KaUn. 
The stream is noTvhere navigable in this district, but deodir 
timber is floated down from the Cliamba forests as far as Lahore. 
Two bridges difitntit apart leas than half a mile cross the E dvi 
near Lahore, one the Eaihvay bridge and the other a bridge for 
the traffic of the Grand Trunk Eoadn The latter, opened in 
1915, surperscded the picturesque old Bridge of Boats which 
used to span the river lower down at the old B trader i of 
Kamran. At Ealloke, in ialisU Chdnidn, abont 11 miles as the 
crow dies from the Lahore tahsU border, a passage has been 
provided for all but wheeled traffic across the structuro of the 
level crossing inauguratod in 1913* 

Tlie following arc the dimensions of the two bridges near 
Lahore t— 


— 

Total length in 

Nntniicr of spina of 
girders , 

Eailway bridges 

1,4C2 

15 

Road bridge 


15 



\ 


Elsewhere communications across Ihe are kept open 
by feny boats, and 22 stations, of which 18 are in the Lahore 
iah^ilf are maintaiued at intervals along the whole river’s eoorse* 
Just above Lflhore city tlje course of the stream is carefully 
directed by embankments designed to protect the railway from 
injiuy by floods, and the river, which used to tlirow out "several 
branches between Lahore city and the Amritsar border, ia now 
kept to one channel. For about five miles above the level-cross¬ 
ing at Balloke the bed has been atraiglitened for the purposes of the 
Irrigation Department, and at this point two extensive protective 
embankments have been constructed, “ Formerly,” wrote the 
compiler of the 1693-94 Gaaefcter, “ the river ohamiel was much 
narrower and its stream consequently much stronger than it 
is Pcojde say that 20 years ago it was unfori^ble at any 

tunc, hot weather or cold ; now for at least four months of the year 
it can be crossed on foot, and often in the cold weather it dries up 
altogether just after leaving the Lahore District. This is large I v 
due to the extensive widening of the bed consequent on the river 
having encroached steadily to the nortli of late years. Also in 
the cold "n eather the volume of water is materially decreased by 
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the calls made on it for the Bari Doiib Canal.” Still, however, 
cUiriug the rainy season in some years the river has hea>'y Hoods 
with a very strong current and in the upper parts nf its course 
through this district land is often submerged, A Herat ions in the 
course of the Ravi are frequent and extensive. Those that 
have oocurred within the last 20 years arc shouii in the map 
atlncUed. Jn tahsd Clidniaii the Rfivi has on the whole worked 
steadily further nortli ; in Lahore the gi'eatest eccentricity is 
sliown at a point about eight mUcs from where the river enters the 
district and for about the last eight miles of its course in tlie iahsil. 
In Lahore and that portion of tlie Chuuiiin taJisU in wliich the 
villages on both sides belong to the Lahore district a dxed 
hoimdaiy established by valid custom ovists between tiie villages 
on either bank; in the rest of the Clulniau iahsil. permanent 
boundaries were fised. in 1905 between the villages lielonging to 
this district and those of the Jlontgomery District yv\\Mi confront 
them. The land of the B>A\i basin is mostly under cultivation. 
Its soil varJi?s greatly according to the level of the land. High 
and low land oecur altcrnatoly, the low land lying principally 
in depressions of the surface in which the river or one of its 
branches has rested at some previous time. Tliese always con¬ 
tain more or less clay deposit which is very fertile for wheat 
crops so long as it gets inundation, but if left dry becomes hard 
and impenetrable with a strong development of saline matter. 
Outside these depressions the land varies from high sandy 
waste in w'liich only river jungle can grow' to a light loam fairly 
productivo and ea.sy of cultivation. On the left side the Kiivi 
lowlands are separnt^l from the uplands of the JIanjha by an 
abrupt hank l arying from 4 to 20 feet in height; only in 
parts near Lahore has this bank entirely disappeared under the 
process of cidtlvation. On the right Jiand side of the river 
the boundary of tlic river valley is more difllculfc to detect. 
Occasionally the rise from the present alluvial tract to the 
high ground beyond tne river influence is marked by an abrupt 
bank w hich however seldom eveeds four or five feet in height; 
more often, hmvm er, the slope up is veiy gradual and a change 
in soil or vegetation alone indicates that the land which can 
claim any recent experienee of the river floods lias been left 
behind. 
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The Sutlej (Satlaj ; the Zatadtos of Ptolemy and Arrian ; the TiitSutj**!; 
Saindri or Satadru of tlie Alexias) river on the aoutli, having been 
joined by the Beds just before it enters the confines of this 
district, Ims a considerably greater volume than Ihe Ravi and 
its fall is more rapid. The velocity of the cur rout during the 
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cold weather is about five miles an hour; and its ordinary 
depth about four feet. It is said that flie stream used to ))*e 
navigable for steamers as far up as Ferozepore (half way up 
the Lahore District) ; now, however, all sucli traffic has been 
absorbed by tlie railway. The Sutlej road and railway bridge, 
which crosses the river at Ganda Singh AVala, was opened in 
1887; before that the river was crossed by a ])ridge of boats at 
the place where the railway bridge is now. Ferry boats are 
maintained at intervals along the river tlu^ughout the year. 
The valley of the Sutlej is of considerable 'vWdth and the sti^m 
is constantly shifting its Course. Throughout the last 20 
years the main current in the Kasiir tahs{l lias shown no dis¬ 
tinct preference for cither the Lahore or the Ferozeiiore bank ; 
in Chunidn it has worked steadily further north. Alterations 
in the course of the river are indicated in the map. Permanent 
boundaries under the Riverain Boundaries Act between the villages 
of the Lahore and Ferozepore Districts were fixed in 1912-13. 
Tlie Sutlej bed is a mixture of sand and clay ; in the rainy sea¬ 
son its floods throw up vast quantities both of deposit and of 
sand so that the diameter of the alluvial hind is constantly 
chan^ng. The bare sand of one year may be a rich deposit 
soil in the next and mce versd. On the whole there is much 
more bad land than good along tlie Sutlej; large stretches of river 
jungle frequently occur with only occasional patches of culti¬ 
vation, and in the latter the cropping is indifferent as a rule. 

There are no lakes in the district. The only iiermanent 
bodies of water of any importance are those brought down (a) by 
the Patti ndla to below the Bciis high bank in ialisil Kasiir 
and (h) by the Hudiara ndla to certain villages on the Amritsar 
iiorder in ialisil Lahore. In years of heavy min considerable 
stretches of water stand under the bluff and even extend two or 
three miles south of it throughout the eastern lialf of talistt Kasiir, 
doing consideralde harm in places bv promoting the spread of 
UaUar; they also, however, provide fairly promising ground for 
the sportsman ; Bahddar Nagar, the Railway Station for which 
is li'altoha^ is the best of tliese sliooting places and produces 
duck and snipe. In Lahore iahsH the upper reaches of the 
nudidra, about the village of Padhdna. are often worth a visit 
for duck. Speaking generally, the jh(U of the district do not 
assist agriculture, rather the reverse, though rice and rahi 
croiis are sometimes grown on tlie banks when the high water 
has subsided, and jhallars are set up on the banks.” Water- 
caltrops {singhdrd, Trapn bispinosa) are a natural product. 
The water-supply of the district in general is ample. 
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In the high lands of the Bdri Dodb there occur at inter- 
vals drainage lines which arc called in the vernacular rohi. The — 

most important is the Hudiara roAi, which enters the district ajpmu* 
from the Amritsar border at the Lahore village of Kila Jfwan — 
Singh, about 15 miles south of the RdW, and passes across the 
Manjha in a tortuous course generally parallel to that of the 
two rivers, ultimately draining into the Ravi shortly before it 
reaches the Montgomery border. Its channel is from two to 
three hundred yards broad and it is so shallow that the casual 
obsers’er in crossing it would hardly notice its existence unless 
the floods were out. During the rainy season a considerable 
volume of water comes down this channel sometimes, mostly 
local surface drainage. The soil in the channel, though stiff, 
is very fertile under cultivation, and except in the driest years 
it is safe for a fair spring crop. 

Tlie next best known rohi is that called the Kasur ndla 
which enters the Kasur iahsil from the Amritsar district at the 
village of Sur Singh about 12 miles to tlie south of the 
nudiara rohi. This has a deeper channel than the other and 
when in flood sends down a more rapid stream. It can bo trac¬ 
ed back as far as Batala in tlie GurdAspur District. The channel 
of the Kasiir mila is shallow enough to cultivate for the first 
10 or 12 miles of its course as far as the village of Algon. From 
there it has been converted into a canal escape and assumes 
the api>earance more or less of a hill-torrent. It runs into the 
Befis lowlands near Kasur. Similarly the Patti ndla further 
south has been utili.sed as a canal escape two or three miles 
after it enters the district at Patti, 

Both the Kasur and the Patti ndlas have their course mark¬ 
ed by ridges of sand thrown up no doubt by the force of the 
water when in heavy flood. The Uudidm ro/ii, liaving a much 
gentler slope, has (leposited no sand along its banks. Theso 
drainage lines are important chiefly with regard to the influence 
they have on the local spring water. The only part of Miinjlia 
uplands where the well water is naturally sweet is along the 
Amritsar border on the east and between the Rdvi and the 
Iludidra rohi on the west. It is also found to be sweet within 
the drainage channels and along their banks especially in the 
case of the Kasur 7idla which in former years probably used to 
carry down a heavier volume of water than tlie others. Be¬ 
tween the Kasur ndla and the Iludiara rohi the water is universal¬ 
ly tainted, more so to the west tlian the east. Tow ards the Mont¬ 
gomery border it is absolutely undrinkable, miu’h more unfit 
for irrigation of land. Beyond the lEudiura rohi and between it 
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and the Rdvi the water is fairly s^veet, becoming less and less 
tainted as the rohi channel drains towards the river. In the year 
1908-09 extensive damage was done in the Lahore ialis^ by 
heavy Hoods in the lludiara ; a central cut was made by the Canal 
Department after that year about to the jwint where the Kailway 
crosses the rohi and has been generally successful in disposing of 
the excess water carried. Of the Xasvir rohi the compiler of 
the 1893-91 Gazetteer wrote that flood waters which used to 
fill it several times in the year had been diverted by canal em¬ 
bankments and cultivation. The Patti rohi is now more destruc¬ 
tive in its action than it was 20 years ago, a result that 
may in part at least be ascribed to the fact that, the general 
spring level having risen, the soil is less able to absorb rain¬ 
fall, which accordingly passes off as surface-water. 

(d) The soil of the district is entirely alluvial; its local 
geology lias not accordingly been made the subject of any 
separate detailed investigation. Some general information will 
be found in Medlicott’s pamphlet on the Geology of the Punjab, 
published by the Geological Sun ey of India. The only mineral 
products of any value are hanicar and kallar. Kaiikor (a kind 
of limestone gravel) is used for metalling roads, the smaller 
particles being burnt for lime; this mineral is found in most 
parts of the district, but principally in the highlands near 
Lahore; it is dug out at a depth varj’ing from one to six feet, 
while the smaller particles are found on the surface of the soil 
in many places and only require sweeping up for collection 
before being put into the kilns to be burnt down as lime; kattkar 
is now worked not only by contractors who pay the owners for 
the right, but by the owners themselves who often both dig and 
carry it in their ou*n carts to railway stations or to I.«hore. ' 

Kallar is a grey powdery substance produced intermittently 
from old village sites and similar places in the Zlldnjlia uplands 
which is used both as a manure and for the manufacture of 
crude salti>etre. As a manure kallar is used as a top-dressin" for 
young cotton and tobacco when about lialf a foot or so out of 
the soil; its fertilising proj[)erties are shoA^m by chemical analysis 
to be due to the presence inter alia in a soil which has long 
been the receptacle of the evacuations of men and cattle of 
soluble chlorides and nitrates, the valuable soluble ingredients 
developing by e.xposure to moisture and heat during a coiwiderable 
period and transforming by chemical changes certain insoluble 
into soluble salts. Kallar is, however, much more comnlonly 
used for the manufacture in situ of crude salti)etrc, the owners 
of the laud finding it very much to their advantage to grant 
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lenses to eontmctors who mnke refining n business nnd pny ^^^*^®** 
handsome sTinis for the risjht. Tlie kallnr earth is eollected and J— 

spread over filter beds which are copiously watered from iinlined 
wells stink immediately alongside; the filtered solution is then — 
run down to cement-lined floors where it is dried by the natural Oeoicwy. 
heat of the summer sun ; at the recent Settlement there were 
found to he 151 fcaMar-producin^ sites yielding their owners an 
income of Rs. 11,332. 

Tlie flora of the district in common with that of inost®^**"^ 
districts in the Punjab Plains has -been greatly modified by 
human agency. At one time the whole ar<*a must have carried 
an open forest of small trees and shrubs, Tlie settlement of the 
country, the extension of canal irrigation nnd the eonstriietion 
of railways have led to the rapid disappearance of the original 
vegetation of which the only remains an^ the rakhs or |>ortion8 
of the original forest which have not been cultivated and are 
kept as grazing grounds for goats, cattle and camels. Even 
they have not been left in their original 'condition hut have 
probably all been felled at one time or another chi(‘fly in order 
to supjily fuel for the railways, which for many years burnt 
wood. 

The rakhs consist of an open growth of low trees, commonly n.* roi* 
about 20-30 feet in height and 1-3 feet in girth, llie trees are 
usually isolated or occur in isolated groups, the ground betwe(*n 
being more or less bare except for a few shrubs, but after good 
mins a fair crop of grass springs up and remains green for a 
few months. The general aspect of the rakhs is very monotonous, 
the vegetation remaining unchanged mile after mile, and there 
are no land-marks so that if they were bigger it would be easy 
to get lost in them. Tlie growth is composed mainly of three 
kinilsof trees jawd {Prosojns spiciqeia)^ haril (Cafparis ajihylla), 
and vdn {i^alvadora oleoxHes), lliese three are usually found 
mixed hut occasionally one or other is absent and .sometimes 
rent [Acacia leticophlcea), and jar Ash [Tamarix articulata) an^ 
also found. MaUa {Zizyphus vummularia) is common throughout, 
but many other shrubs are also found and arc often abundant. 
Climbing plants are very commoi^ growing particularly over 
karil. Tlie commonest climbers are Pentairopis spiralis, Cocculvs 
jLeaba, Dannia exiensa, Bivea hypocrateriformis and Maerna 
arenaria ; one or more of these climbers is almost certain to be 
found growing over every large karil, 

Jand (Prosopis spicigera, Linn.) is the most important 
in the rakhs. It is usually commoner than its associates and is Jand 
much more valued as it produces an excellent firt'wood. The 

C 
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brnnclips are lopped for feeding gonts and camels. Tbe young 
pods are sometimes eaten as a vegetable^ Tlie ja^id has a Teiy 
large deep tap-root and m land cleared for cultivation the roots 
can usually be dug up and sold at a profit. The i-oot often pro¬ 
duces more wood than tbe stem and has been hnown to penetrate 
the soil vertically to a depth of over CO feet. It Cowers iisually 
in April, the seed ripening in Tune, hut -^ome trees can be founS 
in Cower in Xoveiuber. 

Karit or karir {Capparts apkylla, Koth.) is after jand the 
coinnionest tree in tbe Sometimes it is more abundant 

than faiidt but this is usually due to the having been cut for 
firewood and the lard left being a bad fuel. Tlic timljer is often 
used for Mrris or raftem. The fruit is a bright pink colour and 
about the sixe of a cheny ; when unrijje it is often made into 
pickle. The flowers are sttarlet and appear in April ami a second 
crop is often produced in September hut is less aljundant. 

Vdn (Salvadora oleoidea, Dene.) is found mixed with jand 
and kfjrtl and usually less common than either of these trees in 
the hut on saline soils it often is the princijial species. Tlie 

wood is very little used find even as hud it is not liked 
fhough it can be used for hrick-luirning. The vdtt is sometimes 
pre.ser\'ed in recently cultivated tincts as a shade tree for the 
benefit of cattle. The fiowem appear in February and tlie fruit, 
known as pilii, ripen.s in June and is eaten by the poorer classes 
csjjecially in timt?M of strartdty. 

Bern {Aeadn leucopJihea, Willd.) is found in most of the 
raA'fes. It is a good fuel and the bark can be used for tanning. 
It flowers in September and October. 

Fards^h or pa man arliculaia, A^ahh) k the only 

indigenous tree which h cultivated. It grows fast and reaches 
a fair si?e and is easily propagated by cuttings. The timber is 
soft and not much used and as a fuel it is not particularly good. 
It is found growing naturally on saline aoile in depressions* ivliere 
water collects. 

Malta {Zizifphiis nirnmnlaria, Lamk.) is the conunonest shrub. 
It is cut and us^ for fencing fields, usunlly after the leaves 
have been thighed out and used ha fodder. In November it 
produces ^ small red fruit wliich is largely eaten bv grass-cutters 
gmniers and others. It Cowers in August and September. 

Kangar or kango {Lychm eitropaenm, Linn.) is fairly com¬ 
mon in the rakhs. In tbe autumn it pividuees small* white 
tubular flowers which arc followed by bright red fruits the ske 
of a small pe»j 
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yfh (Galolropia prvoira, 11. Br.) iss a common jslirub on 
fallow lands and in waste places. It is easil^y rect>p:nii!ed by its 
larsjc leaves and copious milky jiiioc. It is almost alivays iu 
flower. 


chapjeb 
1—A. 

Physical 
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Rhhfim (Fludiea tfjtuieoiaiaf 01 tv.) is a small shrub two or 
occasionally three feet bi^lu It is found in dense patches ejspeci- Fu.ki. ^ 
ally near tho Sutlej. It dowers during and after the rains. 

rUdii {Ihtmi'ix dioicat Roxb.) is found on moist sandy soils 
along the Ravi and Sutlej. It is used for wicker-work, baskets, 
etc. j, 

Ldni (Salsda foetida, Del.) and UiUi (Su^ih friUicosa, 
li'orsk.) -These two plants aro often confused by natives and the 
names land and Idiii arc often interehangccl or used for tlie siime 
]>lant in different stages of growth. The two plants are really . 
quite distinct, Smda having thick cylindric leaves one quarter 
to half an inch long whereas in Salsola the leaves are very much 
smaller. Both arc found in saline soils and arc very common. 

They flower in September and in the cold vveather/dat is covered 
with its fruits which arc furnishetl with five small horis: on tally 
spreading silvery wings. The foliage of /rfa/*is bright green, 
whereas )dfid has a dusky purple or grey hue. 

Annual and herbaceous perennial plants, ai^art from the 
grasses which are dealt witli separately, may bo muglily divided 
into two classes—those which spring up during the monsoon and 
those which spring up after the winter rains. These two classes 
are naturally quite different just as the crops grown in the roJii 
season arc different from those of the khai'-F. It is difiieult if not 
impossible to say which of these plants are truly indigenous 
in tlie distrikrt and which have been inti'oduccd. The weeds of 
cultivation mostly belong here and a few are worth mentioning:— 

Pi fjdzi (itpJtofkt s ien nifoliusj Cavan.), somet i mes (^a 1 led 
bhuklfi or bughdtt is a small brlglit green coloured plant w ith tho 
appearance of a young onion. It is a cojumon weed iu wheat 
fields. 


Bhakkra (Trihulm ierresirisr Linn.), a procumbent herb 
springing up after the winter mins. The woody fruit breaks up 
, usually into five pieces each of ^vhicli is arm^3<l with two hiitd spines 
which easily puncture bicyele tyres if ridden over patlis and 
kcichha roads and run into the feet of men who walk barc-footetl. 


Bdihit {Gli&nopodiuni albutit, Liuu.), a common weed in the 
rainy season. In rich moisi soils it attains a height of 10 feet. 

JanU'i {Se$banm ucu/eato, Porr.) is a tall weed with yellow 
llower and long slender pendulous pods often found in cotton fields. 
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llarmal {Peganam Hannala, Linn.) is a iwrennial plant 
i^rowin" about a foot hi£»li. It Is common on waste and fallow 
land and is said to indicate a.bad soil. As a weed of cultivation 
it is not important and is only mentioned owing to its abundance. 

The trees grown on roadsides, fields and villages are with 
the exception of the Jardsh all introduced plants. Several have 
been eultivated for a long time and arc completely naturalized, 
such as the klkai\ shishani, tut and others. Some although they 
have been long in cultivation show no sign of becoming estab¬ 
lished and probably never will do so, for example, harna, jdtmn 
and bor. A few liave not long been introduced but already show 
signs of l)ecoming established near Lahore and these in time will 
probably spread tluoughout the district in suitable places though 
they may require a very long time to do so, e g,, the Paper Mul¬ 
berry (jiroussoiictia papyriferat Vent.) from China and Japan, the 
Mesqiut (Prosopis glatululosat Torr.) from North America and 
Lucaena glaucUt 13enth., from Tropical America. 

The most important trees at present in culivation are :—• 

Kikar (Acacia arabicaf Willd.).—^'Ihis tree is the commonest 
in the district. It is cultivated on the edges of fields and on 
road-sides and springs up readily from seed. Por the agricultiurist 
it is a very valuable tree. The wood is hard and durable and is 
used for buildings and agricultm*al implements. It is an excellent 
firewood and makes good cliarcoal. The bark is used for tanning. 
The branches are lopped for fodder and are used for fencing fields. 
It flowers in the autumn and ripens its seeds in the hot weather. 

ShUJiam or Tdli (Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb.).—Though not as 
common as k(kar on fields it is the chief tree for planting on 
road-sides and canal banks. The wood is valuable, being used for 
most purposes for which k^luir is suitable and in addition for 
furniture and wheels of carts. It flowers in the spring and 
ripens its fruits in the cold weather. 

Per (Zizyphus jujubot Lamk.) is commonly planted in fields 
and villages for sliade and for fruit. The fruit is something like 
a plum and varies considerably in size. The best varieties arc 
propagated by budding. The wood is put to the same uses as 
that of kikar. 

Tut (Morus edba, Linn.) is planted for shade and for its 
fruits. The best varieties are propagated by budding. The wood 
is used for tool handles, sliafts of carriages and for turnery. It 
grows readily from seed and cuttings. 

Siris or Sirin (Albizzia Lehbek, Benth.) is valued owing to 
its rapid growth. It is very easily grown from seed. TIic wood 
is not much used though it is go(^ and fairly durable. The 
branches are lopped for fodder. 
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Dharek or bakain {Melia Azelaracht Linn.) is also mainly 
valued owin" to its rapid "rowtii and to the ease >vitli which it — 

is propagated by seed. The wood is used for rafters and for the 
sides of hedsteails. — 

DinriJk or 

Phulai {Acacia modesta, Wall.).—This tree is very slow in 
growth, but is hardy and consequently is often grown in hedges 
and in dry places >vherc better trees w'ould not thrive. The wood 
is very liard and durable, but as the tree is not very common it 
is not much used. 

N(m (Azadirachia ittdica, Juss.).—In certain parts of the 
district this tree is common but not in the canal-irrigated tracts 
as it sutfers much from frost when young and api)cars to dislike 
canal irrigation. It is planted in villages and ganlens for shade 
and the leaves arc used for keeping insects out of clothes. ' It 
requires protection from frost for several years after planting. 

The pipal (Ficus religiosa)^ bor (Ficus bengalensis), and tun 
(Cedrela Toona) are sometimes phinted for shade. The jdtnan 
(Eugenia Jambolana) and las»ra (Cordia Mgxa) arc planted for 
shade and for fruit. Tlie barna (Cralceca reUgiosa) and amallds 
(Cassia Fistula) are occasionally planted for their ornamental 
llowcrs. 

The following arc the mpst important grasses of the dis- onum. 
trict:— 

Kabbal (Ctjnodon Eactghn, Pers.).—^'Ihis grass is >vcll- 
known to Europeans under the name of dnbj but must not be 
confused with dab. It is abumhint on n^ad-sides, canal banks 
and waste places where cattle graze as it is able to stand heavy 
grazing better* than almost any other grass. In very dry 
places and on kallardthi soil it is not found. It is one of 
the best grasses for fodder csinx’ially for horses and is universally 
used for making lawns. 

Chhimbar (Eleusine flagell^era, Necs.).—This grass is not c***«*"* 
unlike kabbaU but grows rather taller and is not so dense. The 
flowering spikes are much shorter and thicker than in kabbal. 

It is a good fodder grass and very common, growing in somewhat 
dryer places than kcd}bal and not objecting to a sm^l amount of 
killar in the soil. 

Dhdman (Penniselum ccnchroideSf Rich.).—A very good 
fodder grass, common hut usually mixetl with other kinds of grass. 

It is not found in very dry places except occasionally under 
the shelter of shrubs and bushes. 
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Ghnrm {Panicam anlidolalet Retz.).—A tall "rass often 3-1 
feet high. It is said to he a had fodder, but this is perhaps because 
it is found in places where cattle cannot easily get at it o\\Tng to 
the protection of slirubs and bushes amongst which it grows. 
It is not found in the open. The older stems are nearly as thick 
as a pencil and are hard and woody. 

Sawdnk (Panicum Crus-galli, Linn.).—A good fodder grass, 
but only found in moist places and Is common as a w'ced in culti¬ 
vated ground. 

Palwdn (Androjxxjon annulatus, Forsk.).—A good fodder grass 
but mainly found in moist places. 

Khdwi (Audrapogon Uiniger, Desf.).—A tufted grass common 
on soils containing a little kallar. It is remarkable in having 
scented roots and is sometimes used like khas-khas for making 
tatties. It is not appreeiated as fo<lder. 

Kdhi (Saccharutn sponlaneumy Linn.).—A (joarsc tall grass 
mainly found along the lllvi and Sutlej usually in wet or swampy 
places. Used as fodder for buffaloes. This grass is conspicuous 
after llowering ow ing to the tuft of white cottony hairs which 
surround the fruiting spikcleta. 

Sir (Imptrala arundiiiacea, Cyrill).—Another grass with a 
similar fruiting panicle, apt to be confused with hihi. Sir pre¬ 
fers stiff badly icratc<l ciay soils and is sometimes a had weed in 
cultivated land as it luis spreading roots and is difficult to eradi¬ 
cate. Sir is apt to come up in lawns and completely replace 
kabhal, the grass wdiich is always planted in law'ns. 

Sarkiim (SaccJiaruin Mutpa, Roxb.).—This is the largest and 
most conspicuous grass in the district. The dowering stems 
attain a height of 18 feet and a diameter of half an inch. It is 
common along the Sutlej and Ravi as well as along canal and 
railways lines, growing on the <xlgcs of borrow-pits and in moist 
places. Its uses are verv numerous. Muttj is a fibre extracted 
from the upper leaf-shcatfis of the flowering stems. Munj rope 
is almost always used for Persian wells, boats and rafts and all 
purposes w here ropes arc used in water. It is also used for mak¬ 
ing matting and for the twine used in native bedsteads. Sar is 
the name used for the leaves which arc used for fodder in times of 
scarcity. Kdfia is the thick portion of the flowering-stems and is 
used for coarse* serreens. The upper thinner jwrtion of the flower¬ 
ing-stems is used for liner screens, mats and winnowing trays 
and is called sirki. 
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Dab {Fraorostis cynoanro'uUs, Beauv.) is a coarse sirass found 
mainly on stiff soils especially in low lyin" places where water 
collects. It is not a good fodder and like sir is sometimes diffi- A 5 pecttL- 
cult to eradicate in cultivated ground. d«*. 

Lundlih or Nuyidkh (Sporoholtss nrahicus^ Boiss.).—Tins grass lr»miikk or 
Ls characteristic of saline soils and in such soils it is frequently the 
only si>ecic8 of grass found. It is not a good fodder, but it i.s evi¬ 
dently eaten by cattle in the absence of better grasses and if a 
patch of bad JcaHardihi soil is protecttnl from cattle a fairly good 
crop of this grass soon ap|>ear8 in what was formerly bare ^mnd. 

When is dnr or if any other food Ls available it is not 

touched by cattle. 

In Api>endix A ^vill be found a list of the trees, shrubs and 
w'oody climbers of the district. 

(tf) AVolves and-jackals are the only carnivora of any imj>or-^‘**"^**^**‘* 
fance, the former being met with (x-casionally in the lowland wastes 
of the Chunidn tahs{l; jackals abound everywhere, as any one who 
spends a night unthin the limits of the Lalion* district will 
sjM'edily learn. In the last ten years 1,834 wolves were destroyed 
and Ks. 8,203 were paid as rewanls for their destruction. Among 
the largiT mammals, the porcupine, the desert and common Indian 
foxes, and the jungle cat occur ; of the smaller mammals the 
common Indian gerhilie and various .small rats the chief re¬ 
presentatives. Twentv years a^ I^hore was a i)oor shooting dis¬ 
trict : now, owing to the extension of cultivation, it is a decidely 
worse one and sandgrou.se and bustard, binls that affect dry 
waste country, art* veiy' rarely met with. In the length and 
breadth of the Mdnjha the ChhAnga Mdnga Deserve i.s Ihe only 
area in which one can rely on finding game other than water-birds, 
though the occasional grey and black ])artridg«*, .sandgrouse, pigeon! 
bares and even ravine deer and black buck can be met Antli in the 
course of j)rotracted tours. 

The Chhanga Mdnga R ikb is very thick and only the j)or- 
tions of it that have been coppice-felled the previous year can be 
successfully beaten ; w%rti, pig and i^eafowl and hart*s*aJ)Ound ; the 
black partridge, which can be liad in the cotton on the outskirts 
of the reserve at the end of October and early in Xovember and 
again in the earlj spring among the green wheat, is the best form 
of sport; permission to shoot is to be obtaini'd from the Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, Lahore Division. 

The Rdvi riverain is disappointing ground though a few 
geese, ku?if and duek are to he seen ; the Sutlej Bet ^nerally 
affords excellent rough shooting for the officer on tour who keem 
his gun >vith him and has the leisure to use it. The main perma- 
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neiit jhfis of the district and tlicir capabilities for .sport have been 
noticed under jinra^aph (c) of this section and chapter; ])C8ides 
them there are ])acknatcrs of tlic Pavi at Ichopl and Phaini 
Dhillwan on tlie j\inritsar border and cerlain sizeable pieces of 
water at villages in tlie extreme sontli-west of Chunidn, 

between Kanganpnr and the Sutlej, which on occasions provide 
sjKirt. At all the ]>laces mentioned however netting and snaring 
goes on and tlie Eiu*opean sportsman wlio visits them without 
making previous enquirii's will not be wist\ Quail come in 
April and September and are netted in large numbers near the 
city. 

In Appendix P is given a list of .some 2S0 birds, including 
tile Oame Pirds which occur, or arc likely to occur, in the district. 
Attention is invited to the note at the end of the list. 

The more imjiortant fishes of the Lahore District brought 
in for European consumption are:— 

VfTn»<*nl»r n«nw«. SrkwUAr n«ni«*. , R4>inarki. 

1. /^o4h or t.nbeo rohita ^ ... A good fahle fish up to 50 Its. 

anti over. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

fi. 

7. 

S. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


J)ai~Kalahaik ... Labto calhattu 
31on ... Cirthtna miigola 

3[aU ... If'alljgo affu 


... Good eating hnt full of l>ones. 
Runs up to 3 fwt in lengthy 

...A gootl fnotl fiflh. Runs nj) to 
3U Ihs. 

.. A common and valnaLIc food 

flHll. 


Thiiiln 


... Catla hMchanani 


'tariand^Ti {Kag-' Htia bhekanrni 
gat). 

i^aul [3lnrrat) .. Ophioc^phalui »lrin‘ 

fNt. 

Do. do. ... Opkiocehkoln tptme^ 
taint. 

ChinidrH Chitratn Bcrbnt (or 
(3Iuku*{r). 


Jiaekna 


... f teudeHtropim garua 


Good eating—the largeat of 
plains car]). . Runs np to 0 
feet length and 100 Ihs. 

EstecnuHl hy Indians. Often 
a very foul fewler. 

A vaiualilo food tish. Veiy 
hanly. Very voracious. 
Guards its own nest. 

Not very common in LalKire 
District. Comes in after 
the rains. 

Small, alKiut I Ih. in weight, 
but quite the most |)alatnlile 
Hsh in the market. 


Ckiitoa ... Chela panjnlentit ... Very small, rises leadily to fly 

and gooti eating. 

Tlio following arc some other fishes of the Lahore District:— 

VtrnsmUr asiM, SdcntiSc nom*. 

l^ing or Singdla or Chinjt ... Mteronet aor. 

... Labeo diplotlomus. 

Dhanla ... Ophioeephalut gaehna. 
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4. Khagga 

5. Singi 

6. Va/ta 

7 . Bahm^ Fahm Garoj 

8 . 

0. 

10. 

11, Chiltca 
15 . Ittk 
1:1. Kunni 
14. Mak<>i 
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Sclcutiflc name. 

... Chtria$ mag nr, 

... Saceoiranekus fotsUit. 

... CallichronM palda? litMCulaltts, 

... Maztacemhelui arnatHi. 

... Harbnt punja^tsvnit. 

... Atpidop^tri a jaga . 

... lioHee eotio. 

... Darilini \agra (a valu-ible larricide) 
... Chela phttli (a’vjiliiablt* iatvie'de), 

. . iM^eo dgochilnz. 

... Amlauiz ntiHft. 
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15. Chidku — Trickogatter fgeciatHt. 

The nomenclatim' of the less >vell-known fi.shes is difficult and 
misleadini'. The same name often applies to two or more 
different Species, even in different parts of the same district. 
On the other liand two or more names are often given to the 


same 8i>ecies. 

The Sinsdr or Ghari/tl {Gavialis gange'icuSy Gmel.) abounds 
in both rivers, being more plentiful in the Sutlej, and may often 
be seen in winter basking in tlic sun on the sandbanks of the 
Piiivi. There is no record of the occurrence of the Maggar 
(CrocodiUs palustris). Both the rivers are favourite haunts 
of the large mud turtle {Trionyi gangeticus, Cuv.). ^fany other 
kinds of tortoises are also found in both tlie rivers and in 
marshes and ponds. Of the huge water serpents mentioned in 
the last Gazetteer the Chccquered Keelback {Tropidonottis 
piscator, Schn.) has often been taken swimming near the banks. 
Other water snakes and harmless snakes abound throughout the 
district. Of the venomous snakes there an* five—two Cobras {Naia- 
tripudiamt.Marr and Naiabungaru8ySc\\\Q^), two vipers (Vipera 
russellih Shaw, and Kchis carinata, Schn.) and the Krait, Of these 
the vipers and the Kraity which are the most plentiful, are res¬ 
ponsible for a large number of deaths. In the last decade 659 
people have been reported as killed by snakes. Of the lizards 
the wellknown Goh (Foraans beugalemisy Daud.) and Sahna 
or Spiny Tailed Lizard {Oroinastix hardteickiiy Gray.) are quite 
common throughout the district, ^fany other species of house 
and jungle lizards are also to be found. 


D 
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(f) Meteorological statistics \nil be found in Tabic 3 of 
voliune B. The climate of Lahore, like that of north-west of 
India in general, is subject to large vicissitudes. From about 
the middle of December to the middle of March the air is very 
damp and cold, and light to modemte rain occurs at intervals 
in connection with cold eather storms. These storms are as a 
rule preceded by a wave of higli tcmperatiue and followed by 
a cool wave, so that large and rapid changes are a characteristic 
feature of the temperature conditions of tlie season. During the 
passage of cool waves the niermometor may sink so far at niglit 
that sharp fro^t occurs. In the early* morning of tlie 19th 
January 1889 and tlie 23rd December 1910 a reading of 29*2’ 
was reconled under the Observatory shed at Lahore, but on the 
ground outside temi>emturo sank much lower. The cessation of 
the winter rains is succeeded f)y a short-lived i-|)ell of very pleasant 
spring weatlier. In April tein]>erature rises fa.st and* the two 
succeeding months are very Iiof and dry. Hot westerly winds 
prevail frequently in the day-time and the heat is then trvin" 
in the extreme. Temperatures of upwards of 110 in the shade 
are of frequent occiirreuce in the second half of May and in 
June, the highest reading hitherto recorded being 12<^ -3°. Dust- 
storms occur occasionally during the hot season, relieving tempo¬ 
rarily the intensity of heat. Towards the end of June, "^monsoon 
conditions apjiear and during the next two-and-a-half months 
spells of rainy weather alternate with intervals of sultrj^ oppres¬ 
sive weather. The cessation of the rains about tlie middle of 
September is followed for two or three weeks by a rise />f temper¬ 
ature in the day time, but thereafter pleasant cool weather 
sets in and lasts till about Christmas wlien the winter rains 
begin. ^ 


T*inpcr»tnr». 


Tlie mean annual tenijicratiire of Lahore is “0 that of 
Janua^, the coolest month, 35. and that of .fune, the Marmosl 
94 . The averaso of all the maximum dav tcmiicraturcs of 
the year IS 90 the average of all the night minimum temnera- 

yet recorded is 120“ and the lowest is 
29 . The diurnal range is great; it amounts to 36° in Xovemher 
and only 19 in August. 'The humidity of the air is fairly hi-li 
the annual mean being C7 ixsr eent. of saturation, that of ifav 
bemg 41 per cent, and that of December, January and Pehrnar\% 
the dampest months, about 80. 


R4iBfkii. , Table 3 of the Statistical \olume B figures are 

given for the annual rainfall at each of the stations where 
ramgauges arc* kept in tlie district, of whicli (including the 
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recently established Balloki Station) there are now 12, as follows, 


VXS, - 


Lahort. 




tf 

:a 


Katur, 


Cknniim, 
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:a 

a 

•s 


s 

s 


5r: 


Notk.— (e) <iH«na Caiul Raingange Station. 

Table 4 g^ves the rainfall of each month at head-quarters. 
The ayeraf^ rainfall of the Lahore head-quarter station for the 
whole period 1859 to 1911 is nearly 21 inches, of which 13 f)3 
fall from July to September in the monsoon season, while only 
an inch occurs from October to December in the period of the 
early winter rains. Variations in the annual rainfall are consi¬ 
derable, a maximum of nearly 31 inches (in 1908-09^ and a 
minimum of less than 7 (in 1899-1900) l>eingr reached within a 
l)eriod be"innin» 1892 and cndinaj 1912-13. Table 5 (Seasonal 
Kainfall at head-quarters of each clearly shows the natural 

inferiority of the western portion of the district. Kasur and 
Lahore, being about equidistant from the hills, fall within the 
same min zone; Chdnian suffers from its remoteness from the 
hills. The district generally is well protected against drought; 
there are few parts of it which run any risk from excessive 
precipitation. In the \^inter particularly, the rabi being much 
the more important of the two harvests, there can hardly be too 
much rain provided it is well distributed; and winter rain gives 
growing crops in the riverain strength to witlistand the intense 
cold of the tract. In the summer good rain checks boll-worm 
in cotton and other insect pests, eirtends the area under well 
cultivation and provides natural fodder for working cattle. 
Insufficient precipitation on the other hand means in the low¬ 
lands low rivers with curtailed areas under sail4b and inundation 
canal irrigation, and in the uplands tends to shorten the supplies 
in the perennial canals. 

(/t) Severe cyclonic storms are practically unknown; 
hail-storms are fairly frequent, especially in March and April, 
and often cause considerable damage to the crops. Floods are 
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only locals bein^ corfirtCHl to tlie comparatiyely narrow alluvial 
lislts bordering the two rivers. The tlistriot is sufficiently distant 
from the hills to bo practically immuae from earthquakes., the 
chief cau^ of which is the ** main boaudory fault ” which runs 
through the Lower Himalayas from end to end of the Punjab ; 
the earthquake of 19D5 which worked such destruction in 
Kangra was however severely felt iu Lahore, where many build¬ 
ings were damaged* 


Section B.—History, 

The history of the Lahore District is that of its chief to'v^'ns 
Lahore and Kasiir, and their story is the story of the Punjab. 

Of the condition prior to the :Hiihammadan invasions 
ot the territory round Lahore no>v comprised in the Lahore 
District very little is known. The princes and people of Lahore 
however played an iniportant part in the long continued struggle 
between Muhamuadauisu and Hinduisu which marks the 
introduction of the former into India. Though legend attributes 
the founding of Lahore or Loliawa-rdna to Lava, the son of 
Rftma, it Is not probable that Lahore was foundetl before the 
first century A. D,, as wo neither find it mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with Alexander, noi- is it described by Strabo or Pliny. 
On the other hand, it may possibly be the Labokla of Ptolemy, 
as Amakatis, which is mentioned by tiiat nuthor as near Labokla, 
lias been identified hv Cunningham with the ruins of Anihd 
Kiipi, ai>out 25 miles from Lahore, The first certain historical 
record of Lahore is, howe ver, tliat of Hiuen Tsiang, who mentions 
it as a large Brahmanical city visited by him in A, D, 6S0 on 
his way to jullundlmr. About this time it is probable that the 
capital of the kingdom of Lahore tvas transferred to Sinlkot, 
as Alberuni speaks of Lahore as a province whose capital wjis 
^landhiikdr, and it is noticeable tfiat Al Masudi makes no 
mention of Lahore, 

At the end of the tenth century the kingdom of Lahore 
was’ in the hands of a line of Brahman kings, and in A, D. 938 
Jai Pal, the reigning monarch, was decisively beaten by Sa- 
buktayin. ilahmiid did not visit Lahore for more than twenty 
years after his first invasion of the Punjab, though he defeated 
Jai Pdl in 1001 and Anand Pdl iu 1003. Lahore City was not 
at this time a place of great importance. In lOdii Lahore vras 
seized by Nialtigin, the revolted governor of dlultiin. He, 
however," was espelled, and in 10Jd Lahore w'as made the 
capital of the Ghaanivid dominions east of the Indus. A final 
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i ufiurrect ion bv llio Hiiidiis at Lahore in 10 i 2 \Taa quelled hj 
Maudud, and the oily w as left in charge of ^Falik Aydi, whom 
i[iihamniadan tradition regards as the founder. 'During the 
rei"n of the first eight Uba^nivid princes Uihore was governed > 
hv ’^dceroYS as the head-quarters of a province^ but during the 
reign of ^lasud III (X099 — it was made the seat of govern¬ 
ment of the empire. After iLasdd*s death Muhammad llahlira, 
governor of Lahore^ rebelled against Bahrdm Shah in 1119 but 
was defeated - and in 1153 Klmsru Sliah again transferred the 
seat of government to Jjahore, where it remained till 1193. Tlie 
city ’nas put to ransom by Muhammad of Ghor in llSl and 
taken in llSti. pTOm Ibis time onivards Laiiore ivas the centre 
of the oppoKition to the authorities at Delhi while subject to 
the constant incursions of the turbulent Kliohluars i\lio devas¬ 
tated the CO lint 17 round in 1205. On the death of Muhamnuid 
of Ghor in 1206 Ivutah-ud-dm Aihak was crowned at Lahore ; 
his lieutenant Kubiicha lost the city to Taj-ud-dm YalduK in 
1 20 G, hut it was reeuvered hy Kiitb ud-din in the same year. 
Irom the deatli of Aram Shah in 1211 the province of Lahore 
became the bone of contention between Altamash at Delhi, 
Xasir-iid-din KnljAclia at itultin and Taj-ud-din Yal4uK at 
Ghazni. YalduK in 1215 took Lahore from Xasii-ud-dm ; hut 
^Vltamasli defeated him in the following year* and made himself 
master of the city in 1217. On the death of Altamasii in 1236, 
;Malik jVhi-iid-din Jani of Ijahore broke ont in revolt j and after 
ho had been defeated and killed, Kabi-lvh5n-i-Ayaz: of Lahore 
likewise^ rebellcil in 123S but submitted later. 

Then follows a century during which Lahore lay at the 
merev of incessniit ilongol niida. It ivas taken by tii© Mongols 
in 1211, and pul to vaasom in 124(3. The eity was rebuilt 
liy Lalban in 1270 j but in 12So tlie Mongols returned^ and 
Ealban's son, prince Muliammad, was skiin in an encounter on 
the banks nf the Ravi, tlie poet Amir Khnsrii being captured 
at the same time. Muhammad's son, Kai Kliusni, was api)oint- 
ed governor of the runjah in his stead, Imt w as niunlered m 
1287. The suburb of iLugbalpnra was founded about this time 
bv Mongol settlers, and Dua the Cbaghatai made a raid on 
Lahore in 1301. Under Ahi-ud-din Khilii, Ghazf Bialik, after' 
w ards the emperor Tughlak Shdb, received charge of the terri¬ 
tories of Dipalpur and Lahore as a warden of the march 
a^^inst the Mongols, an office he seems to have tUscliarged w ith 
some success. Howev er, the Khokhars took Lahore in 1313, 
and Qt^iii in 1391, when it was recovered by Sdrang Khdn. In 
1398 Lahore was taken by a dolaobment of Timmy's army, and 
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seems to have lain desolate till it was rebuilt by Mub.^rak Shah 
in 1422. .Tasratb Khokbar attacked Lahore in the same year, 
and a.j^in in 1431 and 1432, hut without success ; but in 1433 
Shaikh Ali took the city, Avhich however lie had almost immedi¬ 
ately to surrender. In 1441 Bahlol Khan Lodi ivas appointed 
to the fiefs of Lahore and DfpAlpur and seized the opportunity 
of turnini? against his master Muhammad Shah, Lahore seei^ 
to have enjoyed a period of peace under the Pathans; but in 
the reign of * Ibrahim Lodi, Daulat Khdn Lodi, governor of 
Lahore,'’ revolted and called in the aid of Ddbar. Laliorc was 
plundered bv Dabar’s troops in lo24, but in his ilnal in>asion 
in the next year he passed to the north through Sidlkot. 

The period of the ^loghal rule was the golden time of the 
history of Lahore, which again became a place of royal residence 
and grew to be, in the language of Abul Fazl, “ the grand re^rt 
of people of all nations it still retains many splendid memorials 
of this period. On the accession of llumayun, K.amrftn, his 
voun^er brother, took iH)ssession of I^hore and obtained the 
Punjab together with Kabul and Kandahdr. In the struggle 
bctu4cn llumayun and Slier Shah, Lahore was the militc^y 
head-quarters of the Mughals, and narrowly escaped destruction 
on their temporary' defeat, llumdyun entered Lahore trium¬ 
phantly in 1554,’being received with everj^ exjiression of joy ; 
but after Akbar had come to the throne, the place was seized 
in 1563 by his younger brother Jlukim, who, though exi>elled, 
made another assault in 1581, from which ho was repcllcHl by 
Akbar in person. Akbar held his court at Lahore from 15^1 to 
1598, where he was visited by some Portuguese missionaries, 
and by the Englishmen Fitch, NewberrA% Leeds, and Storey. 
Some time after Jahangir’s succession in 1605 prince Khusrii 
cscflpcd from seized tliG sul 3 iirbs of Ijnliorci niid besiGged 

the citadel ; but he was quickly defeat txl and his followers 
put to death Avith great barbarity.’ Guru Arjun was implicated 
in this rebellion and died in captivity, or, as the Sikh tradition 
has itt disappeared miraculously beneath the waters of the Kavi. 
Ilis shrine still stands between the ^loghal palace and the 
mausoleum of Kanjit Singh. Jahangir fixed his court at Lahore 
in 1622, and, when he died at Rajauri in Kashmir A. D. 1627, 
he was interred, in accordance with his express wish, in the 
garden of NiirjehAn, his wife, w ho erected to his memory the 
mausoleum at Shohdara. Lahore was the scene of the struggles 
between the rival claimants to the throne which ensued on the 
deaths of Akhar, Jahdngir and Shdh Jahan, though betAveen 
A. D. 1628 and 1657 the city enjoyed an interA al of peace and 
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prosperity under the muniticent rule of AH Marddn Klidn and 
Hakim Ali-ud-dfn, 'Nvho is more commonly known by his title ^— 

of Wazir Khdn. * 

Ikuring the reign of Aurangzeb, Lahore had but little con -tiw Meguu, 
nection with the political events of the time, as the attention of 
the emperor was chiefly directed to quelling the ruling power of 
the ^laratlias in the Decenn and the rebellion of tlie tribes of 
Uajpdtiina. Prom the death of Aurangzeb (A. 1). 1707) to 
the accession of Ranjit Singh the fate of Lahore was singularly 
unfoi;tunate. As the capital of an outlying province, it was 
naturally the first to suffer from the weakness of tlie decaying 
^loghal * Empire. Ruled over by governors inadequately sup- 
jiorted, it became the point d'appui of Sikh insurrections. With 
I ho invasions of Ahmad Shah, Lahon* became an outpost of tin* 

Durrani Empire, but the hold upon it of the Kabul Kingdom 
was never overstrong, and its history henceforth deri\es its 
chief interest from the rise of the Siklis. 

Sikhism, w'hieli was destined to re*ostablisli Hindu supre- t*** sikb^ 
maey in Ijahorc, received by the martynlom in conne<qion with 
the struggles inaugurating the succession of daliangir in A. D. 

of Guru Arjan, the fourth successor of Xanak and eomjuler 
of the Adi Granth, the stimulus tiiat transferred it from a p(‘ace- 
ful to a warlike religion. Almost immediately after the death 
of Aurangzeb, the Sikh.s, who had been kept in subjection under 
his energetic rule, broke out into insurrection imdcr a leader 
named llanda, and at length seriously threatened Lahore. The 
emperor Bahadur Shah, son and successor of Aurangzeb (A. D. 

1712) marched to Lahore, with a view of crushing the rebellion 
but died before he could achieve any decisive success. A conflict 
ensued outside the walls of Lahore between Iiis son Jahundur 
and Azim-ush-.shan, in whicli the latter was defeated and drowned 
in the Ravi. Under Farukh Siyar the Governor of l^ahore was 
defeated by the Sikhs. He w^as succeeded by Abdus Samad Khan 
who defeated the rebels and took Banda ])risoner; and under his 
son Zakariya Khan the province liad peace for twenty-one years 
(1717-38). He, however, found it prudent to submit to Xadir 
Shiih, who accepted a ranson in lieu of plundering the city. 

Ahmad Shah Durn'mi occu|)ied Lahore in 1718, and again in his 
second invasion, after some resistance from Hir Mannu (Muin- 
ul-mulk), the new governor. Hfr Mannu was succeeded by his 
widow, and her abduction by the Wazfr was the pretext for 
Ahmad Shdh’s fourth inva.sion (1755). Lahore was occupied and 
placed under prince Timur, fnnn whom, however, it was taken 
by the Sikhs under Jassa Singh. They were expelled by tlie 
Marathas in 1758, who installed Adma Beg as Governor/ He 
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cEEA^rEH ^ mouths later aud the Maratlm power was broken by 
'— Ahmad Sbah'a Tictory at Pau^pat m 1701, w'hiie the Sikhs, who 

. again besief^d Lahore, were defeated in the followinj? year with 

Till-siLEii. groat slaughter at Eamala, Kabuli ^lal beinsf left as Governor 
of Lahore* The Sikh csaTalry ravaged tho country round, and 
after Aliinad Shali's seventh invasion K;ibuU Mai was ejected and 
the Sikhs again became masters of Lahore. Per the thirty years 
following Ahmad Shdli's final departure (17fi7-97) tiie Sikhs 
ruled in Lahore unmolested; then in 1707 Shdb Zaman appeared 
Imforc the city and put it to ransom. Hie next year he ap[feared 
again, and on this occasion Ran jit Singh receivcil from him on 
his ret trement a formal grant of the chieflainsiiip of Lahore. Tiic 
rise of Ranjit Singh's pow er made Lahore once more the centre 
of a fiourisliing though ephemeral kingdom, TJic collapse of tlu‘ 
Lahore kingdom under Ran jit Singh s successors forms a chapter 
of Imperial history for wliich the Tiiiperial Gazetteer may bo 
consulted. In December ISLfjj the Council of Regency was 
established, and the British Resident became the real central 
authority at Lahore, On .March 2l)tlu ISID* at the conclusion 
of The second Sikh war, the young Maluinija Dalip Singh rcsigncil 
the Government fco the British. 

Ki-idT Ti3v,-ci. Tradition refers its origin to Kusa, son of Riima, and brother 
of Loh or Lava, the founder of Lahore. It is cerf ainly a phiee 
of great antiquity, and General Cunningham identified it with 
one of tho places vi si toil by Uiuen Tsang in tlie aeventli centu r v 
A. D* A city seems t<i have occupied the modern site 

before the earliest MuUamuiadan invasion ; but Knsdr does not 
appear in history until late in the iluhammadau period, when 
it was settled by a Pathan colony from tlie east of tire Indus, 
TEiese immigrants entered the tow n either in the reign of Bdbar 
or in that of his grandson Akbar, and founded a considerable 
principality, w ith territory on both sides of the Sutlej. When 
the Sikhs rose to pow'er, they experienced great opposition from 
the PatliAns of Kasiir; and, though the chiefs of the Bliangi 
confederacy stormed the tow n in 1703 and again in 1770, anTl 
Hucceeeiled for a while In holding the entire principalitv, the 
Patlidn leaders TC-estsbUshed their independence in 171H and 
resisted many subsequent attacks. In 1807, however, Kulb-ud- 
din IChTU, their last chieftain, was forced to give wav before 
Ran jit Singh, and retired to his property at ^Mamdofc, bcTOtid the 
Sutlej. The town of Kasur was tlien incorporated in the 
kingdom of Lahore. It consists of an aggregation of fortified 
liamlets, standing on the upland bank and overlooking^ the allu¬ 
vial vallms of the Beds and the Salloj* The Afghlin element 
liaa now declined. 
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An extract, su^xsinctly desoribmg the events at Lahore and cHAmn 
in the district of 1857, fi’om the Punjab ifutiny Eeport, is giren 
at Txi"-es 12 to 11 of the 1893-91 Gazetteer. Tlie disarming of 
the troopa at MiAn Mir on May 13th frustrated a plot for-j^j^ 
the simultaneous seizure of the fort with the treasury and arse¬ 
nal and the outbreak of the troops in cantonnienta and the 
Perozepore arsenal was thus indiiectly saved. But for this, as 
the official report says, " the North-M’est Provinces and the 
Punjab must have been for the time irrevocahl;^ lost, the lives 
of nil Evuopeans in these regions sacrificed, Belbi eould not have 
been taken, and India must have been ah miiio reconquered.^' 
Throua-hout the rebellion Lahore continued in a disturbed state. 

In July the 26th ^’ative lufantry Kegiment mutinied at MMn 
Mir, and, after murdering some of their officers, succeeded in 
effecting their escape under covet of a dust-stonn. They were 
however overtaken on the hanks of the Ravi and destroyed by a 
force vmder itr. Cooper, Deputy Comniissioner of Amritsar. The 
strictest precautions were adopted in and around the city, until 
the fall of Delhi removed ali further cavisc of apprehension. 

The subsequent history of the district is more social than ^f^"***^ 
political, and the period from the Mutiny to the present day iiaa 
been one of steady economic and social development. 

As originally constituted the district lay wholly in the Mri Cojrtjtjc^i, 
DcAb, with the exception of a group of estates round Shahdarm 
In 1855j however, some three hundred estates were transferred 
from the Slieikhupura pargona in the GujrduwjRA District to 
Lahore, The trans-lldvi estates were then divided up, A tew 
went to the ChOnisin and Ijahore tahfik, hut the great bulk were 
made into a separate tMi with its lietulquartors at Sharakpur, 

In the same vear a small group of estates was transferred to 
Gugera, bat barring that and other similar transfers between 
Lahore on the one side and Montgomery or Perozepore on the 
other, due mainlv to river action, there was iiogr^t change in 
the constitution of the district until 1910, in wOiich year the 
Sharakpur (tthsU was transferred bodily to the Gujrdnwala dis* 
triot. 

The principal antiquities nro those of Laho^ city. That 
Lahore formerly covered a far larger area than it does at present 
is at once apparent from the number and extent of the rums 
wliich cover the face of the surrounding countrif', Prom the city 
walls to Shdlamdr, Mian Mir and lelihra—a circle with a radius 
of some throe or four miles—one is constnntlj'^ coming across 
crumbling mosquea, tombs, gateways and gigantic mounds. Some 
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conception of the extent of I^aliore in its palmier days may be 
formed from the fact tliat of thirty-six Qitzavs or (juarters into 
— which Lahore is kno^^Ti to have been divided only nine are in- 
ArchsKdogy. cludcd within the area of the modem city. On the whole it may 
be considered probable tliat in its best days, that is durino'the 
reign of Shdhjahdn, the city must have had a circuit of some 16 
or 17 miles. The portion of the city outside the walls probably 
consisted of numerous thickly inhabited spots connected with the 
city gates by long hdz/.rs. The intervals between these different 
quarters were filled up with tombs, gardens and mosques, whose 
remams now form a conspicuous feature in the aspect of the 
environs of Lahore. 

. There are no architectural remains of the old Hindu citv of 
Lahore, and there are some grounds for supposing that it did not 
occupy the same site as the modem city. Tradition points to the 
vicmity of Ichra, a village about three miles to the west, as the 
site of old Lahore. 

But there is not only a total absence of the old nindu 
architectural remains. With the exception of two small masques 
m the heart of the city, the Nfiniwdla ynasjid and Shirdnwdla 
wm5jtd,and the ruins of one or two shrines, there are no architec¬ 
tural rebes of an earlier date than the time of Iluraflvun. This 
fact, coupled with the silence of earlier \mter8, leads to the con¬ 
clusion that Lahore, at the period of the Pathan d.masties, though 
a place of considerable importance, was not remarkable for ft g 
extent or th« b^uty of its buildings. Prom an architectural 
pomt of view, l4il»ore is essentially a ]ffoghal citv ; and its Mu- 
himmadan remaiiis, with a few exceptions, are m the . MoMial 
style, the exceptions being the tomb of Shah Musa, by the rail¬ 
way station, which is Pathdn and the mosque of Maryam Ma- 
^arndni by the eastern gateway of the fort, the 
sMe of which 18 traditional between the Pathan and the Mo^-hal. 
Three localities at Lahore are traditionally connected uitir the 
Ghaznivideperi^ and are looked upon as places of great sanctL 
ty, the tomb of Malik Ayaz, who is said to have liuilt up the 
walk and fortress of I^hore miraculously in a sin^^le ni^ht^- tho 
tomb of ^yad Izhdk, in the quadrangle of Wazir Khan’s Mosoue • 

SaSSS IIUTVLm'? 

or ^ndurt, tUe St. Odo of his day, who accompanied the vic¬ 
torious army of Mahmud of uliazniin the charactei of spiritual 
adviser and died at an advanced age at Lahore. 

'“idinsto the fort we have examples 

with the ele^ntT*?"^ I ”/ ■^*’**f contrasting reniarknblv 
with the elegant but somewhat fantastic architecture of late’r 
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periods. The elaborately can-ed buildings, with pillars of red 
sandstone, supporting a sloping cli/m/a, in the quadrangle of the 
citadel adjoining Jahangir’s KhtcdbgJh, are good siiecimens of the “‘“'I- 

.cliaractcristic of the time of Akbar. 
tJahangir is a marble sleeping i>avilion which **®<r^*> 
st^ wuthin a large quadrangle enclosed on three sides by a 
colonnade of ^ stone pillars, intricately carved with bracket 
caintals, consisting of the figures of peacocks, elepliants and 
griffins. In the centre of the fourth side, wliich overlooked the 
Kdvi, stood a pavilion, in the Moghal style of architecture, and 
on either side at the point of contact of the colonnade with the 
outer wall were two chambers with verandahs of elaboratelv 
carved pillars supporting a sloping chhaja in the Hindu style. 

In the quadrangle was a garden, with a chabiUra or platform 
of marble mosaic, and beneath the pavilion and colonnades 
were underground chambers to serve as a refuge from the 
In the tomb of Jahangir, at Shahdara; the :Mosque of 
V\ azir h.han, on the south side of Uie city ; the Pearl .Mosque ; the 
throne rooin and marble pavilion in the citadel; the tomb of \saf 
Khan ; the Gardens of Sliahimdr; the OttUbi Bdgh or “ Garden of 
Kose-water ; the Gateway of Zeb-ul-AVissa ; knd the Imperial 
Alosque of Aurangzeb, we liavc examples of the Indo-Mo^-hal 
style proper, witli its usual characteristics of bulb-like domes, 
supported on elaborate pendentives, engrailed arches, marble 
lattice windows, and brilliantly enamelled walls. A special 
feature of the Moghal buildings is the profusion and excellence of 
the coloured tiling and enamelled frescoes {kdshi). 


I riuw Kdiiirdn, brother of the Emperor IIuinayiiE, when 
\ iceroy of the Punjab, seems to have given the first impulse to 
the architectural adornment of Lahore by building a iialace and 
garden nwir the suburb of Naulakha and extending thence to the 
river iiavi. A bdraddri, said to have been built by Prince Kdmrdn, 
the oMest siiecimen of Moghal architecture in Laliore, which was 
tor many years as a toll-house at the old bridge of boats on 
ine ^ ^ protected monument in the cliarge of the 

Archmologieal Department. All that remains of the palace is a 

larp gateway now used as a private house in the vicinity of 
Lehna Singh’s chauni. ^ 


Akbar made I^ahore his capital for some fourteen years, 
during wluoh time he repaired and enlarged and surrounded it 
and the city with a wall, portions of which still remain, though it 
was ^uKwt rebmlt at the commencement of the present century 
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" In the fort up to within a few years ’’ ^vn>te the compilor 
of the Gazetteer of 1893-01.,“ there were left some 300 ^ speeimens 
of the peculiar style of arohitcoture adopted by Akbar ; hut they 
arc nearly all destroyed; the Akbari ilahal, orelvamborof Akbar, 
has been razetl to the ground, and the smaller throne room liM 
been so altered by modern additions that it is hardly r^ogmsablc 
as an antique building.” Other architectural renrains of the 
period arc the tomb of ShJU Chir^h ; the tomb of Kasim Klidn, 
once the trysting-place of the Lahore wrestlcra and now tlic 
resilience of the Licutenant-GoTemor of tlie PunjalJ; tlie tomb oi 
Sliiih Musa ; and a mosque called tbe mosque of Kala KMn on 
tlie ri^lit band of the road from liobore to Mirin Mir Ibe 
EmpeW JalmngiT built but littlo, but there are siitjcimens of lus 
architecture in the greater Khwahtjdh, or sleeping-palace ; in tJie 
tomb of Andrkali and possibly iu the MoU or 1 earl 

Mosque, formerly tbe Chapelle Iloyal for the imi^rml Aorm. 
But the ascription of the latter to Jahdngir is questioned by the 
latest authorities. 


During the reign of Shuhjalidu the palace was enlarged and 
beautified under the supt riutendence of Asaf Klisin and the 
entire frontage coTcred witli brilliantly coloured designs In tile 
work. The beautiful tomb of Jahangir, at Sbalidara ; tbe mosque 
of Khan, on the south side of tbe city ; the Gardens of 

Shalamar j the gateway of the GMbi Bdgh ; the ; tbe tomb 
of iihin Mir* tbe summer house of Wazir Khsiii; the gateway of 
Zeh~ul-Nifisa ; and lastly»tbe tombs which lino the road between 
Amtrkali and the Shalainar gardens, are among the works of the 
l>orlod. A smaller Khwdbgdh was eretded adjoining the western 
side of that built by Jalidngfr. To the left of the KhieMgdh was 
erected the range of buildings with octagonal towers, tlie largi^t 
of which is called, par esicelience, the Samatt Burj and contains 
the small though costly marble ]>aviliou, inlaid with ilowers 
wrought in precious atones and known as the diauiakhat and the 
eelebrateu i^hkJiftiaholy used by Ranjft Singh as a reception room 
into which a new gateway called the Mdtki Pol was opened for 
tlie Emperor’s private use, through a garden which covered the 
space now^ occupied by the fort maga^dne and suggested a com¬ 
parison with the hanging gardens of Babylon. Opposite the 
paviUon in Jahangir's Khwdbgdh a hammdm or suite of bathing 
rooms w’as erected, wliich served not only for the purpose iiidi- 
cated by tbe name but also as a cabinet council chamber, and in 
the centre of the fort enclosuro, the once stately building known 
as the TakM or Tbrone-rooui of Sliahjahan. In the fourth year of 
his reign, the city having suffered much from the encroachment 
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of the river, Aiiran^zeb had a nmasive quay of imsoury con- chapter 
stracted for upssards of three miles along the river's bank* The ':ZJ 
quay, it is said, iv'as faced with lead; flights of steps, at intervals, Hi^j. 
led flown to the water's edge ; and rows of Persian wheels, pro- 
jectin.f^ over the sifie, made the waters of the Riivi available for uk* 
irrigating the gai-dcns which lined its banks* The reinains of the 
quav, or Banif of Alatngir, as it is called, are still traceable 
between the nortb-east end of the fort and the nllage of Bhogi- 
wal. But the great work of the jJcriod is the Jami Masjid, or 
IMuUlman Cathedral, the most striking building at Lahore, w hose 
white marble domes and almost eoloiisal unnarete may be seen for 
miles, a building said by some to ha^ve owred its origin to the 
Emperor’a pious remorse for the murder of his brother, Ddra 
Sliikoh, and by others to a desire to eohpse the beauties of the 
mosque of \Va3tir Khftn. Tlie completion of tliis mosque may be 
said to close the arehitcetural history of Lahore. Later attempts, 
such as theyOoldeu Bosque of Biklidri Khdn, and the Palace and 
Tomb of IChilii Bahadur, at Begumpiira, only prove how^ 
architectural taste fell with the fall of the Empire and became 
a moiigrel stylo, half lluhammadan and half Hindu. 

Ranjit Singh, unlettered and unpolished as he was, was not LaW omsti 
without a]>preciation of areliitecture. Accordingly, he stripj>ed ^ 
the ^iiuhammadan tombs of their marble facings and sent them 
to adorn the Sikh temple at Amritsar* He restored the Shdlamdr 
gardens, which had gone to ruin during troublous times of Ahmad 
Shiib, but at tlic same time laid ruthless hands upon the marbte 
pavilions by the central reservoir, and substituted structures of 
brick and plaster in their stead* He turned the which 

separat^ the fort and palace from the JamaJIasjid, into a private 
garden, and placed therein the marble edifice which remains to 
this day the architectural chef-(r(£iivr€ of his reign an example 
of injimicious spoliation and hybrid design* Besides the above, 
a few unsightly temples to Siva, erected in honour of a favourite 
wife or dancing girl, and some tasteless additions to the fort, 
comprise all the architectural works of Eanjifc Singh at Lahore* 

One of the latest specimens of Sikh architecture is the mausoleum 
of Ban Jit Sii^h himself, his son and grandson. The building is, as 
usual, m design substantially Hindu overlaid with Muhammadan 
details, and does not bear close inspection ; but tlie effect at a 
distance is not unpleasing* The palaces of the Sikh nobility show 
the same blending of Hindu and Muhammadan design, and arc 
further disfigured by small angular chambers perched on the 
highest part of the building, to catch the brecKe in tlie hot 
w eather and rains. The walls of the chambers are gaudily but 
roughly painted with scenes sometimes of a religious, some- 
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times of a warlike or sportiii!^ character, Tlie former are 
hSiotj taken from the life of Ktisliiia or of liriija Nnnak ; tlic 

_: ' scenes relate chielty to coiilUcts with the Afj^li^ms of the 

north-west front ier, but none are remarkable as works of art. 


/i^Uon til ken 
in 

yron &T 
tbe eonst-f- 
\'BtLiKl nf 
tlitj 

Ahcii-nt law* 


Of recent years tlie Arehteobgical Department has iindertakeu 
the conservation of ancient monuments, and amo3i!^t the 
measuTt^s taken the following are the most important: - Tlie 
mlliUiy bari-acks long used by the Dritish Government have been 
removed from the Am of SlidhjnMii in the Port of 

l^hore ; modern v alia and other excrescences have been demo¬ 
lished : the plinth has been expased fo view and the throne and 
chamber behind opened uiJ, It still remains to grass I be pkt* 
form in front of tho hall and to make good, as much as possible 
of the damage that has been done in the hall itself. Of the 
buildings around the quadrangle of Jahangir all modern 
additions have been removed from the one which did duty as a 
Roman Catholic Cliapel and the llari Khwalf/dh has been 
repaired in order to utilise it as an armoury in place of the narrow 
and confined armoury opiiosite the SMshmahaL The ChoU 
Khtcdbgdh of Shahjahiin has been converted from its use as an 
English Ghurcb, its modern Gothic roof and other fittings 
reiiiov^, the ancient marble corn ice and ceilings rebuilt and t£e 
whole in other uays restored in its previous form. Prom the Moii 
Miifjid the treasury has been mmovetland the modem brick walls 
swept away* There was a vast rent in the ceiling of the Shish^ 
m^hnl which neuessitatod the removal of the whole of tho iieai y 
roof in order to renew the timhera to u hicb tho ceiling u as 
attached ; after the timbers had been renewed a new- roof was put 
over them and the ceiling itself earefiilly and skilfully rei^aired 
The Mffzdri liagh garden has been cntiiely e-veavated, the old 
water channels and fountmns repaired and the garden laid out as 
far as possilile on its original lines, ^iumerous measures ’wore 
carried out a few years ago with a view to securing the enamelled 
tile work on the walls of azfr Khan's mosque and stnicturally 
strengthening the building, many parts of wliich were in a periloii 
state. The Railway ofiiees \iero i-emoved from the Railway 
Mosque, recent additions were demolished and the building 
generally conserved. At the Tomb of Jahangir at Shdhdara tlio 
minarets were repaired and partly rebnilt after the Dharmsdla 
earthquake. The stone paving on the roof and platform was 

largely renewed and the jfiit balustrade restored on one side of 

the tomb ; much of the inlay work on the tomb itself lias also 
been repaired j in the gartlen of tliis tomb and in the adjoining 
sardi jungle has been cleared, lawns and parterres laid down anS 
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old causeways and cliannels restored. ICeasvirea have been tJiken 
to preserve tlie fabric of the Tomb of Nih Jaiidn, wliicU is largely — 
ruined, and to lay out the surroundings. The Shalamdr garden 
has been much improved by tbe remoi'al of jungle, the laying out Action 
of parterres and the restoration of the water-ways and cause- 

wavs. somtioD of 

__ tlkB leiniilig 

^ ^ n Mfkrt mDDu* 

Section C,—Population, 


(fi) Table 0 of Volume P gives separate statistics based on 
tike census of 1011 not only of the density of the population of 4) Ml rib ut io n 
the district but also for the distribution of population over towns 
and villages by sex and among oecupied houses for each fohsil as 
well as for the whole district. 


Taking the fibres of the 1911 census report, the Lahore dis- 
trict is exceeded in population by one Native State only and in 
density by seven British Districts (including Delhi) and three 
Native States, . The density of eacli tohdil is aho\TO in the follow¬ 
ing table i— 


7'a^tU 

/ 

PopnlatLoti ptT eqnari^ 

) 

RuTid {lopulsition i>er ciilti- 

mile. 

vatfd Square mile. 

liuliDrc 

fiS3 

t76 

Cliunidn 

iitU 

-'ll? 

Kasdr 

£50 



The density of Lahore itself is 7,81G per square mile, which 
IS only about half that of Delhi and Amritsar, and a good deal leas 
ilian Rawalpindi and Multan, lliis is due to the existence of a 
large civil station. The intmmural area is as congested as that 
of any of the other cities. 


(0 Table 7 gives figures for six towns of the Lahore district— 
Lahore in the Lahore tahBii, Chimidn and Khudiau in tbo Chil-2ll.^“ 
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nidn ifthsU, aiid Kastir, Patti and Khem Earan in the Easur 
iahtiL It iriU be seen that Lahore and Kasidr are steadily in¬ 
creasing in population, Ghiinidn decreasing and the remainder 
remaining fairly constant, 

A detaOed account of Lahore city and other placea of 
interest ^vill be found in Chapter IV, and the foUoiving is merely 
a brief account of the minor towns : — 

Kasiir, the head-quarters of a sub-division of the same name, 
stands just off the grand trunh road from Lahore to Ferozepore, 
3 \ miles distant from the former and 16 from the latter, TJie 
town actually consists of a collection of fortified hamlets or kois^ 
Buiall in themselves, but fommig a considerable town. Since 
1867 Kasilr has been a municipality. Its history np to 1807 
has been related above; since then the town has declined 
in importance and is now little more than the centre of a 
local trade in country produce. It alsf> has a considerable 
reputation for the manufacture of leather, and a school of 
industrial art was founded there in 1S76, and revived in 1914. 
Kasur is on the line of railway from Lahore to Ferozepore, 
and is the junction for the branch to Lndliran and Amritsar* 
Chutiidn (38 miles from Lahorej is the head-quarters of a 
and the centre of local traffic in wheat, gram and cotton. It was 
constituted a Municipality in 1866, Kbudi^n lies about 16 
miles cast of Cbfinidn. At’Khudiiin the Eatora Canal breaks up 
into three Large distributaries which irrigate the Clidnidn iliilulT, 
Tlie staple occupation is agriculture* Khudidn w as created a 
Municipality in 1874, hut is now only a Notified Area, Patti ia 
38 miles south-east of Lahore and 28 miles east of Easur, It 
stands on the toad to Harike Ferry, formerly the main line of 
communication betw een Lahore and Ferozqiore, The population 
is principally Mc^hal, and lar^ly agriculturist. Patti hecaine 
a alumoipality In 1874, but siuee 1912-13 has only been a Noti¬ 
fied Area, Khem Karan lies in the Manjha tract of the Kasur 
tahsUj and is distant 7 miles from Kasdr along a metalled road* 
The Mimicipality dates from 1869* Liahore Cantonment has 
since 1906 been the name given to Mian Mir, the head-quarters of 
the 3rd or Lahore Division of the Northern Command. It is 
situated three miles east of the Civil Station of Lahore, A more 
detailed account will be found in Cliaptor IV. 

B(?sides these towns the district contains IjlS-I villages, two 
of w hich Pddlrirm and Fattoke are Notified Areas. Tliey con tain 
a rural population of 7o8,S2G souls. Some 13,000 persons are dca- 
eribed in the census tables as living in encampments, boata and 
largo faixfi, or as belonging to the imclaascd raflw ay population. 
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The percenta^ of the ^vUok population living in the villages 
is 73 23; the average rural population living in each village is —- 

636, and the nnmher of villages per 100 square miles is 12. Tlie 
number of persons living in each occupied house in the villages 
is l'9and in the towns 5 9. niiigM. 


For census purposes a village was described as any area for of 
which a separate record of rights has been made, or which has 
been separately assessed to laiid revenue, or would have been so 
assessed if the land revenue had not been released, compounded 
for or redeemed, or whioli the Local Government may, by general 
rule or special order, declare to he an estate. 

The villages in this district fall into the two “Indo Gangetic of 
plain ” types described in paragraph 28 of the Census Report of 
1911, the old ^ and the * new. ^ In the older Jat villages of the 
MdDjha it will be generally found on close inspection that the 
hoiisea are divided off in some sort of order according to thepa?/if, 
foru/Av or other internal sub-divisions observed in the village con¬ 
stitution, Whatever purpose they serve, in the Sandhn villages 
of the uplands they are nearly always Hanked by high walls. 

The lowland villages are as a rule more eramped than those in 
the Manjha, and less attention b paid to order and method in 
laying out the settlement. The lowland houses, too, are smaller. 

In Lahore itself the grouping of hour's varies with their posi¬ 
tion. ITithin the cit)^ walls they are nearly all built wall to wall 
and hack to back, and 538 acres is made to bear 20,691 houses, 
giving an average of ‘027 acre for each bouse. If, however, the 
Civil Station is taken in, each house covers an average of *30 acre, 
and if Cantonments are added, of ■-12 acre. 


(e) The variation per cent, of 
is as follow e : — 


the population of the district 

jfopolutioo. 


Pertod, 

Lahore^ Di'atrict. 

Whole Proving. 

1881—1 SOI ' 17^^ -- 

+ t(J4 

+ 101 

1891 ^hliH 

+ t’l 

+8’a 

lOul —1011 

-lO'S 



The actual figures for j>opulation 
1881 024,106 
1891 ... 1,076,379 


are—* 

1901 

1911 


1,162,109 
1,036,8 


The decrease of the last decade was general in the province, 
amounting to 2 per cent, of the population. The general de¬ 
crease IS attributed in the Census Report to plague and fevers, 
hut the decrease for the Lahore District is largely accountable to 
the transference of the Sliaraqpur tahnl 
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(d) The figures for migration will be found in Table 8. 
The most noticeable feature is perhaps the very large number 
of immigrants from the iUnritsar District. After Amritsar the 
districts which give most persons to Lahore, are naturally those 
adjacent to it, that is to say, Sidlkot, GujrdnwAla, Ferozeporc 
and Montgomery. The same districts with the addition of 
Muitdn take most persons awav from Lahore, but owing to its 
metropolitan character in nearly every case Lahore takes more 
than it gives. The exceptions to this rule are MultAn and 
Montt^mery and the Bahawalpur State. The total number of emi- 
<mint8 from the Lahore District to the Chenab Colony is 28,17G, 
of whom 15,676 (65-6 per cent.) are males. The Census Report 
gives no figures for emigrants from Lahore to the Jhelum 
Colony. 

The figures given in Table 8 for the tahsSls naturally give 
an enormous preponderance of immigrants into the headquarters 
tah6(l, and the last Census Report sho^vs that the immigration 
into Lahore city itself is very large, 436 per milk of the inhabit¬ 
ants being born outside the district. The chief classes of 
immigrants are railway employes, domestic and Lovernment 
servants. Immigration has been increased by the strengthening 
of the headquarter offices of Government, the transference to 
Lahore of the Military Accounts Department and of the head¬ 
quarters of certain departments, the growth of Railway Work¬ 
shops, and the establishment of new educational and other insti¬ 
tutions. The nature of the immi^tion has led to a preponder¬ 
ance of males, and the pro)K)rtion in the city is only 596 females 
{)er thousand males. 

(c) Statistics relating to age, sex and civil condition arrang¬ 
ed by religion are provided by Table 10. Pandit llari iCishan 
Kaul, R. B., O.I.E., discusses the’reliability of these figures in his 
Census iUjport for 1911, and the general conclusion of his article 
is that the figures should not be considered too trustworthy. 
The one feature of these which seems to call for comment is the 
apparent unpopularity of early marriages in the Lahore District, 
as shown in the following table :— 


— 

PsorORTlON ur MAESIRU to UXMARUllDD 
CUILUKEK 

(a) for the whole of 
the BritUh Punjab. 

(6) for Lahore Dis¬ 
trict. 

Children under 15 

1 in 16 

1 in 

„ „ 10 

1 in tC 

1 in UO 

« ® 

1 in 1,315 

1 in 11,000 
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The proportion of married women between the ages of 15 

and 40 wiio had migrated to the Canal Golomes was 38 per miffe ’_ 

in 1891, 35 per miUe in 1901, and 34 per mille in 1911. 

The following table shows the vmiatioii per cefiit in popular 
tion of the district at certain age-periods for the last three 
decades :— 


l 

2 

S 

* 

( 

5 

e 

1 r 

Pecadti, 

All k^(s. 

0—Iv 

“1 

o 

1 

1^ 


40—80 

Ota so 

iSSl—ISfll 

+ IG-4 

+ SSS 

-41 

+ 2K-0 

-(IS 

-400 

ISBl^lPOl 

-81 

-8-i 

+ se-s 

+ 1-? 

+asi 

+ 1040 

1901—1911 

-10-8 

-US 

-2l’£ 

—7'S 


^13^0 


if) The system in vogue in British districts for the coUec- 
tion of vital statistics is described on pages 56 and 57 of Part I 
of the Census Beport for 1911, 

Table 11 gives the figurt'S for births and deaths in the Laliore 
District for each year since 1001 and for three quinquennia pre¬ 
vious to that, as well as the actual umnber of deaths during the 
same periods from cholera, fevers, small-pox and plague. It will 
be noticed that tlie general birth-rate has never been higher than 
it ivas in 1014 (the latest year for which figures are available) 
and the death-rate has only tivice been loiver, at any rate since 
1885. 

Tlie mean birth and death rates for the Lahore District as 
compared with the provincial averages for the year 1914 and 
for the preceding quinquennium ai’e as follows 





BiKtKs. 

OlATlIA, 




1914 

rmtu of prs^ 
ceiUng fiTft yMJv. 

1814. 

ntio q£ pn- 
cedipg flTO jrpjini. 

Prortneo 

L&borc 



403 

603 

4SS 

446 

»20 

290 

311 

80^!) 


The number of males bom in 1014 to every 100 females was 
109‘4 for Lahore and 100 7 for the province : the excess of births 
over deaths for every 1,000 of the population was 21‘2 for Lahore 
and 14^3 for the province. 
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Table 13 ^ves the actual deaths aud bitths for each year in 
the six chief towns of the diatriot—Lahore, Ohtinidn, KhudMn, 
Kasur, Khem l£aran and Patti* 

(g) Table 13 ^vefi the monthly deaths (a) from all causes^ 
(&) from fevers. 

The following figures show the avera^ deaths from feters 
in each month for the decade 1906—1914 in the district: — 


Month. 1 

Average number of 
d£>athd from fevers. 

Novml>ei' 


Ot^tobcT "I 

2/1S6* 

December 


Jnnuarr 

l,0Stt 

June 

1,5»T 

SeptendiCT .** ■*' r’ 

1,G*1 

May 

1 .493 

July 

L33S* 

Au^niit *** ■■+ '•* ■■■ 


March .** ..‘ **•' 

l,aS8 

Febmary 

Lass 

April 

f L203 


•None,—It will htf uttTt frorn TfliWe IS thtit t1vp« tliTw ifnmth* showrJ an atmomial number of 
dE«thi fponi fwer m 1908 , bal (fron if alkiwtiiltco b niftdfi fiit Ihit tbe>' Btill bead tbt list. 

The annual figures for cholera, small-pox and plague are to 
be found in Table 11> and for infirmities in Table 14, Tliere are 
no figures for plague mortality before 1901. 

The chief method of fighting fevers in this district is the 
ubcti tdoop* distribution on a largo scale of quinine. In 1914, the Laliore 
«ri nen- UoaTtl distriluited 22,MO five-grain tablets, 1,925 two- 

grain tablets, and 9^ lbs of powder. The municipality distribut¬ 
ed 98 lbs. of powder* Kbcm Kam and Rasiir Municipalities also 
distributed quinine. 
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Plague is combated by a specml staff of Assistant Surgeons, chapter 
who tour amongst the \ullages educating tlie inhabitants, and 
introducing to them the best methods of eradicating the scourge. Popyuaion 
The chief arfti-plague methods recently adopted in Laliore have 
been trapping, baiting and smoking out of the rats. Trapping to cop* with 
is the favourite method vith the villagers partly because traps 
are easy to work, and partly because it does not necessitate their 
absence from the fields. However its efficacy is by no means 
uniform ; at times it has been successful, at others its results have 
been discouraging. Baiting is not liketl by the zamindar, chicfiy 
through his fear that some of the cattle may possibly eat a stray 
bait and die. However particular care is always used in this 
method, wherever cattle are kept, and as far as possible all 
unused baits are picked up. Smoking was newly introduced in 
1915. It was first carried out by means of smoke stoves, but 
afterwards by the use of liane s flint bottiSf which have been 
found to be better for the purpose. A third method of smoking 
is by roof fumigators. The attitude of the people towards 
smoking differs w idely. It can roughly lie said that, the more 
popular and influential are the villa^ headmen, the less resist¬ 
ance is offered. How ever as a general rule the villages do not 
object: all the opposition comes from a few recalcitrants. The 
enemies which plague oiier^tions and especiaBy smoking have 
to vanquish are the ignorance and suiierstition of the village 
folk, their complete lack of co-operation and last but not least 
their extraordinary lack of interest in their own welfare. 

Table 11 deals with infirmities, and shows the number of in- infirmitk*. 
sane and blind persons, deaf-mutes and lepers of both sexes. 

The number affiicted per 100,000 of the population in the 
Lahore District is shown as follow^s :— 



Ikiaxb. 

DBAF'MCTB. 

Totally Bu3(o. 

Lspa 

ors. 



Fm»Ie. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

I'etnale. 

1981 

47 

28 

97 

62 

561 

585 

14 

3 

1891 

57 

29 

102 

70 

390 

425 

- 7 

2 

1901 

100 

48 

42 

80 

336 

354 

8 

2 

1911 

102 

46 

75 

45 

263 

297 

4 

1 


Tlie inflatetl state of the insanity figures for Lahore is due 
to the existence in the district of the only Lunatic Asylum in the 
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province. A note to subsidiary Table I of Obapter X of tlic 
Census Report explains tbafc after deducting from the total num¬ 
ber of inmates of tbe Lahore asylum those born outside tbe dis' 
trict tbe corrected proportion for 1911 will be: — 

Males 37 per 100,000 

Pemalea ... d5 per 100,000 

Deaf-mutism has increased in the district during the last 
decade to an extent only exceeded by Ambdla, Gurdiispur and 
Sidlkot, but compared Tvillt 1801 and 1881 tlrere is an im prove- 
ment. On the other Imnd blindness lias decreased, and only 
Ludhiana, Amritsar and Hosliidrpur show' a more marked falling 
off. As far as Lahore is concerned the improvement is attribut¬ 
ed by the Census Report to tho oxSst-ence of the Mayo lEospital. 
It will be seen that leprosy is also decreasing in the district. 


(h) The following statement gives the infant mortality in 
tbe Lahore District during tbe last three years x-- 


Y*a&. 

otii nt4v. 

OjTI jLJdtP 

nvs Ytims, 

TotjUu 


F^nifeW. 

IIrKx 

FctdiIm, 

1913 


•P* 

,p, 

C.SIS 


4,791 

4,289 

iD.ses 

IfiU 


... 


5,232 

l.fHlO 

3.C53 

3,348: 

17,132 

ISIS 



... 

4.090 


3j603 

8,553 

ie.370 


There is a gratifying decrease to he seen in the total niimbor of 
deaths, hut even Sf> tbe proportion Ls enormous, and much 
remains to be done in this direction. In 1914, 51,071 births 
were registered and 10,131 cbildi'cn under one year of age died. 

Mortality is duo to a great extent to dirt and po\ erty, the 
general conditions of life of women living behind the curtain, 
bad housing and clothing, want of fresh air, and dark rooms! 
Moreover, as girls are not so much valued as hoys, less care is 
taken of thorn, and their death-rate is proportionately greater. 
In Lahore itself a good deal lias been done by tlie Society for 
Propagating Scientific Knowledge to curtail the evil. Classes are 
held in mothercraJt and home-nursing, and lectures in hygienics 
and kindred subjects, and much is being done to break down the 
barriers of ignorance and superstition. 

The birth of a boy h an occasion for great rejoicing; a girl 
causes less enthusiasm. Amongst the Muhammadans presents 
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are given to the rclationsj and sweets distributed, Bings are put 
in the child's cars and nose and silver ringlets round tbe throat. — 
Amongst the educated class prayers are recited in the child's ear, 

Por seven days the relations arc feasted j one goat is slain for a Birtia cuiiPutB. 
girl, two for a boy, ^Vmongst the ilmdns and Siklis the mother 
and child are considered unclean. A nurse is brought and the 
baliy washed in hot water, and with its mother is kept apart for 
13 days, whilst the room is carefully guarded against the entrance 
of unclean things. On the 13th day, after a Brahman has done 
pttjGi the mother and child are thought clean, and the relations 
are given a feast. Rich men distribute jewelleiy, and the rela¬ 
tions also contribute presents to the child. On thedUth day the 
motlier and child arc again cleansed and tho mother is allowed to 
go out of doors. 

(^) Sex statistics are to be found in Tablp 10, The foRow ***^‘^"' 

jug figures w ill show the proportion of females in the district to 
each thousand niales for the last four decades compared with the 
figures (^) for the province, (6) for the district and States of the 
“ Indo-Gangetic Plain 'West 
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It wUl be seen that there has been an alarming fall In tho 
proportion in the last dec^ade, whicli is goneitil all over the pro¬ 
vince, especially in thost districts wbieh fall into the same natural 
area as Lahore, But in no district or State in the whole province 
is the proportion for 1911 lower than in Lahore. Table 11 also 
shoAvs that in every year the female birth-rate has been lower, 
and the female death-rate higlier than that of the males. The 
reason for this disparity is partly to be found in the excessive 
female mortaKty from plague and fevers^ but the whole question 
is carefully discussed in the Census Report for 1911. 

{j) The statistics of civil condition are given in Table 10, CivU^Aodi- 
Tho following remarks about marriage and wedding customs are 
taken from the District Gazetteer of 1893-9-1* 

Marriages in the city are preceded by betrothals, generally 
contracted during infancy i in well-to-do families a boy is not 
usually allow’ed to remain unbetrotbed after four or five years of 
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a"e. The >vomeu of the two families arrange the matcli, and the 
men a^rec to whatever they propose. Often tlie males of the con¬ 
tracting families never even meet before the wedding takes place. 
Among Hindus interiuarrhige is greatly restricted by the caste 
rules. People of the Brahman, Khatri, Vesh or Sudra castes 
never ilitermarr)’ from one caste into another, and witliin each 
caste there is much social grading which must be strictly observed 
in contracting marriage ties, nor again may people intermarry 
within their father’s or mother’s tribal sect. A betrothal, when 
finally arranged, is announced to the brotherhood and presents of 
sweets and cash to the value of Rs. 25 to Rs. 210, according to 
means, pass from the girl’s parents to the boy’s family. Marri¬ 
ages in Lahore are generally arranged between families living in 
the city, and foreign blood is seldom introduced. 

People in the city are beginning to understand the evils of 
child marriage and i^ possible find a boy of maturer years for 
their daughters; but as most of the boys are betrothed at four or 
five years at present, no husband of mature years is available, 
except a widower. ' Among these a school bov commands a higher 
price than an illiterate, a collegiate than a scliool boy, and a man 
in Government employ higher than any. Por any young man in 
his teens who lias lost his uife there is the keenest competition, 
the presents or dowry offered rising in value by a process very 
like that of bidding at an auction. The dowTy of course is 
nominally settled on the girl, but the husband gets* it all on her 
death. Some young men have made large fortunes by the succes¬ 
sive dcatlis of thi*ee or four rich yoimg brides one after another. 
One of the chief reasons why education commands so high a price 
in the matrimonial market is that educated men w hen grown up 
see tliat their young wives are treated much better tlian unedu¬ 
cated families are likely to do. 

Among Muhnmn adans the marriage is performed by a 
Mauld or Mul'ahj who n.*ads the nikdh or marriage service. 
Among Hindus the marriage ceremony is performed as follows : — 
seven bamlioo stakes arc put up in an open ground fenced by red 
strings, to which green leaves of different trees are fastened. In¬ 
side this enclosure two reed seats covered over w-ith a red cloth 
are placed for the liride and the bridegroom. In front sit the 
family priests of either parties making figures of the god Ganesh 
and other goddesses, and reciting verses in their praise. The 
priest of the bride’s family makes the young couple go through a 
ceremony of w'orsbipping the heavenly bodies and then recites 
from tl e Shastras certain verses w'hich mean an assertion on the part 
of the bride’s jiarents that they give up their daughter; after that 
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he takes the bride’s hand and it into the bride^^room’s, c"a^*^** 

makes liim repeat a verse sii^ifyini? bis assent to the union. — 
This is called hafhleva. A lire is tben kindl^l; round which tlie 
bride and !)ride»room have to walk four times; this is called Betrothal auj 
/rftraa ; the fire is supi>osed to he a witness of the ceremony, as"‘‘"^- 
fire is looked upon as a deity. Presents consisting of valuable 
jewellery, cash, dresses, almost all kinds of furniture, sweets and 
animals*(a cow, mare. &c.), are then gifted by the bride’s parents 
to the l)ridegroom. The marriage is then complete. 

Marriages among Hrahmaus and the upper classes of Khatris 
of Lahore cily arc singularly free from the extravagant feasting" 
and noisy celebration which are so prominent in most Indian 
marriages, but their expenditure on presents is very h^vy. A 
man-iage costs the parents of citlier tlie boy or girl, anything from 
Hs. 20i) to Iks. 4,000. The bridegroom or his father gets the 
benefit. Practically among all classes the expense attendant on 
betrothals and marriage is very heavy : so much feeding and 
entertainnient have to lie done for relations by both the boy’s and 
girl’s family and for Jahtrs and menials. Rajput marriages are 
especially extravagant. 

Widow re-marriages are little knouTi in the city. Hindus wuow i*- 
reaard them as forbidden by their religion, and Muhammadans ““^8"- 
st^em to follow suit. Reform in this respect has been much 
talked of, but few of the reformers have ventured to set the 
example. 

The betrothals which always precede marriages are usually ^ 
efTectetl in villages at any age between 9 and 12 years old. The ***■ 
girls should not be older than 0. Girls must be married, if 
possible, in villages ns in the city ; with the boys of agriculturists 
it is merely a question of preference or of means to support a 
wife. Thus tlie first proposals come from the girl’s parents 
through a go-between, usually a Brahman or the village barber. 

If the parents of the boy selected send a favourable reply, then 
the girl’s peojde in a few days send tokens to the boy’s house, a 
few dates usually or other trifles of the sort; these are offered to 
the boy’s parents in the presence of relatives and if acc*epted 
they form an outwanl and visible sign of the conclusion of the 
betrothal. In villages the dowry given to a girl by her parents 
is very insignificant as a rule, except when the boy is of a higher 
so<’ial status than the girl, when the latter’s parents have to make 
presents accordingly. Otherwise among the Jats so far from the 
girl’s parents giving anything there is a custom, partly clandes¬ 
tine, partly recognised, under which money, varying in amount 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200, is paid for the girl to her parents. The 
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wedding may take place any time after the betrothal, but often 
does not for several years. The time of raarria^ rests with the 
girPs father or guardian who of course is guided by liis own 
and the girl’s convenience. Eventually, after consulting the 
Brahmans, he fixes on a day and sends intimation to the boy’s 
parents who are bound in honoiu* to accept it. Very soon after 
they send the girl presents of clothes and jewellery. A day or 
so before the wedding day the relatives on the l)oy’8 side assemble 
and proceed in procession to the girl’s house where the marriage 
ceremony is performed in the manner described above for city 
marriages. 

When the ceremony is complete then alms are distributed 
to faliirs and other beggars; all present, including village 
menials, are fed, and the bride is put into a doM or hand ear and 
carried off to the boy’s house. She stays there a couple of days 
and then returns to her father’s house. How long she is detained 
there is a matter of arrangement between the pair themselves; 
the bride’s father probably Avishcs to keep his daugliter, as she is 
\iseful about the house, but she may not stay away over the year 
without her husband’s leave. The final bringing liome of the 
bride is called mukldica. 

These are the same in this district as elsewhere. Inter- 
’ marriage between people -of different tribes is unlawful: on the 
other liand marriage between two of the same section of Jats is 
not countenanced. The Jat must select a woman of a different 
section from those to which his father or mother belonged and 
one too who lives at some distance from his rfllage. Muham¬ 
madans other than Jats do not appear to observe this rule. 

Marriage within the 6th degree of blood relationship is un¬ 
lawful ; or between members of different religions, but for this 
purpose no difference is made between a Hindu woman or one of 
a Sikh family. • 

lie-marriage of widows is common among the Jats and is 
recognized in villages among all tribes, except perhaps some 
Muhammadans of high social standing. Among Jats a widow is 
bound to marry one of her deceased husband’s collaterals who will 
succeed to the property on her death. Such a marriage would 
be made by the simple form of chadar^ddli or sheet tlirowing. 
If for any reason slie cannot, or will not, marry one of the col¬ 
laterals, and wants to marry elsewhere, slie is generally at liberty 
to do so, provided she abandons her claim on her deceased lius- 
band’s property and lives far aw’av from his relations. A marriage 
of a widow with a man outside the circle of her husband’s 
relations is performed by the ceremony known as karewa, wind) 
is little more than the fact of the man and woman living together 
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(it) The prevailing dialect of the district is Punjabi which i_o. 
is spoken by 970.059 out of the total population of 1,030,158. 

Urdu is the next in iinportnnce bein^ spoken by 37,o5o persons. — 
Hindustani is spoken by 0,725, Enijlisli by 5,909, Pashtu by 4,919 Lmgiugv. 
and Hindi dialects other than Urdu and Hindustani by 4,1S4 
persons. Other dialects and langiia^s are spoken as follows 
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Out of those that speak Punjabi, 909,600 speak tlie Standanl 
Punjabi of the [Manjlia, which is probaldy the pure^ form of 
the language that exists, and the remaining 389 speak Dogn. 

In the city of Lahore the enumeration was to some extent 
preiudiceil bv. the Urdu-Hindi-Punjabi controversy, but stringent 
iirecautions were taken to combat this and, in the words of the 
Census Report, the extent of the error ww iMigniflcant on the 
whole, ^riic present figures for the ci^ of Laliore with reference 
to the languages which were the subject of the controversy are 
as follows:— 
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(/} Table Xo, 15 ^ives£ the figures for the principal cjistes 
and tribes of the district, with supplements for tlie various sub* 
divisions of Jate and llajputs. llany of the trihes in the Lahore 
District are to ho found all over the Punjab, and tborofore it 
be siiilicieut here to i^ive a brief account of the most important 
of them only. Those which lia\'e been gazetted nnder the [jaud 
Alienation Act vvill be found marked with an A in Table 15. 

The Jats are not only numerically the strongest tribe, hut 
in many respects the most iniporfcaiit* In 1-11 tlier nuinbei^ 
102,77^, the distribution l>y religion being lliiidus J5,91fi, Sikhs 
9S,241, Mubaumiadaus 60,(121, Their distribution by is 

shoi^Ti in Table 15. The Sikh -Tats are a far more important 
section of tbo tribe than their mere numbers would lead one to 
think. Though the rules of conduct as laid down by Guru 
Ciobind Singh arc not observed so strictly as formerly, Sikbisni 
still retaitts iu ]iart the prestige of the military organisation 
which made it the ixjwer it was in the Punjab in the time of 
Eanjit Singh. The luaraudiug instinets instilled info the minds 
of Ids followers by Har Gohind, the fighting haliits fostered in 
the race by the sword rule of Eanpt Singh, and the consfciml 
faction broils tliat prevailed between the separate units of tlio 
MaharajiPs military fellovi iiig ivhcn not engaged against a eom- 
inon foe rei eal themselves coutimually in the every day life of 
the Sikh Jal of the present day, in bis grasping rapacity and in 
Ids readiness to take up arms In defence of wliat ho considei-s 
his rights. From an agricultural point of vievv the distinction 
of religion is important, because the rules of conduct at present 
observrtl by the Sikhs are much better adapted to tlio necessities 
of a cultivating life than the habits of Mubamnaadans at least, 
if not or Hindus. Chief among these is the rule prohibiting 
smoking; the Alubammadan and to a less extent the Hindu 
wastes his time, dulls his faculties, and to some extent predisposes 
himself to luxuriousness and indolence by exce^ive smokin'^. 
The iuuuunily of the true Singli Sikh from this liahit uiidoubtedfy 
makes him a more efficient agriculturist as a rule than Ids 
brother Jal of any other religion, Similarly being somcivlmt tax 
in his religious observance he has much more liberty aa re"Tiiris 
his times for going to and stopping at his work in the fields'than 
the Atuhammadan Jut, ivho though he may not carry out strictly ^ 
the iireseribed ritual prayers five times a day ninst conform 
more or less to the custom of bis co^religionisU. On the other 
band the Jluhammadan aud Hindu Jats are much less addict¬ 
ed, openly at least, to the vice of drinking, wliich is sanctioned 
by the iSikh religion^ and w'bicb incapacitates many a Sikh 
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cultivator for the steady perseverance in cultivation and t^uiet quapteb. 
domesticity of life to "nldcU the ordinary Jat in the absence 
of disquieting circutustaneesj appears to be naturally in- pt^p^iatton 
dined. This is suOicieut mention of the dlstim tions in 
clianider that appear to be based on differences in religion. 

Next come those found to acoompany dilference in locality of 
habitation. In physique, intelligence, and general strength of 
diaraeter without doubt far the finest spedmena of the Jat tribe 
are to be found in Ifdnjha, and among the Manjha Jats the 
Sandhis in all res 2 >ects raiih fii'st.. It nas Irom these tliat most 
of Maharija Raniifc Singh’s military leiders ivcne drawn ; and 
indications of the wealth and power to which they then rose ai-o 
to be found in the large masonry houses belonging to ancient ^Sikh 
Sarddr families, which sUU stand in many of tlie ilanjha villages 
though for the most part in Gad repair. Before and during the 
Sikh rule all the Jats of tlie Lahore Miinjlia formed an imiJOrt- 
ant contribution to the Imperial army, but after the general 
disbaiidmeiLt that followed the extension cf British rule over the 
Bunjab they appear to have returned to their villages and taken 
kindly to an independent rustic life, supporting themselves i>artly 
by moans of a carrying trade which brought in considerable 
profits before the expansion of our railway system and partly 
by the precarious fruits of a ciiUivation which was then alimist 
entirely dependent on an uncertain rainfall, canal irrigation 
not yet having l>eoii extendetl to the Bitri Doab tract, 01 late 
years the attractions of farming reudei'od easy by the new re¬ 
source of canal water and genenil abundance of laud have provetl 
superior to the prosi>ects held forth in (Joyeniment service, 
whether military or jKilice, so far as t!ic Manjlia Jats generally 
are concerned. Tliis is liic moi'e remarkable as in the adjoining 
district of Amritsar Iho SandhHs have taken largely to service 
in the army and in the military police. In the Lahore District 
tlie sons seeing their rathers for the most part preferring an 
agricultural life have followed suit and stayed at homo. 

A.S an agriculturist the Maniha Jat is f>nly moderately 
good, llitiierto their farming has been conducted on bj^oad. 
and rough principles ; tliey have had large areas to deal with, 
which until within the last few'; yeai’s were dependent mainly 
on dry cultivation, and this was dependent for its sucee&s far 
more on the season than on any sj^ecial efforts on the (mUivator's 
part. The canal extension even ,has hitherto made little differ¬ 
ence in the character of the farming ; the Maujha Jals still 
have plenty of land, which under irrigation gives excellent pro¬ 
duce in return for every little ti'ouhle on the cultivator's part. 

In the more congested parts however of this canal*irrigated 
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tract, OIL the north for instance, towards the Amritsar border, 
where population is beginning to press on the soil and the land 
in places sliows signs of exhaustion, the ^Hjople are coming to 
unaerstaud that to make their land yield continuously something 
more is required than a sowing preceded by two or three 
ploughings and followed by copious canal irrigation. 

Socially the Munjha »Jat’s character is often open to re¬ 
proach. The majority of them drink, and many of them drink 
to great excess : a considerable number of Mdnjlia Jat villages 
have obtained an unenviable notoriety for the numerous bad 
characters, thieves and highway robbers they shelter. Murders 
and murderous assault in the Maujha occupy far too prominent 
a place in the criminal records and appear to be increasing 
steadily as the Jats grow rich and riotous on the proceeds of 
their newly-irri^tcd lands. They are generally reputed to be 
deficient m chastity. Tliis might be more truly said of the 
women than of the men. It is not often tliat the village life is 
disturbed by any serious scandal of immorality. The fact that 
a Jat who has a woman of his own section outside his family to live 
with him incurs the general opprobrium of the brotherhood, and, 
also the custom whereby a Jat usually takes to wife the widow 
of his deceased brother by the simple ceremony of chadar diih or 
throwing of the sheet no doubt both act as a check on immoral 
tendencies. lu their dealings with one another the Munjha 
Jats often exhibit e.xcossive greed and intemperate cruelty. In 
their villages they are democratic by inclination and impatient of 
control by those they do not fear, but to the Government ollicer 
paying them a friendly visit, especially to the Englishman, they 
are frank and conciliatory without losing their outspokenness and 
customary independence of manner. Taken all round, notwith¬ 
standing his numerous faults, the Manjha Jat is a fine fellow 
with great capacities for good under careful guidance. Though 
naturally restive and resentful as individuals under injury done 
and always extraordinarily tenacious of their purpose, yet as a 
body they are quietly disposed in the absence of disturbing 
elements and easily led. AVhether as peasants or soldiers they 
yield readily to firm discipline, provided it is accompanied with 
justice and fair dealing. Both in their faults and in their 
virtues, Sandhtis ai*e the most prominent among the Munjha 
Jats as they are the most striking in their external appearance, 
the features becoming handsomer and more decidedly marked 
the older the Sandhii urows. 

In the Uithur of the Sutlej Beds nearly all the Jats arc 
Sidiiu. The Sidliu Jats occupy priucq)ally the western half of 
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the Ilithnr,'vvliich forms the southern portion of the Ch^nian 
fahstl. They came here probably from the Ferozepore District ^ 
on the opposite side of the river. An account of the Sidhii's* 
migration in this direction is furnished on page 59 of the Feroze- HUb*r jRt*. 
pore Gazetteer for 1888-80. The Sidhu is a far more peaceable, 
u'oll-behaved, and industrious member of society than his SaiuViu 
brother Having lived for many generations on the meagre 
profits derived from cultivation dependent on a precarious rain¬ 
fall and a slow and expensive process, of well irrigation by the 
Persian wheel, the Sidlm Jat has gradually become accustomed . 
to regard the cultivation of his land and constant attendance at 
his well as the chief if not the sole reason for his existence ; he 
has little money and little time to sj^nd on luxuries or on 
amusements. He is a thrifty hard-working peasant cultivator, 
who nrefers to regard farming as a pleasure as well as a means 
of siit)sisteuce, and will not therefore bother himself with the 
more ignoble and laborious market-garden style in which the 
Arain delights. In enterprise, pluck and perserverance under 
adversity the Sidhu Jat is immeasurably the superior of the 
Arain. He is the true “ zamindar *’ or “ husbandman ” of the 
Province, aud his women and children assist him all they can. 

The Jats along the Rdvi are principally Saudhus who have j»u of tk,. 
some large s<?ttlements along the lower course of the river *fl**«®** 
through this district, mostly in the ChiinUn tahsil. 

The above account indicates sufficiently the locality and 
features of such sections of the Jats as arc most prominent in 
different parts of the district. Other principal sections are 
described below. 

The BhulUir Jats occupy a few large estates in the centre ahniur j»u. 
of the Kasiir Manjha. They in common with the Her and 
Mdn Jat sections, who also arc found in a very few scattered 
villages of Lahore District, call themselves the asZ or original Jats 
and are said to have sprung from the Jat or matted hair of 
Mahudeo, whose title is Bhula Mahudeo. In character the 
Bhullars rcgemblo the SandhtU, but are inferior in physique. 

There are several Gil Jat settlements near the Sutlej in on J»t.. 
Kasur tahsil, a few in the Mdnjha of Lahore fahstl, and three or 
four on the Rdvi in the Chunidn tahsil. They are principally 
Sikhs, but they have not a good reputation in this district as 
cultivators, and are said to be ill-suited for the toil and risks of 
cultivation by well irrigation, on which they are largely depend¬ 
ent in the tracts where they lia]»pen to be settled. This is jKxssibly 
owing to their having long been used to the luxuries of river 
inunction, which now neither on the lldvi nor Sutlej is as good 
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as it used to be. They give one the impression of being both 
querulous and quarrelsome. Tn physique they are inferior to 
tlie ordinarj’ Miinjlia Jat. 

The DliiUhn settlements are few and scattered over the • 
whole district, chielly in the IMnnjlia. Their largest village is 
that of Bhasin on the* Amritsar Jiordor near the Ravi. Thei-e are 
many other miscellaneous sections of .Tats scattered about the 
district, but further detailed mention of them does not seem 
required. 

The next most numerous tribes to the .Tats are Arains, who 
are settled mostly along either bank of the Ravi at tlie upper 
half of its course through the district; as usual they lie thickest 
near the town of I^liore. Like elsewhere, so here the Arain 
is a humble minded j)eaceable creaturt*, without a thought almost 
except for his land ; this he works up to a high pitch of cultiva¬ 
tion by tillage and manuring. The Amins’ land holdings in this 
district generally originated in individmil occupation of as much 
land ns was then needed to support the squatter and his family ; 
thus no surplus waste land would be included; now their 
families have increasetl, sub-division has continued generation 
after generation, and the average property of most households 
has been leduced until it is t|uite iusutliciont to support his 
family, notwithstanding the jiroverbial capacity of the Arain 
to make soil yield double as much as it will under another’s 
management. Partly owing to the ]>re8sure of imputation on 
the land and partly in consequence of extravagant habits induced 
either bv the example of others or by exaggerated ideas of the 
value of his land, the Arain near Lahore has become deeply 
involved in debt and has had either to sell much of his land 
outright or to mortgage it for a price he can never make good 
or on terms he can never fulfil. A similar condition of indebted¬ 
ness, though on a less scale and of consequent depression of 
agriculture, is found in some of the smaller Arain villages in the 
Sutlej Jlitbdr, notably in the Kasdr Uihsil; there however the 
Ariiin labours under Aiflicullies, as manure, the one thing ab¬ 
solutely necessary to enable Arnins to carry on with any success 
their market ganlen style of farming, is not prcmurable in suflicient 
quantity. On the other hand in two or three large Arain villages 
of the hLasur llithdr, the verj' best cultivation of the ordinary 
crops such as wheat and maize is to be seen, and the iieople 
themselvi's are thriving and not much in debt. Generally 
speaking however the Arain is inferior to the ,7at as a peasant 
cultivator and as a revcnue-])aycr. Though exceedingly indus¬ 
trious and painstaking, he lacks perseverance; he succiunbs to 
adverse conditions easily ; debt specially appears to cripple him 
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more than it does the Jat. He lias no notion of keeping his 
homo neat, clean or comfortable, Arain villages are proverbially 
filthy and untidy, his women folk are not to be compared with 
the Jat housewives for attention to domestic details or for 
economical management of their resources. There are very 
few Hindu and Sikh Arain villages scattered about, the people 
of which claim to be called and rt‘garded as Jats. 

The Uajpiits are the next most important agriculturist tribe 
in the district. They are practically all Musalmiins ; no village 
is owned by any i>eople who call themselves Rdjputs and at the 
same time* profess the Hindu religion. The pretlominant section 
in this district is that of Hhatti RajpiHs. who number over 20,000 
.souls or about two-fifths of the total Riijpiit recorded population. 
Next to Bhuttis are the Khokhars, who number 8,399 according 
to the nx*ent census, Chauhans 3,608, Puniar 2,009. Other 
clans of Bajpiits in this district are very insignificant in num¬ 
bers. The true Rajput agriculturists are notorious for extra¬ 
vagance, idleness, and slack cultivation. In almost every Rajput 
village the mass of the people are impoverished and encumbered 
with debt, though on the other hand there are generally one or 
two leading men in prosperous circumstances. In the north¬ 
west comer of the Kasur fahit/l there are a few' settlements of 
so-callc»d Rajputs who are as competent agriculturists as any 
.Tats to be found in the Mdnjha. One of the most important 
sub-divisions of the Rajputs are the Khokhars who occupy a 
settlement along the bank of the Ravi, a little outside the Lahore 
city comprising 16 estates, of which Nidzbeg is the largest. 
These all call them.selVes Rdjputs, ranking their section as fi.fth 
in order, and marrying women only of their own section or of 
the four above them. They are all luxuriously disiiosed and 
very extravagant, spending money wastefully on clothes, horses 
and marriages. They take no payment for their daughters nor 
do the parents of the girl have much expense, but tlie boy’s 
parents spend anything from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000 on feasting 
the relations of either side, distribution of alms and dancing 
women. Also the tamhol or marriage gifts to the boy’s father 
are very extravagant among this class, and the jewellery given 
to the girl from the boy’s people comes to a good round sum. 
Similarly at funerals this section is reckless in their expenditure. 
Thus it comes about that the Khokhar Rfijputs are generally 
overwhelmed with debt. They are also very inferior agricul¬ 
turists, being too proud or indolent to do heavy manual work 
ibemscdves. The Khokhars in the Chdnian however are 
rather Jats than Rajputs and do not appear to-have the idle 
exjiensive habits of the Khokhars in Lahore and Sharaqpur. 
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CHAPTER The Dogars are of importance only in the lowlands near 
the Sutlej. They are said to have come there from the neigh- 
Popuittion. bourhood of Pakpattan about 160 years ago. They are all 
— Muhammadan l»y religion and call themselves converted descen- 
****”" dants of the Chauhans.of Delhi. They were always a wild and 
lawless race in the past having no settled habitations, and this to 
some extent is their chanu^ter still. Their houses hy the river¬ 
side are for the most part wattled structures which can be put 
together or taken to pieces with verj" little expenditure of time 
or trouble. The Dogar generally establishes himself near rivers 
partly from preference for the easy and inexpensive form of 
cultivation which natural river inundation enables him to carry 
on, partly also no doubt to have greater facilities for indulging 
himself in his favourite pastime of cattle stealing. Once the 
stolen animal can be brought acraes the river all trace of it 
from the other side is lost. ITie Dogars in this district keep 
up their name for indolence and had cultivation almost ])etter 
than they do for cattle thieving. In this latter respect they 
are exhibiting a slight improvement. 'Whether from their 
habitual laziness and inclination for opiates or from their extra¬ 
vagance and carelessness in whicli they strongly resemble the 
Eajpiit, the majority of the Dogar villagers are very poor, but 
the community usually includes at least one highly resj>eotal)le 
member who comes out to meet the Government official well 
mounted and ex\iensively dressed. 

KMuboh*. The Kambohs in this district are comparatively few. The 
large majority of their villages are situate in the Sutlej Ilitluir, 
principally in the Chunian tahsU. The ^fusalmdn Kambohs 
are hardly distinguishable from Ardins and very probably are 
of the same stock ; the Sikh Kamboh is better than either, being 
equal to the Ariiin in industiy, but more enterprising and more 
provident. He matches tlic Arain in market gardening when 
necessary and is not inferior to the Sidhu .Tat in general farming. 
He is however of smaller physique than the .Tat and of mu<3i 
less intelligence. The ITindu Kambohs are seldom found in the 
depressed and debt crippled condition into which so many Ardin 
villages have sunk. 

OnjJ"*- The Gujjars in this district are nearly all Musalmdn : their 

villages are for the most part in fair order, and the pcHjple are 
moderately industrious. They do not bear out the bad reputation 
that genemlly attaches to their class further down country ; but 
they combine pasturing of cattle with agriculture to some extent. 

The Musalman Mahtams seldom own any land, but make 
their living by catching wild game, chiefly pig, w hich they eat; 
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by Olid jobs in the fields; bv making roi)C8 out of sar grass, 
cuttin" down iunglc nnd clcnriiig Iniid for cultivntion in linin' 
dated tracts. The Hindu and Sikh Mahtains own a few villages : Popui^n. 
their cultivation appears to be fairly good, but all Mahtams are M^htamu 
looked on as a wild unreliable lot; they are quarrelsome and 
addicted to thicvii.g when they get the chance. 

]‘'ormerly this was the class from which the earners ’of Ub4n4^ 
Upper India’ were drami, and thev plied their trade in for¬ 
mer days on bullocks of which they kept large herds. Then 
thev took to agriculture, not instead of trade but as an ad¬ 
ditional means of livelihood. Now, however, their carrying trade 
has been superseded by the railway, and they have settl^ down 
more or less to agriculture for which their hardv spirit, {lower 
of endurance and industry well suit them. In all their estates the 
pressure of population is more than the land can bear, and 
many of them go out to seek a living elsewhere. The Sikh 
Labanas, found principally along the Ravi bank, are far the best 
culHvators. 

Of the Moghals far the larger number belong to the urban Mogiub. 
iKjpulation : and the same may be said probably of the Sayads. 

As cultivators, they are no better than Qureshis, being lazy, 
tliriftless and very hard on their tenants. 

The word Khojah is the same as the Arabic word Klnvajah, Tr ading 
meaning a man of w'ealth and respectability. In this district it 
is ased to denote a Muhammadan trader as opiiosed tc Ivhatris 
and iVroKis wdio arc Hindu traders. They are not landowners 
in the proper sense, but in the course of Hieir monej lending 
transactions they have acquired a good many wells and ^d 
plots of land, mostly on mortgage, but some in absolute transfer. 

They are chiefly noted for the severity of their money-lending 
terms. 

AVhen making advances of grain for food and seed they value 
such advances in cash at the dearest rates prevalent in the 
market during the year, and record the amount so estimated in 
their books ; they claim as interest a maria (the tw entieth part 
of a kafidl) of produce to be delivered each harvest or twice a 
year. If i>roduce is actually offered in discharge of interest 
or principal, its value is reckoned not at the high prices at which 
the advances were valued but at the lower rates prevailing 
after harvest. By such devices as these the Khojah on each 
advance he makes adds interest cent, for cent, on each year’s out¬ 
standings : and practically the original loan may be quadrupled 
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CHAPTER in a couple of years if no payment or delivery of j^rain has Ijccii 
mad»* in the meantime. The people fully reeo;?uiAe the iniquity 
popaiaUoD. of this class of transaetions and eoustantly make a complaint ou 
the subject, apparently pei^ardiir^ themselves as helpless victims : 
the Khojah is establislied in tlie village and uuuiages to keep 
out other village traders: the villagers must have alvaiices 
occasionally, and there is no one else to go to hut the Khojah. 

The Khatris and Aroras live chiefly in towns hut also are 
found in most villages as i)etty traders or money-lenders. Their 
terms of interest are more lenient than the Khojahs* and they 
are much more ready to take up a mortgage in security for a 
debt, and this is to the interest of agriculturists inasmuch jis a 
debt secured by a land mortgage ceases to have intert\st added to 
it. Also, if there is anything over in favour of the mortgiigee after 
making full allowance for the interest due, they will probably 
allow the mortgagor some reduction on the principal. Of the 
two classes, Khatris and Aroras, the former lias much the best 
position as a village trader and gets on better with the people. 
The Aronis have a larp^er proportion of Sikhs than the otlier, 
but in neither class are Sikhs numerous. The Kliatri is far the 
more enterprising of the two and is much readier to take up 
Land in permanent transfer hy sale. Many Khatris indeed in 
this district cultivate themselves. 

ef'wf'vu'* Numerically th<* chuhrds or scavengers are important, 
being in this respect thinl only to the Jats and Arains, and 
ckmirdM. numbering 9S2 per mille of tlie population. They fill also a 
rominent and necessary position in each village. In this 
Istrict 70 per cent, are Hindus, 20 per cent. Afuluammadans and 
1 per cent. Sikhs. Some of the village clinhr»Ui perform their 
hereditary duties of sweeiiing and scavenging for certain fainilit's, 
to whom* they also render occasional assi.stancc in field work hy 
working at the manure, folding and feeding the cattle, or in 
busy seasons helping to drive the plough. This class also w'ould 
carry messages from village to village, do all sorts of odd jobs 
which crop up on occasion, make the chhaj or winnowing pan 
and the sirki or grass thatch used to cover carts. For all these 
services he receives a sliare of all grain liarvested by the houses 
which get bis attentions. This share is on the average 5* r jHjr cent, 
of the gross proiluce. Besides this class, however, there are other 
chuhrds distinguished as athvv^ who confine themselves entirely 
to field labour and are the regular farm sweaters of the cultiva¬ 
tors, their principal duties being to attend to cattle, colltxit 
the manure aud scatter it over the land, drive the plough and 
the Forsian wheel, aud do all sorts of hard farm w’ork wdiich 
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their employers would sooner be excused. For these serdees chapter 

the athri chuhra is fed every day, provided with clothes and 

shoes and ^'cts a considerable quantity of grain eaeli liarvest. popaiauon. 

The :Nfusaliuan mochi is of the same caste as the Hindu 
chain ir. Tlieir proper occupation is ^ntli leather, with whicli 
they make and mend shoes, whip thongs, and blinkers for the 
o.xen ; in return they receive small payments in grain from their 
patron cultivators, ^riiey also do field labour sometimes, cultivat¬ 
ing' land on their own account, if they can got it. Like the 
cWi/Tfs they are put to odd jobs in the village, but they are 
above theui considerably in social position and would never be - 
expected to touch niffht soil as the chuhrds do. On tlie whole 
the mochi in this district has a status copiderably superior 
to that of the ordinary Hindu chamdr and is looked upon more 
as a village artificer. They are found in every village. 

The jiiWia confines himself in this district wholly 
weaving as a trade, though ready to take up cultivation Avheh 
he can get the land. He is paid for his weaving work by the 
piece and not by customary dues. 

These two names embrace a class of men whose occupatioas u dekki 
are concerned mostly with water, and there is no known dis- ^ 
tinction between the two, except that mAchhU are all Muham¬ 
madans and j/txmears only mostly so They carry water to the 
cultivators in the field,’ to the houses, and to all places where 
villagers meet and require water. They net fish and work at 
the cultivation of water nuts. They carry palanquins and all such 
burdens as are liorne by a load-stick (bhaingi) on the shoulders. 

Like the bihisnti among domestic servants, so these men out in 
their villages are the most willing and good-tempered lot. Their 
womenfolk furnish inidwives and wet nurses ; and also the 
i haitydivi, who cook maize and wheat grains in the karJhi or 
iron-plate for the afternoon consumption of the village, or bake 
the bread at the common oven. Both the kordhi and the 
common oven are very common features of village life in the 
district, and a mdchhan or jhinwan invariably presides at them 
in villagtis, though in towns males of the Khatri class sometimes 
take up this business if they are in poor circumstances. For 
their water-carrying services, the jhinwars and mdchhis often 
receive customary payments in grain. 

The h'tdr or blacksmith is a necessary feature of every vil- ^9k4r, 
lage ; he being the only man who can tit iron on to the plough 
and other agricultural implements. He is quite separate from 
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tarhhdn, or carpenter, in .this district. The iron is supplied 
^to him, and he makes or repairs as required, receiving in return 
Population, a sliare of the i^ain wliicli amounts on the average to 1*2 per 
jokir. cent, of the gross produce. The also cultivates land. 

Tarkkdm. The Carpenter (iarkhdti) is also a necessary institution to 

every village ; all repairs of wood-work are made over to them, 
the wood being supplied ; for these services they receive on the 
average about 1 *5 per cent, of the gross produce. Some tarkhdna set 
up on their own account and get a name for good carpentering, 
so that iieople send long distances to them for carts and big whee?s 
of the Persian wheel apparatus. Not a few /arkhdns tm-n cul¬ 
tivators, and very good farmers they make, especially the Sikh 
tarkhdns. 

Emwkdr. The kumhdr is the [Kitter and brick-burner of the country, 

who is responsible for providing all the earthenware in use, esiaj- 
cially the water-pots for the Persian wheel. For these ^rvices 
he receives grain payments each harvest which amount to 0 per 
cent, of the gross produce, lie also keeps donkeys, and it is part 
of his business to carrj" grain within the village area ; outside 
that area he will only carry for extra payment. lie is I he general 
carrier for all small articles such as manure, fuel, bricks, and the 
like. This fact and his connection with manure, which is much 
used for brick burning, puts him on a lower social status than 
either the tarkhdn or lohdr. 

ouwr cUttet. Of Other classes the teli is the oil-presser who also keeps lar"e 
herds of sheep and goats, for their milk, wool, and tlesli, all of 
which he sells. The Mi is of very low social standing. The nai 
is the village barber who also carries messages, especially those 
relating to betrothals, the rhhOnba combines the trades of wash¬ 
ing, dyeing and tailoring : in this district darzi or tailor is often 
spoken of as a chhiniba. Ghangars are menials of low' caste 
generally called in to plant, reap, or thresh rice. MirdaLu are 
the village minstrels who recite on festal occasions, and also act as 
go-betweens in domestic matters. 

The follo^ving are the main settlements throughout the dis- 

enumerated. The Sandliii Jats 
own the greater part of the villages in the southern half of the 
Lahore tahsil and about ten in the oast of the iahsil near the 
Amritsar border : north of Lahore itself there is only one villa‘>e 
owned by them. In Kasur there are a great number of Sandhu 
villages in the angle between the lialiore tahsil and Amritsar 
district; a group of about ten in the extreme east of the tahail • 
and a larger group stretching right across the iahsil on the 
eastern side of the road from Ganda Singhwala to Amritsar • there 
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are a few more scattered al)out the rest of the tahkil. In chapter 
Cluinian the ^at majority of the villages north of the Lahore- 
MulWn Railway are owmed by Sandhds, about eight in the angle PopoiaUon. 
between that railway and the Kasdr boundary, and a few Triulautri. 
more around the Kasur-Lodhnin Railway, where it enters the kntiSn of ihi 
^[ontgomcry district. In Lahore tahsil there are no Sidhu 
villages : in Kasi'ir there are four or five along the Chiiniun boun¬ 
dary, one just north of Kasur itself, and a "couple in the Sur 
Singh :aU ; in Chunidn there are a great number to the north¬ 
east, east, and south-east of Cluinian itself, stretching down to 
the Kasur-Lodhran Railway, and a few *-0 the south-east of 
that line. There is a small colony of Dhillons comprising 
about eight villages between the Rdvi, the Amritsar bonier 
and the Kahore-Amritsar railway; besides these there are onlv 
about three in Lahore tahsil In Kasiir there are about six, biit 
they are scattered over the whole tahsil, the largest is Sur Singh. 

In Chunidn there are only three or four isolated Dhillon villages. 

There are six or seven villages of G;! Jats in Lahore taAsi7 ; in 
Kasiir there is a group of about eighteen or nineteen near the 
Sutlej to the south of Ratti, another half dozen between them 
and Khem Karn town, a block of four on the Khem Karn- 
Amritsar road about 12 miles north-east of Khem Karn and two 
or three more to the south-east of Kasiir. In Chiinian there are 
about four Gil villages amongst the Sandhu villages in the north 
of the tahsil, and four or five more south of the Lahore-Multdn 
Railway. There are eight Bhiillar villages along the Kasiir bo'ind- 
ary of the Lahore idisil and a group of about twenty on the Ka- 
siir side. In Ghunian there are one or two along the Sutlej. 

There are no Manhes villages in theI.Ahore or Kasiir tahsil^ but 
there is a gi-oup of about ten in the extreme west of Chiinian 
tahsil along the Ravi. 

There are a good many Rajput villages in Lahore tahsil, nine 
on the Ravi north of Lahore ; thirteen or fourteen scattered around 
•^lazbeg. eight adjoining Cantonments on the east, and north 
^st; a group of five on the Lahore-Amritsar road close to the 
district boundary ; and about ten scattered about in the south of 
tahsil In Kasiir there is a group of four on the Kasiir-Riiewdnd 
road, five along the Chiinian border, and seven others in different 
parts of the tahsil. In Cluinian there is a group of nine on the 
Montgomery border to the south of Chiinian town, seven round 
Khudidn town, and some ten otlier i8olat(*d villages mainly to¬ 
wards the south. There are three Dogar villages in Lahore tahsil, 
two of which are in t’ e extreme north ; there are some twenty-three 
along the Sutlej bank in Kasiir, and four isolated villages between 
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Kasrtr nrd the Kutora CanaL Jr ClttSniiii all tlie Dogar villages 
{about tbirty ir nuiuber) are along flie barks of llic ^utloj. 

Ariiins own €*1 solid group of about tlurty villagvH rtiundaboufc 
Laliorc, and about twenty iu other parts of the tahsil They also 
own about thirty viikgea between Kasur and the Sutlej and six 
more in the eastern lialf of the tahsil There is a group of eleven 
Arain villages to tlie south of Chunhiu town, and fifteen or .six¬ 
teen more including KhudiHU in the rest of Chunkin, Awdna 
own thr^ villages near Lahore and Jlahfcams own tlirce near Lahore 
and SIX iu the south of Clmnidn inlistl. LahJinds own nine or ton 
along the Ed^i, north-east and soiith-west of Lahore, and 
Kamhohs own the village of lehhra near Lahore, four villages to 
the soiif hand south-west of Kasur, about nine over the bor¬ 
der in Chfniian, and two near Chdnian itself. 

In the following paragraplis h given a short aecount of each 
of the leading families of the district, detailL*d notices 

of each of them vvill he found in the new edition of Griffin's 
Punjab Cliicfs.” as revised and hrongiit np to date in ] 009, 
Families which once'were faniom but are no longer represented 
in the Darhar lists have of necessity been omitted. 

Raja Ilarbans Singli. father of Raja Fateh Singh, was the 
younger hrotjier of Raja lej Singh. Uarlmns Siiigh was horn 
111 18-16 hy a dilft rent iiiothcr from Tej Singh's ; soon after hh 
Inrtli he was adopted by Tej Siugh, who at that time had no srm 
Te] Singh ilied in September 1802, and Rija IL^rhans wns 

made a ward of the District Court at Lahore. ^Fhe Raja came 
into a veiw large and unembarrassed propert;^ in 1867 at the 
age of eighteen years, Imt the estate had again iiecoine d^-eply 
iiirolved hy lus deatii in 1900. Raja Kirthi Singlu the ekh st Kon 
suceeedwl and, the family jf/y/r was again placed under tht 
Court of Uards. Rnja iCirthi Singh died suddenly in 1906 
leaving no son. TTis younger brother, Raja Fateh Sin Hi Ins 
succored to the faniily seat in Darbar and to the jdfjir, the lands 
of which are mastly situated in GnJrfliiwAla thmigli there are 16 ' 
estates belongmg to It iu this district; the immoveable prouerf.v 

other than the jafjr nas divided bet^veen the late Raja's widow 
and ins two brotli^rs. Tlic ,vas released from tlic Court of 
WaKli m 191t),_ Ihe Ililia lives generally at Siiekliupiitu, n lar-n; 
town of the GujriinyAk TJistriot, not far from tlio LaVore l.oitip'’r. 

a J,n 1 c'''1 Sing!,, 

Tpfs!^: 1 ^arendra Siag],, ivag born to RAja 

lej i^uigh. Disputes as to the succession nnm until, hv an a^reo- 
ment effected m 1886 lia]a Darbans Singli made over to Sardar 
^a^endraSlIlgb a considerable portion of lua property. Saidar 
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Narendra Singh died in lOCKl and was succeeded by bis only son 
Sardar Dikram Singh, ivho resides in Amritsar, where he is an 
Honorary Jiagistrate and Civil Judge of the 1st Class. 

Nawdb Fateh Ali KMn, C J E., is the head of the well- 
known Kazilb^h family. The first I^awah; Ali Baza Khan, 
rendered valuable service to the Britiidi Government at Kabul 
in the first Afghan campaign of 1839. These services were per¬ 
formed by him at the greatest personal risk and to the loss of bia 
wealth and hereditary estates. Finding his life in danger in 
KAhul he accompanied the British forces to India. From then 
onwards the family lias resided in Lahore. When the mutiny 
broke out the family came greatly to the front and did valuable 
scrvi^, m recognition of which Ali Raza Kban, the head of his 
family, was granted a talukddri of 147 villages in Bahrateh, Oudb, 
worth Ka, 15,000 per annum. He also received the title of 
Khan Bahiidur and was created a Nawab in 18G4, two years 
before his deiith Ali Baza Khan left three sous, the eldest of 
whom, Nawdzish AH Kban, was appointed Nawab on his fathcr^s 
death. Ilns gentleman, who held the difficult position of Presi- 
dent to the Lahore ilunioipal Committee, for several years, prov¬ 
ed himself a worthy successor to his father and earned for him- 
1 revered by Europeans and natives alike. In 

1880 tlie CompanioRsliip of the Indian Empire was conferred 
upon him and three years later he was created a Knight of the 
^me Order. Id 18 8 G he received as a grant from Crovermnent 
the proprietary rights free of revenue in Kakli Juliana of Lahore 
oAiSTt. In 1887 INawiib Xawdzisli Ali Khdn was appointed an 
udditioual member of the Supreme Legislative Couneil of India. 
In August 1889 he started on a tour through Europe, his ulti¬ 
mate object being the pilgrimage to Mecca. He arrived in Kar- 
bala Rud there contracted an illness, of which he shortly died in 
Uetoher 1890. His younger brother, NasLr Ali Khan, succeeded 
to all ^awizish Ali*s estates in Oudh and in the Lahore District - 
he was also confirmed in the title of Naivab in 1892. Kasir Ali 
iS^iian served for twenty-five years in the Provincial Civil Service, 
and died in 1396, being succeeded by his nephew, Fateh Ali 
1 m "ho inherited the title of Nat&db and his uncle’s estates ; 
ana became the rejireseiitative of the family with a seat in 
Brouncial Darhiirs. In 1902 ho proceeded to England as one 
of the represontatives of the Punjab for the Coronation of Hia 
Aajesty the King, and in 1903 was invited as an official guest 
to P®lbi I^rbar* at which he was invested as a Companion of 
the Order of the Indian Empire. In 1994 he was made an addi- 

w ^ Govern or-Gonerars Legislative Council. 

Ihe Nawab a devotion and loyalt>' to the British Government 
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chapter have been repeatedly proved and have won the commendation 
ll_' of Bucce&sive Vieeroys and Lieutenant-Go^^etnors* lie is a 
pDpiiiiUan. liberal subscriber to all cbaritablo ca\ises and baa earned the res- 
N»wii> riteL peot of all classes botb as a public-spirited citizen and as one of 
AiiELin. the leading iluhamiuadan noblemen of fclie Punjab, 

Wwift Kmiu Dfwdn Kaflis Niitb is a great-grandson of RAja Ibna Kritb, 
the Talleyrand of Punjab in the latter days of the Sikh Em [lire, 
a member of the Council of Regency before the Annexation 
and an able adWser* /liter the annexation of the Punjab Rdja 
Dina Nutb was confirmed in all his f/iCfirs irorth Rs. 
annually, which be held till his death in 1857. Buildings left . 
by him iu the Lahore city are a shiwdla near the Police Court, 
for the support of which he alienated a jdglr of Rs. bfiO still 
maintained in perpetuity, and another sM^dla near the "IVazir 
Kiiau luus^ue. Amar Niith. the eldest son of Rdja Dina Ndtli, 
was a man of considerable ability and was the author of some 
very beautiful sonnets, also -of a valuable and interesting history 
of Ran]it Singh. He enjoyed from Government a easli pension 
of Rs. 4,000 per annum, which on his death was converted into 
u jdgii' of the same amount to descend in perpetuity according 
to the rules of primogeniture. Dfwdu Amar Nath died in 1SG7, 
leaving tiro sons Diwaii Rdm Niith and Pandit i^Ian Ndth, 
Djwnn Rjim Nalh was ajipoiuted an Extra Assistant Ooiu- 
missioner iu 1882 and ivas selected for a District Judgeship in the 
higher ranks of the Punjab CommisBioii in 1884, a jiost wliich 
he held till hifi retirement. lie suceceded to his fathePs position 
on tlie Provincial Darhar list and ivas a Pellow of the Punjab 
University. In 18DG in recognition of his Integrity and work 
as I^tricl Judge he was granted tlie personal title of Djwdn 
Bahadur. lie died iu 1904 and nas succetded in the title of 
l)iwan, his ,dgir of Rs, 4,000 and property by liia son Riwan 
Kaihls Noth, who, being of unsound mind, is only nominally 
head of the family. The whole of the property held by Hfwan 
Amar Nath is non managed by the Court uf" \Tards on helialB 
of Dhvrtn Kailas N^th and Ms cousins, DiVan Som Niith and , 
1 audit Cyan *vath. I3man R^m Nath s younger hrofchor Pnndit 
Man Nath, who was born in 1860, finally became Chief J udge 
in Jammu. He died in 1S04. His eldest son, Som Ndth, who 
U an Extra Assistant Commissioner, has been allowed by Govern¬ 
ment to prefix the courtesy title of Diwan to his name. 

BhUOttMii Bbdi Gurdit Singh represents one of the most infiueatml of 

the religious families at the Sikh Court of Lahore Basti ^Ur^^ 
was the firet piximincnfc member of the family ; he and Ms aon 
Harbbaj Rai were both in liigb favour with Mah^r^ija Kanjit 
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Singh, When the Pnniah iva$ annexed in 194=9, the family held<?3^EH 
jd(flr$ amounting to Rs. 19,000, of tyMcH Rs. 22,447 were main- — 
tained, some permanently and the rest temporarily. Bhtli JTidhfm Pornlaiion. 
Siu<^h, a great‘granilson of BMi Baati Him, was made in 194G a Btiii Cn^dit 
member of tiie Council of Regency, whioli office he held till the 
armexation, Bliai Xidhdn Singh died in 1850, and hia cousin 
Bhdi Charanjit Singh was recognised as the head of the family. 

He was a good scholar in four languages, was deeply interested in 
educational matters and was appointed an Honorary Magistrate 
in 1B79. On his deatli bis was resumed, his four minor sons 
receiving in lieu a grant in perpetuity of Rs. 3,133 per animm. 

His cousin Blidi Nand Gopal became the representative of the 
family ; he was a Provincial Barhdri and for some time a nomi¬ 
nated member of the Lahore Municipal Committee. Bhai Nand 
Gopal died without issue in 1895, hut lie had adopted as his son 
Manohar Lil, a grandson of his sister, vrho is alive and a Bivi* 
sional Barbaric On Bhai Nand Gopal’s death, Bhai ilihdn Singh, 
sou of Nidbdn Singh, was aclcnowledged as the head of the family* 

He was a member of the Lahore Municipal Committee from 
1876 to bis death* and was appointed an Honora^ Magistmte in 
1892. In recognition of these services he received the title of 
Rdi Balxadur in 1891. He was nominated aPellow of the Punjab 
University in 1898. Bhdi Mihdn Singh ivas one of the most 
prominent eitinens of Lahore and exercised a powerful influence 
for good in the city. He died in 1900, leaving two sons, the elder 
of whom, Bhui Ilflrdial Singh, is a Ttih^tlddrt and has succeeded 
to his father’s seat in Bivisional Bari>apa. Since the death of 
Mihan Singh, Bhai Gurdifc Singh, the eldest son of Cliai-anjit 
Singh, has been recognised as the head of the family, and is a 
Provincial Darldri. He is in charge of Mahardjcy Ranjft Singh's 
tomb at Lahore and is a member of the (anaging Committees 
of the Aitchison Chiefs' College and the Kbalsa College at 
Amritsar* From 1900 to 1902 he iivas a member of the Muni¬ 
cipal Committee of Lahore and in 1903 he was invited as an 
official guest to the Coronation Darbar at Delhi. 

Diwan Bahddur Dfwdn Narendm Ndtli belong to a Kash* 
miri Brahman family who emigrated to Hindustan in the 18th. xarwtJrt 
century owing to the persecution of the HiiiLduB by Alunad 
Shah Abddli after bis conquest of Kashmfr. The family, 
whose most prominent members were Biwdn Ajodhya Pershdd, 
grandfather of Biwdn Balxddur Biwdn Narendra Nath, and 
Rdja Bfna Ndth, cousin of Diwdn Ajodhya Pershdd, attained 
to a position of great eminence at the Sikh court. After the 
annexation Diwdn AjodWa Pershad gained a high character 
with all English officers for his upright and lionourable dealings 
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and a name Tiitb tlie public for justice and impartiality. 
Tlie fdgh'B of the liad lapsed to Government at an¬ 

nexation, but he Tras panted a pension of Ks. 7^500 and of 
this Bs. 1,000 Trt as sanctioned to be upheld to him and his 
heirs in perpetuity; Also in 186: an area of 1,300 acre.s 
’W'as ip^nted to Iiim from Hlujanval Bakh, wbicii is now 
known as Ajodluapur. Biw An Ajodhya Pershad died in 1870 
and his son Baij Xs'dh in 1875. Diwan Xarendra Xath was 
11 years old when his father died ; liis estate, which was saddled 
witli a heaiT debt of Rs. 40,000, w as restored to solvency under 
the nianagemcnL of the District Court of IVards at T/aliore. A 
life pension of Rs. 1,636 was sanctioned to the ^oung Bfwrtn 
over and above the income of the estate of Ajodhiapur, After 
attaining Ins majority he was granted a sent in Provincial 
DarbArs and was allow ed to assume the hereditary title of DiwAn, 
In ISSti he obtained the degree of Master of Arts and in the 
foUowiug year was nominated a Fellow' of the Punjab Dnivejf^ity^ 
In 1SS8 be w'as selected for the post of Assistant Oommissiener 
under the Statutory Civil Service Rules and in 1995 was 
promot^ to the rank of Deputy Commissioner, which he still 
holds. He was granted the title of DhvAn BahAdur as a personal 
distinction in 1908^ The DiwAn has trareUed extensively in 
India, Ceylon, Europe and Egypt. He enjoys perpetual j/girs 
in nine vilbgea in tbo Lahore of one of w bich, Amfrpur, 

he is also owner. 

Hardial Si]jgh of .Injja is the present head of the family nf 
Sardiir Kahn Singh, Nakai, though the beat known membW is 
Abdul Aziz, the third son of SardarKdbn Singh, who Uvea at WAn 
Adhan and was early in life converted to Islam, The family 
which derives its name from the Naka countryj lying between 
Lahore and Gvgera, was one of the smaller mish of the Sikh 
confederacy and had eoneluded a rastrimonkl alliance with the 
great Ranjit Singh, gained a large amount of territory in the 
Chun inn, Kasdr and Gugera iahssls, but was deprived "of it by 
Maharaja Ranjft Singh, Sardar KAlm Singh, who then represented 
the family, being left with only a few estates round DebrwAl 
village neat the iLUi in the ChdmAn After annexation 

SardAr KAlm Singh was left in possession of a life pension of 
Rs* 3,840 in addition to a idgir revenue of Ks. 11,980. Hardial 
Singh holds a idgir of Rs, 9,0U0 per annum granted in 1862 to 
Cbattar Singh, son of Sarddr KAlin Singh, and his heirs male in 
perpetuity according to the rules of primogeniture, and Abdul 
Aziz has a life of Rs. 1,200* Din Muhammad, son of Abdul 
Aziz, is a Ndib Tahsilddr. Tlicre has been considerable ilLfeelin«' 
between the Sikh and Muhammadan branches of the family; 
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The Pakfr family of Laboie claims its local name Sukkdri 
from the fact that ita founder -Jaldl-uil-din, a priest with a great — 

reputation for sanctity who aftemarda migrated to the Punjah, 

resided at the close'of the 7th centui^ of the Muhammadan era Khip ^hih 
at Dukhdra. The first member of the family to come to piromi- 
nence was Aziz-ud-din, who made a suircesa as the private Bnkhiw. 
physician of Maharaja Eanjit Singli and was liberally rewarded 
by'the monarch. In all matters connected ^vith Europoans and 
the English Government Az(z-ud-dhi was the best and truest 
adviser of Mahrirdja lUnjit Singh. He enjoyed also a great 
reputation for his courtier-like manners, his eloquence, poetry 
and elegatit writing. Aziz-ud-dln died in ISio* During the 
life-time of Fakir AzSz-ud-din his brothers, Imdm-ud-din and 
NiVr-ud-dfn, played subordinate parts, hut both were men of 
some importance, and the latter in particular, fr^m wliom Khdn 
Sahib k'akir Sayad Xalfar-ud-din la descended, demands some 
notice* t'rom 1818 he n af; in attendance at the Sikh Court and 
was entrusted with multtfariom: responsible duties, including 
that of Royal Almoner, Along with his famous bTother. Nur- 
ud-din was closely connected in the conduct of negotiations with 
the British Government in which be always displayed tbo most 
kindly spirit, and in 18-tfi he was appointed a member of the 
Council of Regency. In 1850 the Supreme Government con¬ 
firmed to him for life all his jdqtrs and allowances amounting to 
Es* 20,885 per annum. Ndr-nd-dfu died in 1852. Of bis de¬ 
scendants the most prominent was his third son, Fakir Saiyad 
Kamar-ud-din, who became attached to the Sikh Court at an early 
age. In 1882 a khitlat of Rs. 500 was conferred on him by the 
Paujah Government, and In the same year he was granted proprie¬ 
tary rights and later the rights in 700 gkiimaos of waste land 

in tiic Lahore UihsU, where he founded the village of dalalaMd. 

He was ^r some years a member of the Lahore Municipal 
Committee and of the District Board, and wps the senior Ilono- 
rary Magistrate in Laliore, one of the oldest fellows of the Punj¬ 
ab ’ DniyersiU- and a Provincial Darbari. For his valuable .ser¬ 
vices in all these capacities he w^as made a Khan Bahddur at the 
Jubilee of 1887 and a Commander of the Indian Empire in 1909. 

On his death in 1909 Ids eldest son, Khan Sahib Fakir Sayad 
Zaffar-ud-din, an Honorary Magistrate and retired Deputy Super¬ 
intendent of Railw ay Police, became the head of the family, 
succeeding to a part of the family jdgir and property, and to 
the seat in Provincial Darbitrs; the bulk of the |)ersoTial pro¬ 
perty was left by Fakir Sayad Kamar-ud-dfn to his second son, 
JnUl*nd-diu. Another prominent member of this important 
family, for a fuller notice of which apace is unfortunately 
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insufficient, ’^vas Pakfr Say ad IftikluiT-ud-dinj nephew and 
Ron-in-law of Paki'r Say ad Xainai--ud-dfn^ who after a distin- 
guisiied career in Government service, metudutg the post of Bri¬ 
tish Euvov at Kabul, died in liarness as Settlei^ient Officer of 
Hashidrpur in 19 H He leaves a minor soDj Fakir Say ad SM]- 
ud-din. 

DlwAn Kishau Kialiore is the present head of a family which 
Ki«w <3 attained to eminence in the service of Malidr^ija Eaujft Singh ; 

Db&riv&iA derives its name from a hnmorons nickname en by the 
Xalnir/ija to Diwan Batan Oiiand, the grandfather of Dfwan 
B^i} iCuradr, to distingviish him fn>m another Batan Ghand at the 
Court. Bhvan Batan Chand wus employed in the Postal Bepart- 
ment under the Sikhs and enjoyed casli allowances as well as 
jdgirs in estates in various parts of the Punjab. Aft^^r the Sutlej 
Campaign he was appointed Postmaster-General in the Punjab 
and did excellent service thronghout the rebellion of 1848-S9. 
Un the annexation of the Pnnjal) eerlaiu of his ji^gtra amounting 
to Bs. 6,800 were released to him for life free of all service anil 
a nnrden w'orth Bs. 206 near the Shdhdlini Gate of Lahore ivas 
refused to him and his male heirs in i>ei petuity. He w as api>f>int- 
ed an Honorary Magistrate of Lahore City in 1862 ; in this 
capacity he showed much activity and intelligence. He was 
always "liberal when money was reipiired for any w ork of public 
utility, he built a fine and tank ne«ir the Shilhalini Gate 

and liad a largo sbare in the formatioii of tlie public gardens 
round the city. Ho was created a Diwim by the Supreme Gov¬ 
ernment in 1S65. He died in 1872. He was succeeded by ids 
eldest‘son Diwrin Bhagwdn Pds, who was granted a Jiig/r of 
* Ks. 2,c85 under a sn?md, datetl 7tb January 1874 He too was^ 

a Provincial Barhdri and an Honorary itagistrate of l^^aliore, 
took a keen interest in city niatfers, erected several hmldings 
and was a gentleman of public and enlightened spirit; tiip 
honorary title of Pfwan was conferred on him in 1892. Bfvvdn 
Bliagwftii Bds died in l9Uij and was succeeLleti by his son Biwan 
K4j KumAr who only survived him for three years. Diwdn Bni 
KuinaPs eldest son, Tbwiln Krishan Kishoro, who is now the 
beau ot llie fauiily, has succeeded to the family jffgir, prjjperl.v, 
title and seat in Darhrir; he w'as etlucatcd at the Govermnent 
College and was niado an HouorniT Magistrate for J^ahore City 
in 1903. J>ala Hariuim Bris, younger brother of Bi^An Batan 
Chand, is a retired Extra Assistant Goraniissioner. He ie nn 
Honorary Magist rate in Lahore, but resigned on account of old 
age irt liK)7. His son. >loti Bdm, is a Tahsrtdm\ 

Pandit .Vniar Kath is the leading represenfativ e of a Brah* 
SSt man family whose traditiona go hack to the year 1241 when 
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Alla-iid-diii Hasud was king of Delhi and which settled in Lahore 
about the middle of the ISfcli century. The founder of tiie for- — 

tunes of the family wm Brij R^j or Brij Lril, who wa$ made 
Pandit when Ran jit Singh rose to power and was appointed to J^nditArnai 
read and explain the saored Sanskrit books, holding this post and 
remaining in high favour till 1833. Pandit Madhsudan, his son, 
was also a great stdiolar ; he also held oifice at the Siklv Court and 
enjoyed valuable On hU death in 1SG3 a bequest hy him 

of Ms entire properly along witli the imriieUial jifglr to his fourth 
son Devi Ditta Perghnd ivas contested in the Civil Courts hv the 
other heirs. Eventually by a compromise all the property " with 
the exception of tXiGjdgtT revenue was divided equal!v among all 
the ^Tis. Pandit Rfidba Kislien, oldest son of randit\Madbsddan, 
received a grant of 2,0'(K) acres of land in proprietary right in tah- 
stl Chitnian, now known as the village of Kofc Rudha Kishen, as 
the reward of his personal exertions in en non raging Sanskrit 
learning and in promoting fho Punjab University College move- 
nient. On Pandit Radlia lCishan*s deatii Rs. ] ,21)0 out of his 
/ffyfea were contimieil to his son Pandit RIsUi Kesh, who also 
inherited his private property* Pandit Hishi Kesh, after a 
career of puldic utilit^V died in 1688. His son Pandit Bansi Lul 
having died childless m 1SD7- his property went to his widows, 
and Ills seat in Darljar to Pandit Amar Nath (see below), the 
family jiffftr being divided in three equal shares between (a) 

Amar Nutli, (S) Jowala Cat Perslnid, and (c) Bohan L.d and 
Panna Lnl, jointly, the grandsons of Bui Kishrin, second son of 
Pandit Maclhsudaiu Pandit ^Vmar Ndth is the only sou of Pandit 
Bar Kishan, >\ ho pre^le^Jeased iiis father Pandit iladhsiidau ; he 
is au rtonorary ilagistrate and a Provincial Darbari, witli a seat 
senior to his cousin dowala Dat Pershiid, sou ol Devi Ditta Per- 
shad. 

The founder of the fortunes of this family was Sheikh 
Mohi-ud-dfu. who when very young attracted the attention of 
IK wan lloti Ram and so came to the notice of Maharaja Ban- 
jit Singh, His sou fmam-iKUdiu Khan was Governor of Kash¬ 
mir, when that province was made over to J^lahdrdja Gulab 
Singh by the Treaty of the 16th Afarch 1816* In 1818 when 
almost all were traitors to their Government in the Multiln 
rebellion, Sheikh Imrtm-ud^dfn remained faithful, and both he 
and the troops he raised, to the number of 2,000, behaved ivell 
before Multan and distiuguished thcinsoives in several actions 
with the rebels. For these services he subsequently received 
a life cash pension of Hs* 11,800 and his jdfjif of Rs, 8,100 was 
confirmed to him. In 1857 he raised, under the orders of 
Goverument, two troops of cavalry for service at Delhi, He 
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died in ^Marcli 1S59, a^d 40, leaving one son Sheikh GhuMm 
ilahbub Subhani, who was born in 1S^42. In 1862, at the 
recommendation of the Punjali Government, the Supreme 
Government ^actioned jdgtrs of Rs. 5,600 bem<> upheld in 
perpetuity, while the reiimming jdgirs with GhnUm ilahbiib 
Subbdni were to laiJse at liia denth. After living the Greater 
part of his life at Lahore, where he took no pa^rt in ^public 
afTairs, the Sheikh died at Delhi in 1903 during the Coronation 
Darbar which he was attending on the invitation of Gov ern- 
nientF He left no direct heir, as both his sons died in infancy 
His jdgfr lajjsed to Government, hut his cousin Sheikh Na^ifr- 
ud-^ inherited all .nd became L w 

of the family, Sheikh NflsIr*iid-dSn is a retired Extra Judicial 



Khdu Bahadur on the lat Januarv 1009. 


Tlie distinctive name of the family Kamla (idiot) was applied 
by Sardar Haii Shigh Bhangi to tlie younger (Godh Sin A) of 
two brothers, sons of a Chaudhri of iranihnln in the Lahore Dis¬ 
trict, who were fighting in his service on account of reckless but 
as it proved, successful b^very performed by him in war. The 


^ ,T i.uji j 111 nis uiti age appointeil by 

Maharaja llanjit Singb -Tudge at .imritsar. The fauiilv mail,tains 
its military traditions, having at jiresent three Tneml>ers serving in 
the 30th Lancers, Sardiir Tara Singh, who lives at Kulla (n the 
Lahore District, was for some years an Ilonorary Id arbitrate at 
1 atti and is a Divisional Darbdri; be served like liis father Sardar 
Sher Singh with great distinction in the Haiderabid contin'^ent ■ 

^'-1 - OuX TrSl; 

Baghel Singh, sou of Suchet Smgh, is an Honor nr v Ma'^istrate 
and a large landowner in Oiidh and is a Divisional Dnrb irrin this 
DktrieL where he haa acquired some land by purtdiase in iaJisU 


Chdnidn. 


The family arc Sidhu Jats of the village of TliPtlm^ Ir, 
the Lahore t„Ml. Four brothers, tha sons of Prem Sin<'h 
were famous flglitmg meu m Sikli tnoos, thesocoad Slmmtr g;„°v,' 
escelhng in the use both of the hoiv and of the musket. Slmmfr 
bjngb built the fort of Crobmdgarh at Amritsar in 1 
direction of MabdnSja Eaujit Singh and became its warden Th? 
family haa tei^ined constsint to its railitory tradition ; rinee the 
annexation it has been the rule rather tlian the exception for the 
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memlicrs of cxcTy single 0 Ji 6 of tliG four IjraEcHcs to outer the 
Armv in the service of Government* The younger members — 
of the family continue to follo^v soldiering as a profession, while 
many of the older members are now at home enjoyii^ pensions* s^Wb 
well earued aftc?r Tears of bard service all over India. Of 
latter- the most prominent are Sardar Sdhib BMi Teja Singh ; Tiinhif. 
Sai-diir liahridur Janmeja Singh Eesalddr ifajor and Sarddr 
Gopal Singli, Eesaldir ilajor. The two first named are brothers* 
grandsons of Slier Singb* who received the title of u$idd at the 
eoLiiI of Ran] it Singh for Ins proficiency as a swordsman i Blidi 
Teja Singh is a retired 1st grade Inspector of Police and a Pro¬ 
vincial llarbari and was "for ten years native ^Ude-de-Gamp to 
ITis Honour the Lieuteiitant’Governor of the Pimjab until the 
post was abolished 5 Janmeja Singh* bis younger brother, is a 
retired Itesaldar Idajor of the 21st Cavalry and a Honorary^ 
-Magiatratoin Lahore; the two brothers inherit in enqual shares 
tlicir father's not iueonsiderahk property in Raklis Lid bar and 
Dballa and in ,1/oaza Thetlmr of the Lahore District and in the 
Lvallpur District. Gopal Singh* a retired Resalddr ilajor of 
tlie 11th Lancers, is the eldest surviving sou of the late Rajonflra 
Singb, a verv distinguished Native OlTicer of the 9th Ilodson's 
Horse ; the llasaldai- Major holds the of KobrMn in which 
tine native village of the family is situated. 

The family local name is derived from a grant of 30,000 acres ssi.n, 
of ivaste land m the neighbourhood of Xasilr made to its aborigi- 
nal memljers by Ibrahim Kbdn Lodi. The villages of Harlke* 

Rctu and the two Nauls were founded by it* and its members 
fought on the side of the Patluin Chiefs of Kasiir against the Sildis 
until the capture of Kasdr by Ran jit Singh in ISO 7* Kbewa 
Khan, the then head of the family, received a jtigir in Mamdot, 
south of the Sutlej, whitlier bis master has also retired, of the 
same value as the one which he had lost in Kasiir, Khewa Kbdn's 
son, Khair-ud-dln Kliant served n-ith distinction in the first 
Afgbdii w ar and during the latter part of tlie Sutlej War and the 
Multan outbreak fought on the side of the British* Mb nephew 
and adopted son* Kamdl-ud-dm Khdn, also sen-etl the British 
Government faithfully in five campaigns. The leading members 
of the family now are M. Sahib KJidn, who lives at Eetu* and M. 

Ghiihim Miihammad Kbdn, who li^es at Naul Uttar; one half of 
the family fdqir is held by the hitter, and the remaining half by 
the former jointly with his three brothers* Malik Sdhib Khjin is a 
Dh isicual Darbiiri and was formerly a member of the local board 


Sardars J band a Singh and Fateh Singh are the present 
representatives of a family derived from the Ndblia State in the sjnsN 
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whose first prominent member was Sardrtr Dhanna Singh, 
— a brave and successful officer in the army of Mahdnija Ranjit 
Popui^on- family idjira to the amount of Rs. 25,000 were 

Swdir. continued by the Sikh Darbdr to Sai-dar Xirpdl Singh, the "rand- 
father of Sard’irs Jhanda Singh and Pateh Singh. When” llaja 
gjjgj. Singh’s force rebelled at Multan in 1848 Kirpal Singh 
separated himself from it, and with a few sowars came into the 
camp of Major Edwardes ^yith whom he had previously served 
in Banuu. On annexation his personal jdgir of Rs. 4,000 per 
annum was confirmed to him for life, and a new /dgfr of 
Tls. 0 , 000 ^ for lo^altv at ^Xultan was granted him in peri)etuity. 
Sardar Kirpal Singli performed good service for Government in 
1857 and received a khillal of Rs. 500 and a^aao'/of approbation. 
Ue died in 1859; and his son Sardar Sariip Singh succeeded to a 
jdjtr comprising 12 estates, 4 in taht^il Lahore, 0 in Chunidn 
and 2 in Sharaqpur, whicli amounted in 1893 to Rs. 7,703. 
Sardar Sarup Singli died in 190-lr; his sons, Sardars Jhanda Singli 
and Fateh Singh were then minors and the estate was put under 
the court of wards. The fdyir, which under the terra of the 
grant had to be reduced to Rs. 5,000 on the death of Sariip Singh, 
and the rest of the property arc inherited by the Sardtirs in equal 
shares. Sardar Jhanda Singh, the elder, was educaU^ at the 
Khilsa College, and Sardir Fateh Singh, the youngt'r. at the 
AiU'hison College and Punjab Univei'sity. The estate was 
released from the court of wards in February 1910. 

The :Misr family of Lahore, of which Misr Bishamhar Das is 
the present head, is of Brahman origin and came originally from 
Jhelum. Two of its members occupied the post of Treasurer to 
Ranjit Singh, one in Lahore, the other in Amritsar, but Kiip Ldl 
was the more famous, having gained a great name for justice and 
equity as Governor of the Jullundur Do:ib under Mah.irjiia 
Ranjit Singh: he subsequently joined in the Multan rebellion 
and his estates were confiscated. One of liis sons, Misr S;iwan 
^lal, who died in 1901, served in the British Army with ^^reat 
distinction, and in recognition of his services obtain^ from Gov¬ 
ernment a jdgir in four villages, which yielded him Rs 961 a 
year. His only surviving^randson, Misr Bisliambar Das has sue- 
c^^cd to hisjdfflr and other property. Other notable ’membere 
of the family in recent yeare were .Misr Sundar Das. who was 
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'vas appointed Treasurer to 
the Darbitr, received the title of ttii Bahidur. was Treasurer of 
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the Laliore Division from 1849 to his death and '^vas apjminted an 
Honorarv ilaffiatrate in 1662* — 

* ” PopUlttlDD. 

This Sidhu Jat family, wliich liails from tho riverside vil- 
higc of ilokal in the Chuniiin rose during the reign of ou 

ilahjiraja Ran jit Siugli by their own strength and prowess in Uok«i 
battle. The first well-known member under British rule was 
Resaldtir Mana Si ugh, who served for three years iHtli distinc¬ 
tion in the Banda Itilitary l*olice; in 1861, when tliat force 
was reduced, he ^^as made zi^ilddr of ilokal and received a 
grant of 720 acres of w aste land in liakh iludki of the Chdnidn 
lahsiL He died in 1884. Another welhknown and highly 
respected man of the family was Ilesald^r Gudar Singh, wlio 
died in Mokul in 1890* The is still in the family, being 

at present held hy Arjan Singh, grandson of Resaldar If ana 
Singh. The head of the family is Khan Bahadur Sard^r xlbdur 
Rahman, eldest son of Itasaldar Gudar Singh, The Khdn 
Bahadur who, like his distant eousin Sardiir Ahmad, second son. 
of Resaldiir liana Singh, became a convert to IsMm, is a retired 
Deputy Collector in tlin Irrigation Department, obtained his 
title in recognition of his long and approved service of 30 years 
and his general integrity and is an llouomry Magistrate in 
Lahore where lie lives and a Provincial Darhari. He owns 268 
acres of land in Mokol and otlier villages* Sardiir Ahmad is also 
a retired Deputy Collector of the irrigation Department and 
has 3U ycal's' service to his ereilit; lie is a Divisional Darhdri, 
has a large landed property in the Lahore and Hissar Districts 
and ill tho Chenab Canal, is the author of sovoral Urdu books 
on agriculture as well as editor of a newspaper on the same 
subject and has writton a history of the ^lokal family. 

Sardar Jiwan Singh is the chief representative of the family Sanjiir j fwan 
of Sukha Singh, the &st Sikh convert of the descendants of 
Changa, tliirfceenth in descent from Sandhn, the founder of the 
Sandbu Jat colony in the Minjlia after their emigration from 
Ghaani in Afghanistan* Ghanga was an influential chn^dhpi 
and founded the village of Padhana 16 miles south of Lahore 
where the family still resides. Sardar Jowdia Singh, sou of 
Sardiir Mit Singh, who was the sou of Suklm Singh, was very 
eminent at the beginning of the present century both for his 
bravery and hia munificent generosity. He held iery large 
jdgh*& from Mahdidja Rnnjifc Singh, but on his death in 1S35 
most of these were resumed. No direct descendant of his now" 
lives. The ejcisting members are the descendants of Ganda Singh, 
the younger brother oF Sarddr ilit Singh. Sardar Jiwan Singh, 
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like his father before him, lives at Padluina, where he is Honorary 
Magistrate, having jiirisdiction in 51 village's of the Xasur i&lml. 
l^Xiejdgiy allowances Imvo ceased, hut the SartUr has pro[>rietary 
rights in four villages and is in ilonrishing eirtuinstances* Tl/c 
family is connected by marriage with some of the best houses 
in the Manjha. 

Sarddr Bhola Singh of Jodhpur is a man who conics little 
before the public at present, but deserves mention as the son of 
Kdhn Singh. Kdhn Singh was the bravest and the keenest of 
the Sikh chiefs who fought against tho Bnglish during (he cam¬ 
paign of 1849-40 ; after annenation he Irat the jdgtrs which he 
liad received for excellent services tendered at the head of his 
Dragoon reg^iment under the Sikh Government, but received 
a ciush pension of Rs. GOO per annum. When the mutiny of 
1857 broke out Xdhn Singh was one of the first chiefs selected 
by the Chief Commissioner for service before Delhi. He was 
in bad health, but nevertheless went and rendered noble service 
to tlie English, fighting for them until he was badly wounded, 
and then engaged in procuring information and winning over his 
countrymen to the side of the English. In return for these 
services the Government gave him considerable grants. He 
died in June 18(34 under suspicious circumstances, and Bhola 
Singh was selected by tlie Government to succeed him in Iiis 
jdgirs, Bhola Singh was Jamadar in tlie 11th Bengal Lancers, 
but now lives in his village of Jodhpur, 

Besides those whose family claims earn them a place in the 
Pimjab Chiefs,” there are other promuient gentlemen residing 
in the district, whose distinctions deserve mention in this place. 
The Hon’ble Klidn Bahildui’ ilidn iluliammad Shali, Bar.-at-Law, 
is an Additional member of the Imperial Legislati^ e CounciL 
The Hon’blfe Mr. Justice Muhammad Shah Din, Klmn Bahddm*, is 
a Judge of the Chief Court. The Hon'ble Rii Baliddur Sir Protul 
Chandra Cliaterji, Xt., CJ.E., ^f.A, LL.D., is a niemljer of the 
Provincial Legislative Council repiesonting the Punjab Univ'er- 
sity. The HonGjle Rai BahAdur Ldla llAm Saran Das is a Provin¬ 
cial DarbAri and member of the Provincial Legislative Council 
representing the central group of Municipalities. Diw An BahAdur 
Sir Kastur Chand, X.O I.E., is a Provincial Darbari. iiiii Bahu- 
dur Pandit llari Kkhen Xaul and llAi Baliddur Lrila Gan^-a 
Ram, M.I.C.E., are Commanders of the Indian Empire. The 
latter is also a member of the Victorian Order of the 4th Class 
Sardir Bahddur B. Rum Singh is a member of the same Order of 
the 5tk Class, Pandit Jowala Dat Parehdd is a ProTineial 
Darb(iiL 
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Araon^t other Divisional Darbaris may be noticed Sard^r i.c. 

Raza Ali KbAn, Khan Bahadur Muhammad SazawAr, late of the — 
Postnl Department, Khan Baliadur Iliifiz Illdhi Bakhsh of Kasdr, **®**_^®“* 
R.-ii Bahadur Liila Mohan Lai, R li Sahib LAla BAl Mukand, Rai p™“* 

Sahib Lala Sita Ram, late Superintendent of the Punjab Gov- ^ 

ernment Press, Khan Sahib ^lian Ghulam Mohi-ud-din of Bagh- 
banpura, Bhai Manohar Lai, Bhdi Dttam Singh, Khan Muham¬ 
mad Shabaz Khan, and Khaii Muhammad Bashir Ali Khan. 

{m\ Seventeen out of the twenty Jdgira, which have a value D»»e«nt of 
exceeding Rs. 250 in this district, have been gazetted under the 
Descent of Jdgirs Act (Punjab Act, IV of 1900), which applies 
the principle of primogeniture. The list is as follows :— 


o 







Xamo of prcocDt iacnmbcut. 


Name of jigif- 

TaktU. 

1 

8, HardUl Siogb 

... 

• •• 

Bahnril 

Chiioiin. 

2 

8. R«»hbcg Siogh 



Todepnr 

Kxdr. 

a 

r. X»^in-ad*dfn 


... 

Borhinpar 

Lahore. 

4 

Dfwib Nareodra Nith 



D. Baij Nith'a ... 

Do. 

6 

KalUU 

... 

... 

D. Rim Nith'a ... 

Do. 

6 

R. F»t«h Singh 


... 

Sbekbipnn ... 

Do. 

7 

S. QaliAr Singh 



Knlliiowila, Diatiict AmriUar 

Do. 

8 

D. Kbhnn KUborc 


... 

D. Rattan Chand’a 

Do. 

9 

R. Jaggmt JR Singh 


... 

Kapdrtbala State 

Do. 

10 

D. Tin Singh 


... 

1 


11 

B. Pnrtip Singh 





12 

B. Uirdlil Singh 

... 



- 

13 

14 

B. Oiin Singh 

B. Snndnr Singh 



V Bhii farailj 

Do. 

15 

B. Din Singh 





16 

B. Ourdit Singh 

... 




17 

B. Mnnolur Lil 

... 


J 



In the remaining three cases action has not yet been taken 
owing to the assignees not being of full age. “ 


(;i) Table 16 gives the number of males and females and Non-chn^bn 
tho distribation by iahiits of the urban and rural population religioli. 
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*^**^^^ who follow each religion. The distribution of ever>' 10, "W 0 of 
— the ])opulation over each religion is also given. Tlie most re- 
pop^ion. markable feature of those figures is the decline in the jjroportion 
NoD^niriktian of lluliammadans and the corresponding gain of Sikhs and 
nhgMM. Christians. Too much must not be based on these statistics, as 
they must have been violently distiu-bed by the transference of 
the Sharaqpur fahsil, yet the Gazetteer of 1893-91 found a simi¬ 
lar rise in the number of Sikhs and Hindus at the expense of the 
Muhammadans. 

HiadnUm. Thc most nuinorous sects of the Hindus in this district at 

the Census of 1911 are shown by the following figures : - 





Males. 

Female*. 

Total nombcT of Hiodat 

... 

•• 

130,691 

66,918 

Saaatan Dbarmm 

... 

... 

suio 

49,771 

Arja 

... 

... 

6,729 

2,826 

Bilmdri 

... 

... 

27,041 

22,154 

Ul 

... 

... 

12,640 

0.680 

Siiui 

... 

... 

1,013 



S<indtan Dharma was the term employed to denote all fol¬ 
lowers of the orthodox Hinduism, except the religious onleis. 
But not every professor of thc Sandtan Dharma can be presumed 
to be orthodox, as the term includes all shades of belief from the 
punctilious observance of the daily fire sacrifice to the mere be¬ 
lief in the expediency of styling oneself a Hindu. 

Amongst modern developments of deistical unorthodoxy the 
Arya Satndj movement, though in appearance small, numerically, 
is actually of the greatest importance. Broadly speaking the 
movement stands for the removal of caste and other restrictions. 
Although thc numbers of the Arya movement have not increased 
very greatly, yet its influence has spread to the extent that very 
many of the orthodox Hindus are in practice not so very separate 
from the Aryas. Lahore is the centre of the movement and thc 
seat of the Dayd Nand .f\jiglo-V cdic College, The majority of thc 
Hindu students of all the colleges, and a great number of the 
Government and other clerks ^ to swell the numbers of the 
movement. A similar society is the Brahtno Samd/, wliich origi¬ 
nated in Bengdl, but is now well represented in Lahore, where it 
possesses a first class Oolite and High School. The Dev Samdf is 
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an off-shoot of the Brahmo Sct^n/ij founded at Lahore m 1S87- Its 
chief institution a at head-quarters are the Vikasftaiaya or 
academy, and a homo for married women and widows. TJie 
Bdhmki and Ltd Begi sects are those consisting mainly of Chithrds. 
The are also ranked as " untouchables.” 


The chief sects of Siklis are as follows i — 


Total nuTiihei* of SikliB. 

Males. 

FetiiaLoa. 

99,518 

69,490 

Kc-sdhdrt, aaspw'jfiutl 

75,457 

55,741 

Kt^lhari, llazuri 

18,8^1) 

10,73a 

Sailylliuri, iinsp^n ifiptl 

1,949 

831 

Nuiiakpantlu 

3,511 

1,917 


Sahjdhdri are tljose Sikhs who were enumerated at the 
Census of 1901 as Hindus on the ground tliat they did not 
wear Ihc kes and who have heen included as Sikhs in 1011 owing 
to a more extensi'i e scope of the term then adopted. 

Sikhs, the sect mrst Tiiimerous sect of the JiCsiJhdi'if arc those 
follower of Gobind Singli who have paid a visit to Hazdr Singh 
in the Beetan, wlvere their Ouru breathed bis last, and there been 
initialed, NdnahpunihU are the followers of the Guru Naniik, 
who do not keep the observances of Guru Gobind, Although the 
first Khiilsa 1)1 wan was started in Lahore, the Tai KhdUti which, 
ill the rest of tlie Punjah, and uotalily in Amritsar, is the 
largest of the Sikh sects, is only represented in this district bv 
10 females. 


The chief Muhammadan divisions arc as follows r— 


Total number 

Males. 

Females. 

B51,433 

474,838 

Sida ... 

Sunni 

Kefomiers 

4,438 

3+2,857 

4,121 

3,089 

208,254 

3,494 


CHAPTEfl 

i-c. 
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nindditm. 

SIkbc, 


Mdlidintlitft' 

dilti. 
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Of the Muliaminadan religioxis sooieties the best tnoTSTi is 
the Anfumari*i /Imdiiat-i*lsUmt founded in Lahore in 1885 
l}ut now of pan-Indian fame. Its ob^eots are the dissemination 
of Western learning aiiiougst Mnsalmani and its chief institu¬ 
tions in Lahore are the Isldnim College and the Hamsdia Sehool 
of Arabic. 


W I'hjG area now covered by the Lic>eese of Lahore was, until 
Aani TiUtra- 1877, largclj" included iu the Dioceses of Calcutta and Bombay, 
ciiirt’mn Diocese was founded in that year as a meniorial to 

NittVon.— x)r_ Milnian, Bishop of Calcutta, who died at Rawalpindi ■vvheii 
Sdiih*^ Ad^ on visitation in the Punjab, The Diocese consist® of the Punjab 
its dependencips, together with Kashmir and the Nortli- 
West Frontier Provinces* taken from the Dioces^.^ of Calcutta; 
Sindh, taken from the BombaDiocese ; and Baldcbistiin and 
the Persian Gulf coasts, including parts of Persia and ^trahia. 
The present Bishop of Lahore is the Right Reverend Ileniy 
Bickersteth Durrant, consecrated in 1013* 11is predecessors 

were the Bight Reverend Thomas Valpy l^rench, IS77-18&8, 
who resigned; the Right Reverend Henry James Mattliew, 
1888-1808, who died at Lahore; and the Right Reverend George 
Alfred Lefroy, 1899'1913, \v'iiiO uas translated to the Wetrojtolitan 
See of Calcutta, The Diocese of Lahore is administered hy the 
Bishop, with the assistance of the Archdeacon of Ijahore for 
English, and of the Archdeacon of Delhi for Indian, work. 
There arc some 110 clergy in the Diocese, of whom ratlier more 
than half are ilissionary'clergy engaged in purely Indian work 
and about 45 are ministering to British troops and Bnglisb- 
and Anglo-Indiaji congregations* 

The Cithnimi In 1874 the foundation stone of irhat is now the Cathedral 
and chapti-r. (jf thc Rcsurrectiou was laid by the Arclideacon of 

Calcutta, and on his appointment as Bishop of Lahore in 1887 
Dr. Valpy FrencJi pushed forward the completion of the 
building, which was consecrated on the 25tb January 1887* 
The Cathedral has since then been added to and beautified, 
chiefly by the efforts of Bishop Matthew, and in 1913 rbe 
Western T’owers were added, one being a memorial of the Lahore 
episcopate of Dr. Lefroy and the other in memory of the late 
Archdeacon Spence Gray* It is situated on the Upper o'!fall, 
opposite the Punjab Cbief Court* Tbe Catbedral Chapter 
consisted in 1914-15 of the Bishop of Laliorc, w ho is also Dean 
of the Cathedral, with the Archdeacons of Lahore and Delhi, atid 
four Canons ; wliile the Cathedral and its parish are served bv a 
senior Chaplain, w ith a junior Chaplain as his jVssistant* Th'ere 
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are Uro Iligrb Seliools, and also two orphana^Sj for boys and for 
irirls respectively» at Lahore, in coiinection with the CathedraL 


CHAPTER 

FopulaliDd, 


Tlie following are the Anglican Churches 


The C&thedfkl 


(I) Thi;: o/jS,. ifuiirtfw, fiitijatcil on Einprpsfi Roaih 

of Kailw^y |iarlaln:‘d of Ijabore and Mughal pnra. 


is the Chnir h S.”'! 

Chanaei, 


(if Iliflj T/inUp is tho parisb Chureh o£ the Lahore 

Church ^lisijiion. 


(;>) The CAwrcA Mar^ jb aitnaW at Lahom 

Ciiutonmcnt^ hiro niiloa JUtabt from tho Cathedralj and is said to bo one of 
the most btautifuL CImjvheis in Noriborn ladia^ It was coogcoiatcd in lS57j 
just before the onthreah of the !Mutiny, 

Tite chief uiisaionary agencies in the diocese of Lahore are 
the Churcli Missionary Society, which has colleges and schools 
at Lahore, Amritsar, Peshawar and elsewhere and centres of 
Mission work in many of the cities and Tillages throughout tlic ■ 
Punjab, Sindh and Baluchistan ; the Cambridge University 
^lission, with, its head-quarters at Delhi, w-here there are large 
Alission colleges and schools, and missions at Kamal, Hohtak, 
and in the Delhi District i the Canadian Ciiurch Mission in tlie 
districts of Kangra and Kulu; and the National Missionaiy 
Switty, width in this part of India works in connection with 
the Anglican Chmeli, and 1ms its head-quarters at ilfontgomery, 
witli mission stations throughout the neighbouring distriets. 
Two prominent institutions of the Church IVliasionary Society 
deserve special notice, vU.- 

1} Ificinily —This institiition was fountktl 

ill 1S70 by tho li'^veriMid Thomas Valpy FiBnch, at that timo a mis-sionary 
of tho L’hiiTx;h Miasionar^' SoL-icty, and aftcrwanls drst Bishop of liahonj. 
It iB sitiialcd in what h irtill kuowii as Mahan Slogh ka Bigh, tho whole of 
which wsisi purehaBod with funds raistMl by Bubseription by Mr. Preneh 
t^igethcr with a from tbs Chureh Missionary Soci'e^lv of 10,000 riipt'C*s, 
PiirthiT additions to the site -wen! parehaasd later, and the t ollege groimda 
now cover an area of Licres, The object of the College is to train Indian 
Ghristmits as cjcrgycueii ami latecluats for work in North Indio, Stiideuts 
come to it also from Urdn-si>eakLiig centres hi the Bombay ami .ModruiB 
Presidencies, The teaching is nearly always gjivcn throi^h the luedinui of 
UnlUr The staff consists of an Eiigliah Principalp, a. Vitre^PrinLJiail and an 
Indian J^rofe^sor The students do not apjicar for any Govern men t ex¬ 
aminations, nor does the College receive any graiit-In^id from tint Govern- 
ment. The English stafi is jiaid by the Church jMissloiasu^' Societyj and 
the Indian Professor ib paid almost entirely by endowment from the 
interest of a Bishop French Memorial Pniul Scholarships also met 
by on low meat are available for a limited number of ^tidon Is, or tho 
students arc finami^l by the parish which sends thorn. There is a largo 
library of tlieological and oiiontal bciuks for the use of the staS and etndents 
ftud pbyiug grounds. Tlie CoHegu Chapel was bxiilt in memory of the 

L 
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Kfiverend George Maiwdi GonioHj 41 lutur of the College^ who volunteered 

'_ as a Chajdam in the ^yg^lidn TFar of ISSU and \v4«j killed when tending 

Fopolitloa a wonnded soldier* -Mo^t oF the Clergy anJ Indian wtnkeni of the Kuiilah 
in ternneel ion with Hie CInireh Misiionary Society hav^e ifsisseil thron^li tiiu 
College^ hatj ns tJie iiuiiiher resident at aijy one time 5a never large, the 
aceoinniodation not required for Div'iiiity students ta plaetLl at the cliafioaaf of 
other Chnatian students wlio are atndi'ing iu various Arts atul Medieal 
Colleges in Lahore* 

(i) TAe Ci^irAaAati StUUjitfnL —Tim sottleiuent uotn]>riGi^ the entire 
estate of CLarhahad (so callcil after the Reverend RoherL Clark the iimt 
iniaaionaTV of the Society in the Punjab) in the (liunisn ^aktit. Tfie 
Society at first only lield the hiiid^ ^vhieh w'as tlic jtoj]ierty of Ooverninetit 
on lease suhjeet to its cultivation l>y Christian tenants but proprietiiry right 
baa since Ikhui granteil on the same terms in half the an a In 181)1: and in the 
Tciaainder in 1U15. ^flie are:i ia about lj707 ncrtfi ; the land mall good unil 
is irrigated from the Ojsjier Bari Doah Canal. The population is about 
1,-100 Chriatiaim and a few non-Christiaiia. The tenants pay one-foui-t!i uf the 
produce of their land to the Chnrib Afipyjoiiary Sociely* The ^liasiun pays 
the land-TeTcriiUC and the tenantii the uliurgcs due to the Canal authorities 
for irrigation* The income received i>y the rUmsioM is spent on the ujikoejj 
of the village and upon the Sidiools and Iloapital, and for the general good 
of the coiuiaunity* llousos are built by tJie iMisaiun ami are rciitei i bv the 
tenants for a small fluitn There arc two village Biies^ ilie main one ami a 
smaller One fChota Clarkabail) about TJlj in ilea distant. Tiiere is a Chureii 
On both aitt% tlie Borvitca at whic)i are held in Punjabi^ ami a day school for 
hoys and girls at the smaller* At Clarkahad proper tiio schools eoiiaiat 
of a \ ernactilar Middle Sehool for boye with a liourtiing School for 
Christiana and a HosbeJi for nomChriatlana attaeheil j there are over 200 
pupils now on the register, of whom less than one-tiFth are noa-Chriattans ; 
most of the iiori'Chnstiana come from other villages and arc letiiditig in the 
Middle Depirinteat; the Roaiding School for Christian boys has over 100 
pupils and the Echool has niado great progress daring recent Vi'an? ; the 
huihlings of the Day School and Boarding School have lalclv liwm 
greatly enlarged, part of the cost Ixdng defrayeil by u gnmt from Govern¬ 
ment* Then? is a Primary School for girts with a Raardljig House for 
Christian^. Tliere arc about tJO Boarders and 7d or dU Day Seholors. Usual¬ 
ly all the pupils nre Ckristiiin^t. For all ChriHtian children hetw^eeii the age 
of 6 4ind 12 txlucation is compulsory. In eonm^tton witli both tlie IJoyg^ and 
Girls* Scliools training iriaascfl for teuKdiers are earrietl on. Prom (.’larkabLid 
mission work is also carritsti on in the re'st of the Chunisn taAtif^ The di}.^n- 
pry is in charge of an Indian Christian Boi tor and lias a small ward for 
iD-patientfl. The prese nt *Mii5,Hionary-iin.hargo h the Reverend C. M. (Jough 
Af. A*, with tu g European jVsaistantSj one of w hom is in eliarge of the Bis ho o 
Lefroy Trading School for k'illage Preachers, and an Indian Christian 
Afan^er for the village. There are usually two or three European lady 
MLssIonarieE in charge of the Girls* School and of work among women* 

The American Prenhylennn A/issioM. —iTie Punjiilj Alisjsion 
of tlie PrtaibytcrLiTi Church in tlio United States of America %vms 
established in the year iSiO by Messrs* Newton and Eormaii, 
wbo arrived in Lahore in tUat year* The stall now couslsU of 
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tlio Revd, J, C, E, E^ving, D.D., LL-B., and a number of mis¬ 
sionaries Tv ith their wh ea and of lady mkaionaries. The work 
of the mission is carried on by means of a CollegCT a High School, 
Primary Schools for boys and for girls, visiting and teaching iVi 
zendnay two dispensaries, bdzdr and chapel preach tog in the 
eitv and in villages in the district, village scboois, and the sui>er- 
^■ision and care of two churches in the city and three in the 
district. The two most important etlucational institutions of 
the Mission, the Forman Christian College and the Bang 
Mahal High School, are described in Ohaptec !TT, Section I, 
Education. Tliree Girls’ Schools arc superintended by the ladies 
of the Mission, one for Hindu girls with an enrolment of 100, 
one for Muhammadan girls witli an enrolment of 75 and one for 
the childreu of employees of the jails witli an enrolment of 18» 
The tvi^o dispensaries, at BeUii Gate and in the villaga of Wagha, 
are under the medical charge of Mrs* S. C* Das, Last year 11,331 
patients visited these two dispensaries, Hegnlar chapel preach¬ 
ing ftith the distribution and sale of Eihlea and tracts is main¬ 
tained in the ciiapels at Lohari Gate, Bellii Gate and the Bang 
Mahal, The village work, wbicb^is operated from Lahore, centres 
in Sharaqpur and VYarbnrton on tlie one side and in ManUiala 
on tlie other. There are organised cliurches at M'dgha, Manihala 
and Sbaraqjsur, and at 51 other villages tliere are unorganised 
groups of Christians* The total Christian community is 1,295 ; 
374 were added during the past year. The two churches con- 
nected with this mission in Lahore arc the Naulaklia Hindustani 
Presbyterian Church and the Hira Mandi Church. 

The Alethodisi Episcopal MUsion . — The Methodist Episcopal 
Mission began work in Lahore in February 1881* Por 23 years 
tbe centre of work was the English Church on the corner of 
Nicholson and 3layo Eoads, but in 1904 the Mission was relieved 
of the care of the Church by the Wesleyan Methodists. The 
only institutions belonging to the Mission in Lahore are a Girla’ 
Boeing School, a Boarding School for boys, and a Training 
School for young men. The Girls’ Boarding School teaches 
according to the Government Code, and receives a grant-in-aid 
from Government. Both the Boys’ Boarding School and the 
Training School are elementary, and in both schools the pupils 
are obliged to obtain a "working knowledge of the Roman-Urdu 
before beginning the study of the Persian- Urdu character* The 
Mission staff consists of an American Missionary and his wife, 
nine Indian Miasonaries with 25 other helpers and tlioLr wives, 
and an American lady missionary with her staff of Indian 
teachers. On Slst October 1914 there were enrolled in the books 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Lahore District 8,574 
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ChnstiAns. About a tboiisaud of those belong to the servant 
community in Lahore and in the Cantoiuueut; most of the rest 
belong to the J^min class, chiefly Chtihrds, among the agricul- 
tifral community in the compact block of territory from^Shah- 
dara south to llaia Jan^, covering roughly the western half of 
the Lahore tatisil. It is to the latter class, whose education is 
attended with very great difficulties, that the efforts of the Mis¬ 
sion Jiave been specially diverted in the last ten years ; its itiner¬ 
ant teachers and village preachers have taught the rudiments 
of reading to quite a number, and still others liave learned some- 
thmg in the lx)anling schools ; also it is not uncommon for those 
w ho have been tamjht to teach what they know' to others. 

The Society does no distinctly missionary work in the Punj¬ 
ab, but supplies a Railway and Army Chaplain at Lahore and 
has charge of the English Church at the corner of the Nicholson 
and Mayo Roads. 


Tlie Punjab was erected on the 18th of September 1880 
Apostolic distinct from that of Hindustan 
Hr. 1. lost w^ appointed Jlishqi. and Vicar ApostoUc of the 

liierarchy . proclaimed in 1880 the portion 

of the Punjab which extends northward from the River Sutlei 
to the River Jholum was constituted into a separate Diocese 
buffragan of the iletropolitan See of Agra. The first Bishop of 
^ new Diocese of Lahore was Dr. Syraphorian Mouard, O C 
men in 1910 the new Archdiocese of Simla was created the 
Diocese of Lahore became on the 22nd of May 1913 a Suffrasan 
Sec to the .Metropolitan See of Simla. The present Bishop of 
Lahore, the fourth by succession, is Dr. F. A. Oestermans O C 
consecrated on the 29th of June 1905. * ‘ * 


j ^ ^ of Roman Catholic churches in Lahore 

and Cantonments ; all are in charge of priests under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Laliore ^ ^ 

The Cathedral of the Sacred Heart,-Lawrence Road. 

Choroh of St. Anthony (Railway Church),—Empress Road • 
Chmh of the Imniaeulate Conception,~ Kmtcheri RoaA ' 

St. Joseph's Church—Thornton Road. 

St. Joseph's Church,—Lahore Cantonments. 


a) 

(2) 

(3) 

14) 

(6) 


DistrTc^t‘’‘^®Tht"p™®”^“ Catbolio Mission Stations in the Lahore 
yisirict. iiie rranciscan Isuns have the sunprvieinTi nf 

whSta Asylum. The foUowing is a list of 


0) St. Anthony*. High School for European and Euraeian Bov. 
Management: Brother, of St. Patrick,—Lawrence Boad. ^ 
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(2) St. Franciu' Primary School for Catholic Native boys,— Katcheri CHAPTER 
Itoad. I.—C. 

(:<) Convent of Jesui ami Mary ami Wnling school for European and pop^Uom 
Eurasian girls—Tlnraml Roa4l. - 

(4) School of the Sacreil Heart for Parsi, Hindu and Miihammailan Minion*, 
girls,—Thornton Rood. Management: Sisters of Charity. 

(.5) St. Joseph’s Orphanage for Catholic Native girls,—Thornton Road 
Management: Sisters of Charity. 

The BriHsh and Foreign Bible Society .—The British and 
Foreign Bible Society f Fun jab Auxiliary) has a resident Secre-S^CbruSST 
tary in Lahore, and a eentral depository in Anarkali Street. 

This Society, which stands for no particular sect or denomina¬ 
tion. Avas established in Lahore in 18(53 and from a very small begin¬ 
ning bas groAiTi to controlling Avork from Delhi to PeshdAvar and 
from Karachi to the Northern Frontier. Its object is to print 
and circulate Avithout note or comment translations of the Holy 
Scriptures in all the languages of the Avorld, thus giving ail 
the races of mankind opportunity for their study. In 1913 the 
present Society ^'established in Lahore in 18(Iii) published and 
circulated over ten million copies of the Scriptures in no fcAver 
than ‘150 languages : of these the circulation of the Punjab Auxi¬ 
liary accounted for over 92,900 in 37 languages, llic practice 
of the Bible Society is to sell Scriptures and not to giA-e them 
RAvay, believing that aa hat a man pays something for he Avill 
prize the more; yet to meet the need of even the A'ery 
poorest, Scriptures are sold in nearly every case at much below 
tbeir cost of production. Colporteurs and Bible-Avomen em¬ 
ployed by the Society are noAA* to be found in every part af 
the* Punjab, and the Society claims to aid the work of every 
Christian lifissionary organisation in the spread of the Gospel 
and moreover often to reach people to whom no missionary has 
ever been sent. 

The Punjab lieligioua Book Society .—The Punjab Beligious 
Book Society Avas established in 1863 and up to 1907 Aias car¬ 
ried in connection AAith the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

On its severance from the Bible Society it Avas incorporate 
under Section 26 of Indian Companies Act, 1882, as a whoU^’ 
independent institution. The main object of the Society ls 
declared by it to be to publish and supply the public Avith 
such religious books and tracts in various languages as shall 
be calculate to promote geiiness. All siib.scriptious and dona¬ 
tions, together Avith profits arising from the Society’s business 
as Book-sellers and Stationers, are devote to the publication of 
vernacular literature. Up to date some 1,600 various books and 
tracts haA^e been issue and many of the Society’s publications 
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cHmER iiave been recommended for schools and libraries bv the Edu- 
— cotional Department. The central dcpbt is in tlie AnArkali 
pop^ion. &zar. An annual grant-in-aid is received from the Relioious 
SocialiM for Tract Society, London. ® 

of chriatun The Soriety for the Pro'paqalion of Ch>'islian Knowledge — 
icDowicdfc. VernaciUar LiUraiure Scciety,—The Stxiiety for tlie propa'^ation 
of Christian Knowledge carries on its business of prodiicinn- 
works in the vernacular through the Vernacular Literature 
Society, The latter society is mainly concerned with the pro¬ 
duction of literature in connection with the Church of Ln^^land 
and carries on its hook business through the agency of the 
runjah lleligious Book Society. 

TUt s«if»tioD Tlie Salvation Army, founded in I^ndon in 1865 bv the 
late AVilliam Booth, started its work in India in 1882 ‘under 
Commissioner Booth Tucker, who, together wdth Mk. Booth 
Tucker, still exercises general supervision over its work. The 
Brigade head-quarters for the Punjab are on Ferozepore Road 
Lahore, where there is a Training Home for Punjabi workers* 
together with Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Schools, at which 
education according to the Government curriculum is o-iven 
On Jail Road there is a Settlement know n as “ Danemir ” 
where released prisoners from the Borstal Jail are received and 
caretl for, and there? are also some members of the Sdusi tribe 
The inmates are given employment in a Dairy and in cultivating 
the 25 acres of land attached to the Settlement as w ell as in tlie 
Government Gardens. There is also a Settlement for Criminal 
Tribes in the Chdnga ^fanga Forest, where they are employed 
in cutting trees and in rearing silkworms. In the Indust‘rial 
School part of the day is devoted to weaving on the Salvation 
Army Automatic Loom for hoys and to sewing and drawn 
thn^ad work for the girls. Tliere are now 3-18 members* in 11 
towns and villages of the Lahore District, and the staff eonsisti, 
of 59 officers and employes. 


Owni^tioiu (P) The principal occupations of tlie district for males ami 
females arc shown in Table 17 of the statistical vohuOe Tim 
niimbere of actual workers and of dependants are diircr»n*!,fZ,i 
for racli ocoiipation. In Table XV of the 1011 Censim l{Vnort 
tlie flgurcs for over IbOdilfercnt classes of occupations arc eiven 
1 he most imiiortant occupations in the district are oasture and" 
agriculture, domestic service, industries of the dress and toilet 
transiiort hy rail, textile industries, begging and prostitution’ 
and miscellaneous trade. ^ * 


Food. 


((f) The staple foods of the city pco])le 
and pulses ; the other inferior grains' are not 


are wheat, rice 
iniirh consumed. 
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\‘egetables and ‘^reon food arc used, and Englisli vegetables are CHAPTEa 
eaten to an increasing extent. Flesh is eaten daily by M uham- 
madans and Sikhs. The wheat eaten is usually ground and 
kneaded in water, and made into round cakes or chapdtss, which Food! 
are then baked on an iron plate i»laccd on the fire hearth. Puls¬ 
es and vegetables are cooked, salt, spices and clarified butter being 
added to give them a relish. The chief meals are at 10 or 11 
o’clock in the morning, and at night, but in the city those who 
have to go to olli^ every day are forced to i)ut their morning meal 
ciirlier. The ordinarj' food of the villagers consists of the cakes 
made of wheat, gram or barley in the hot weather, and of 
maize ot jaiodr varied with wheat occasionally in the winter. 

The morning cakes are usually eati*n with laasi or butter milk, 
and sag of rape or gram leaves. The evening meal is eaten with 
dal of mdsh, moth and gram in the summer and khichri of rice 
and moth in the cold weather. G/ti and gur mixed are eaten 
on festivals and during the rabi harvesting to sustain the body 
against fatigue, llie staple food of the ordinary cultivator is 
wheat if possible, otherwise gram in summer, and maize or jawdr 
in the winter. Jawdr is the staple food of all the i)oorer classes. 

Most ilusalmans eat meat occasionally. Sometimes the culti¬ 
vator goes out to work on an empty stomach, sometimes he cats 
the remains of last evening’s meal w ith a draught of buttermilk. 
Similarly the remains of the morning meal are often the light 
afternoon repast which in the city consists of a few tolas of 
sweetmeats or fruit. The morning meal is usually taken to the 
cultivator by his wife or children. Itajputs and Dogars, however, 
w hose women are not supposed to go out into the fields by them¬ 
selves, have to waste time by coming back to the village.* Those 
who dirink the country spirit generally take a little before their 
evening meal as an appetiser, and inore during and after dinner. 

(r) In the city there are two styles of dress, one the semi-Mm*.dw«. 
European affected principally by those who are classed as educat¬ 
ed, and the other the nati\e style which is still followed by 
traders and by the ** non-educated ” classes The European style 
consists generally of a shirt and collar, without a tie for the 
most part; trousers below, a long light coat above oj)ened at the 
chest and buttoned lower down, but behind like a frock coat; 
the .lead covering is generally an ordinary payri over a Turkish 
fez, J5abu cap, or Afghiin peaked cap. Socks are woin and 
“ English ’* shoes or boots. The native or trading style is a shirt 
w ithout any collar know’ii as as kurta covered by a *w aisteoat or 
karli and on the legs a loose loin cloth or tight trousers. Over 1 lie 
body again is worn a kind of long robe by those who cau afford 
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Native shoes are wom and seinetinaes seeks, and aeioii!^ the 
YOiing;er meu sock-.Huepeudei-s are fremienlly afTetded, vrhkh in 
comhillation with the loose loiu cloth present to liluropean eyes 
a somewhat quaint spectacle. 

Out in the rillase dress is sbnplc in the eitreoie. Midiam- 
madaus wear a kui^ta with a iahbctnd or sheet round the Ic^ap^i 
$d/(i (big tnrhaTi) and a dojfdUa (doth throu u lomid tlie should¬ 
ers). Ilindus wear a iUoli or Loin eloth instead of the lahhaud^ 
Sikhs used to wear the kachh or loose shorts with a small i, 
hut now they use a large turban, sd/a and tight pajAvieH. In 
fad pdjdftidSj or loose trousers, and coats are beginning to he 
w'orn by many people. Porinerly some sort of a quilted i over- 
ing was worn in the winter, or even merely a big uiihleaehcsd 
cotton cloak wrapped over the head, but noiv w ooUoii coats of 
the English style are worn by thysc who can alford them. 

Women*B clotlies have generally niore colour in them, cs- 
jHicially rcfls and yellows. One of the most important arlJclcts of 
dothiug is the clotli {ckddar) wTapi>c4 round the head, w ithotit 
which it is considered iudecern; to aijpear in p ihlic. This is used 
to coTcr the face W'iien the onian secs some male relatii e she 
knows. Often it takes the shape of a phuUdri^ or silk eiiihroidered 
shawl, hut these are gradually being replaced by the English- 
made cotton wraps. Another liead-coycring is the sdhri, wlildi is 
wrai>ed round the body, over the hips as well as round tlic head. 
On the body is ivorn a iurkt, and below either pfijdmds, w'ide 
at the hips, and tight mimd the ankles, or a ffhagra or petticoat, 
or both. The shoes are always of the native pattern, and socks 
or stockings are not worn. 

Hindu women, unless widowed, are generally loaded w ith 
as Tuach jewellery as their husbands ean afford, which t4ike the 
form of gold or silver ear-rings, nock-hands, bracelets and anklets. 
Hlen do not usually wear ornaments, except ’when, having saved 
some money, they wear it round the necks in the form of a string 
of gold itwhurs. .A. ix^nsioued sepoy is usually veiy proud oE hk 
medals, and if he appears at kaMeri or visits a touihig officer, 
he never fails to wear them and expects some notice to be taken 
of them. 

III the city of Lahore Itself many of the houses are 
lofty and to all appearance w^ell built from the outside. but iiiaide 
they are usually much cramped for space and ill-vent dated. 
They generally coasist of three or four storeys built of 
burnt brick laid in mortar. Not many liavu even a court3''ar.I 
in front. On the basement tloor is a smalt dark roouij in wluc i 
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tlie women of the house spend most of their day, spinnin", clean- chawer 

in" cotton or working with their needles. Next to this room is _1 

a small cell, perhaps five or six feet square, in which the grain 
is ground for cooking. On the lloor above is a small room used Oiwuingt. 
as a kitchen, from which perhaps a window opens out into the 
narrow alley outside or a skylight lets in light from above. Ad¬ 
joining it arc two small rooms, of which one is used as a general 
store-room and the other as a depository for the family valuables. 

The third floor generally has three sleeping rooms, all very small 
and ill-ventilated and hemmed in on three sides at least by the 
walls of the adjoining houses. In these also property may he 
stored and, if necessary, food is cooked. The fourth floor con¬ 
tains hut one small room at the hack, the remainder being an 
open space in front, in a corner of which is a very small latrine. 

This space is used for sleeping. The houses which are added on 
the outskii-ts of the city usually appro.ximate -more to the type 
of Euroiican bungalow, and are often surrounded by gardens. 

These arc naturally only inhabited by the rich classes, wlio, 
when they can afford it, think it better boldly to move out into 
the Civil Station. The oi*dinary agriculturist’s house is usually 
made of largo clods of caked mud taken from the bottom of a 
pond, or of sun dried bricks. Ilowevcr there are few villages 
that do not own one or two masonry or fakka brick houses, the 
increasing prosperity of the zaminiUir being marked by the 
growth of such houses over the district. The house is generally 
built narrow to avoid expense in wood, which is more costly in 
proportion to the length of beam. The roof is Hat, being made 
of mud laid over beams aud joists of roughly hewn timber. ^lost 
of the houses have only one storey, and access to the roof is pro- 
videtl by a flight of mud stci>s or a wooden ladder ; sometimes 
a small upper chamber is constructed on the roof. Inside the 
house below there are proliably two or three partitions in which 
different members of the family can sleep ; the furniture consists 
of a few bedsteads, reed-stools and siiiiining wheels for the women. 

In the wall there are one or two cup-boards for clothes, vessels 
and other household stuff, and in one (yjrner stands a large 
barrel-shaped receptacle of mud in which the family supplies of 
grain are kept. Outside the house in front there may he a 
vei*andah consisting of a light mud roof supported on more or 
less rough standing i) 08 ts. In one corner is the family cooking 
place sometimes partly sheltered from sun and rain. Close ])y 
is probably another grain bin. On one or two sides of the en¬ 
closure arc the cattle standings, often with mud troughs construct¬ 
ed for them. Here the women spend most of their day, and 
here the cattle are tied up at night, unless a separate cattle 
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enclositre has been provided near tbe house- The poorer classes 
often live in reefl-liuts, and some nomadic tribes merely carry 
with them temporal:^ portable shelters of cloth or reed screens. 

The .Tat houses, whether in the Man] ha or the Hithdr, can 
nsuallv be recognised by the re^alarity of the building obsen ed 
in their structure and walls, while Do gars and ArAins exhibit no 
uniformity either in height or arrangement* 

Almost every village has its guest hovise, which combines 
the functions of meeting-place and inn. Amongst the Hindus 
it is called the dharmsdla, and is in elia^ of a sddku ; amongst 
the MnhamTnadans it is kept by a qdzi and known as a iakia. 
Tliere is usually also a mosque* and in some villages a thdkar' 
dicdm, in which little images arc worshipped by the Iliiidus^ 
J)harvisdla$ are the best kept, and are usually well-hiult* In 
larf^e Sikh villages the landonmers usually make a grant for their 
np^keep. TriA ^s arc less prcleiitious, but are usually surrounded 
by a small grove of shady trees. They are i>laecs of frequent 
r^ort both for the villagurs and passei’s-by, who can always get 
a smoke there from the small fire which is kept burning for that 
purpose* 

(i) :Muhammadans like Cliristians bury their dead. The 
body is first waslied and clothed, and, if the family is well off, 
put in a coffliij and then, carried to tlic hurial ground, nhere after 
prayer has been offered up, it is iiiterrcd- On the day of the 
death the memhers of family may not cook in tlie house Ijut are 
fed by their friends* All the relations are supposed to visit the 
family and offer their condolences, while for seven days the 
women of the liouse and the neighbours are gathort^d together 
and weep. Generally on the seventh day, the coremony of kul is 
performed* Passage's from the Qojv/?i are read aloud by the 
and some presents of money or food art' given to tlie 
menials. On the fortieth day the rites are repeated ; sweetmeats 
are distributed and where the family is well-to^lo clothes are 
given to the women relatives* 

Hindus burn tlie bodies of their dead ; the hones and ashes 
are collected and taken homo. If the family is well-to'do the 
relics are sent on the fourth day to the Gangi^* If the mourners 
are poor, tliey keep the relies with them till they or some friends 
are going on a pilgrimage to Hard war and can take tliem with 
them. If the deeeasetl is an old man, they wrap liis bmly in a 
fine coloured cloth as well as the white shroud, and ring hells 
and scatter over the body suects and dates, which arc taken by 
the menials. Por thirteen days Ihe meinhers of the family and 
D«ar reblions arc considered impure, and no one eats in theij* 
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liousc After this period the pollution is cleansed, and riee-balls l_<l 
are offer^ to the dead throo^di the Jinihmana. Alter sis: months 
a bed ^s■ith bedding, new olotbea and cooking utensLU ate given to ^ 
the parohit: the rich give ornamenta and cows also. After one 
vear a cow is fed* After a periwl of at least three years the 
’Brahmans are again fed for the comforting of the soul of the 
deceased. 

Sikhs and Aryas do not observe these rites. The body ia Sikb». 
burnt, and the bones and ashes collected in an urn or other 
vessel, and thrown into the river. If there is no river conveni¬ 
ently near, a canal, tank* or pool serves the purpose. 

(u) The daily round of the cultivator, and his women- 
folk, and even that of the trading classes of the city does not leave * ■ 

a great deal of leisure for amusement. The day is begun by 
.aljlulions and prayer at the luosqne by the ^fusalm^u, and by 
his bathing and pfJjd by the Hindu, hut after that the (Inily tasks 
occupy boHi men and women ti i the evening. Tlieii it s that 
any anuisemeut takes place, chiefly amongst the younger members 
of the Community. >’ativc games and sports were formerly very 
numerous, but no\v have been gradually superseded by tbo^ of 
Euro]iean introduction. Cricket has almost become the national 
pastime of India, but hockey has recently become a formidable 
rival, being more suited to tbe native qualities of quickness, 
nimhleness, and trueness of eye than tootball, T^vhich is ne\er- 
tbeless often played by the student class. Gymnastic exercises 
and tennis are also largely indulged in, and in the villages the 
Sikh Jats go in extensively for athletics. Of native amusements 
wrestling is practised almost as an art; the Lahore wrestlers 
have in the past been famous all over India. Bird and ram fighting 
arc also popular amusements. Childrens^ games are countless, 
the best-known being kili ihipti, katattga^ gedidn and Ihappa. 

Kili tfiipa is played with flat circular desks about 2-^ iiicbes^ in 
diameter and half an incli thick, which are aimed at a brick. 

There are various complicated rules, one of which is that the 
loser must Ctarry all the other hoys on his hack. Karan^a is 
played on trees, one boy having to catch one of the rest without 
alighting on the ground, Gedi^n is played witli small pieces of 
wood, the iioy who drives his first across a line drawn on the 
ground is the winner, and carries off the other boys' piece of wood. 

Tltappa resembles " fox and goose," ghortjhuTida is bide and seek 
and ghori tapati leap frog* Tops of clay are used, and kite fi^mg 
is an amusement in which marvellous skill is displayed. Girls 
play with dolls, or gudidn pafolat the game generally taking tbe 
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form of a mairiapfe between a male and female dolls or a lamen¬ 
tation for the death of a doll. 

The chief fairs and festivals of this district are as fol¬ 
lows :— 

The Bhadar Kdli fair at Niilzbc" in honour of the ITindu 
goddess Bhadar Kdli Devi, who is supposed to be potent for good 
or evil. Her temple is at Niazbeg. The fair is held in the 
month of Jeih, between the middle of May and the middle of 
June. Persons of all classes come from Lahore City, but the 
villagers who frequent it are principally Sikhs from Lahore and 
Amritsar District. The attendance usually runs in several tens 
of thousands. 


The Bafiant k i Mela is held in Januar}' at the tomb of Hoqi- 
qat Bdi, near the village of Kot Khwjija Said, three miles from 
Lahore. The fair is held at the time of the blooming of the 
mustard seed, and its frequenters wear yellow pagris or mustard 
seed in their turbans. 


The Cluirdghan kd Mela is held at the Shdldmar Gardens on 
the last Saturday and Sunday in ^larch. Originally it was a 
religious ])ilgrimage to the tomb of l/ddho Ldl Hussam at Bdgh- 
fcJnparrt, but as the fair became more popular it was moved to 
t he gardens. All classes of males attend, but not the better classes 
of women. A horse fair is held during the three days precedin" 
the great fair day. * ^ 

The Bdm 27iamwan fair is held in the village oi Tkamman, 
near Kasiir, in April on the Hindu festival of Baisdkhi. The 
railway has shorn it of most of its former importance as people 
now prefer to visit the more important Baisdkhi festival at 
^Vmritsar. 

Id-ul-Zuhd is held on the tenth of the Arabic month of 
ZiT Hij in commemoration of Abraham’s sacrifice of his son 
Ismail. A cow, sheep, goat or camel is sacrificed by all good 
Musalm^iis who eat some, and giveaway the rest in alms "id- 
nl-Fitr is the festival of breaking the fast that has been observe<l 
throughout the month of Bainzdn. Prayers are offereil at the 
Shdht and other mosques in the morning; and in the evening a fair 
is held at the tomb of Shdh Abdul Mu'dli outside the ^orhi 
Gate. 


I I ^ jn I'ebruary outside the Delhi, 

Lahori and Shi^hdlmi Gates of the City. 

C -11 “ “ .a fair of fairly reecut date held bv the 

bikhs in Hay at the tomb of the Qum near the Fort. ' 
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The Dasehra is ft IliiKlii festival held Generally in October, 
and lasts about ten days. Tt commemorates the victory of Ib'ira Population. 
Chandar, Kaja of Oudh, over his rival Efiwan, who had played 
Paris to his Sicnelaus. The first nine days are devoted to geneml 
holiday making and the people are kept amused by pictures of 
the hero’s life, his hardships and his early skirinislies with IWwau. 

On the tenth day all the Hindu population of Lahore assemble 
on the parade ground to the north of Fort to witness a celebra¬ 
tion of the last great battle. Rawan being defeiited, liis effigj^ 
is burnt amidst a grand display of fireworks,, after which the 
people disperse. 

The Muharram festival begins on the first of the ^Muhammadan 
month of that name. It commemorates the massacre of Imams 
Hussain and Hassau, sons of Ali. On the 7th of the month the 
eleven Jlefuiis^ which commemorates Hussain’s marriage, are 
carriecl about the city, and on the 10th the TiCzvaSy some two 
liundred in number, make the rounds of the princi])al streets. 

The Td^zias* of Lahore arc noted for their splendour. The 
Karbala to wliich they are taken for burial is outside the city 
near the old Ravi. The festival is purely ^luhammadan, but 
plenty of Hindus collect to see it. It has often been the occasion, 
of fights between Hindus and Muhammadans, and also between 
Sunnis and Shi’as. 

fp) None of the names or titles used in the district are *jwi 
p(‘euliar to it. llio Sikli method of choosing a name, tliough 
common to all the Sikh districts, seems perhaps w orthy of men¬ 
tion. It is chc»sen by opening the Granth .^ahib at random and 
taking the first letter of tlie first verse upon the page. If the 
page begins in the middle of a verse, the first letter of that verse 
is taken and tlie child’s name must begin with the same letter. 
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Section A,—Agriculture, 


O^tienl cop* 
dJtia&L 

(o) The area of the distriet is divided as 

follows :— 

Am of Cdlti' 
Tfttion. 

Cultivated 

Per cent. 

m 


Culturable waste ... 

17 


Government forests 

4 


Other uncultumble waste 

10 

Soli cTwiifi’ 

Ciatipti, 

The land under cultivation was classified 
recent settleinent, vh .— 

as follows at the 


(1) C'ftdhi.—All land watered regularly either from wells or 
from lifts other than lifts erected on the Lahore eitv 


drainage system, Tn ease of doul>t> if*the land uj 
shown by tlie khasra girddwari to have been so irri- 
£^ated in'two or moi-e out of the last Mr\ ests, 

it will be recordetl as ehdkit provided that snob land 
does not come w ithin the doflinitioa of chdhUuahfi. 

(2) Kakri .—Land rej^ularly watered by any of the pe¬ 

rennial or inviiidation oanala of tlie district* in 
two or more out of the last eight Imrvests, provided 
that spch land does not ootne within the definition of 
. chiihi-mhri^ 

(3) Land regularly (i.e. in two or more of 
the last eight harvests) watered both by a perennial 
or inundation canal and by a w ell in the same har¬ 
vest. 

(4) ^hi,—Land regularly wintered by Lifts on the City 

Urainage, Lahore "bircle only, 

(5- Saiidb—-Land usually flooded by the Bdvi or Sutlej or 
its branches* or land near the river which is always 
moist, 

(6) Bdrdni.^AW cultivation not included in the above 
classes, 

soflaiitinc' The district being uniformly allnyial, the conditions of 
tonfc floxievilture are little alfccted by geological considerations and 
depend almost entirely upon the conformation of the surface. 
Natural soil distinctions* though recognised by agriculturist (see 
below"), are unimportant; cnltivatbn which relies on rain alone ia 
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impossibly precarious Slid tbe capacity of the laud almost ciit^ely chapt^ 
depends on its upland or lowland situation and its adaptability 
to artificial inriffation. Tlie principal soils, under their local — 


SdU di«Liii£^ 
tioDi. 


names, are as follows :—- 


l^ohi —Is the name "iven not only to the main drainage 
channels of the district, aach as the Hudiara, hut to the low-lying 
land in which they run. The soil in these channels is stiff, con¬ 
taining little sand. It is fertile under irrigation and in a year of 
siiirioient rainfall produces good crops without artificial irrigation. 
OtJierwise the soil remains very dry and bard. Generally it 
is considered an advantage to have some of tins Itohi land within 
an estate, hut unless the slope of the clianiicl is very grad.uaI 
an untijuely Rood after the crops are st>w n causes the cultivators 
considerahle loss. 

JCalJofflih!.-This is land impregnated w ith or saline 

matter, but not sufficiently so to be completely unfertile. 

MaiVd. —A loam of varying density and colour according to 
the pioportion of sand mixed with it: found principally in the 
Manjlin, where it is in ports inclined to he gritty, but as a rule is 
a clean dry soil. 

Tihtn.—A w'eak soil in which sand and grit predominato 
enough to prevent clods forming under the action of moisture. 
It ig only fit for the inferior pulses. 

Intermediate lietween Maira and Titbo, often 
consisting of good fertile land cov'ered iiy a slight coating of sand. 
This, though never hearing ahimdantly, is regarded as a very .safe 
soil for dry cultivation. It liears best under regular and moder- 
rate rain. * Its upiJer surface closely resembles riiat of Tihhat and 
it is often called Tibha by the people w ho w isli to helittle it 
with a viow to the coming assessment. This soil is hardly found 
except in the eastern portion ofthc Kasur M^njba, 

Gasra .—A soft grey alluvL'il loam found in the river tracts. 
Sometimes the term is also used of sandy Maira. Oasra is easy to 
work and fairly fertile. 

<uWi(ind, -A Iiard alluvial soil jmst the opi>osite of Gasro. 
The term is used to denote laud of a dark colour w hicli splits into 
fissures when drying after irrigation, it usually has a sul stratum 
of pun^ sand not far below : provided i\n' sand is not too near, 
Sitkkdnd bears well if [u^operiy cultivated, imt it requires plenty 
of irrigation and heavy plough cattle. On this account it is noi 
HO well liketl l>y the people as Gaiti'a. 
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Stftrile soils.—Hhe UvG best terms are ami Kallar. 

ilie former is a bad sandy land in river Iracts fit for ^rowino 
iiotliin" but sirkdtm ftliatch reed), but sometimes tlie people 
when tliey >visb to dLspara^e their ciiltivated land even talk of 
it as Jlahkar. 

The ivorst kind of is found along the river hank, 

where the only indication of its presence is tlio absence of all 
^ ^f^Gtatloii. 1 he com nioner an d m il der form is seen in the west 

Minjha along the Ilavi bank wliere in places a tbiek crust of 
reh forma, 

-(£>) Soning is done either by drill {jntri) or broadcast {chha- 
mt). The latter is tlio favourite method 3or wheat, tUoimh late 
Bomngs arc n.snally broadcast. Gram is generally sown by 
drill, but considemble wadh watat sowings are now made hroaff- 

cast When the seed is very small it Is sometimes mixed with 

ea ^ e bem^ sow n, as otherwist^ it would be difiBcult to 
djstnhiitc it evenly : cotton swxls are smeared together to pre¬ 
vent them from sticking together* Some crops are gitmm from 
seedings (pawAi) mised in nurseries, such as tobacco, cbilliej? 
onions, and rice generally. " * 

The general name for plough in this district is hal. but the 
people recognise tlie distinction hohveen the hal ploimdi and 
tbe mRM>ia plough here as in other districts. The latter is tlie 
heavier kind of the tiro and is used chielly in the mdnjha tract* 
the hal being reserved for the lowlands* They are both made 
almost entirely of wood, fcho plouglishare being the only solid 
iron j hut the joints of w ood arc strengthened with iroTi fasten- 
iugs. .Altogetlier the Jtal has about tluee aers of iron iu it and 
the munna somewhat more. The 7minna mako,s a deeper and 
broader furrow tliiin the hal and rentiires heEixder ovei^ TI^tc 
is 11,e .Mef .en.on .vhy it is coM ehiX to tt' 
-MSnjha, where alone in this district Iieavv oxen are to Im found 
The goes in the soil about 3 inches the first time of plou^»h- 
mg, 5 inches the second, and 7 or 8 inches tlie third. A miinna 
plough may go dceiier* The people rcjcogniso the value of deep 
{iloughing, but say tlicy cannot affoTil the cattle. A plou'^b can 
do it to 5 a day on llie first ploughing and three kamUft "on 

Ihc si'cond* T\Tien the land has hem ploughed once, the second 
time it is jdouglied cioseways. 

The field may he ploughed in sections up and down or in 
tlie case of drill sow ing in narrow ing circles, beginning round the 
edge of the field. If the cnltivators can manage it thiee or 
four ploughs work at a time, each following tlie other, hut in a 
difierent furrow. They l eooguise the value of frequent plough- 
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ing ^ind of haying all the soil e^tJOsed to the ait tum and turn 
about, but they do not often find lefgiiie eithet to plough the —- 

. land aa often as they should or to begin ploughing early enough 
in the season to give the soil a fair chance. No ploilgbing is I'loweiiinff, 
done unless the ground has been first moistened, by rain or 
by artificial irrigation. The former do(^ not always come, and 
the cultivators cannot find leisure for tlie latter. At the end 
just belore sowing they are rushed for tiuie and scamp the 
ploughing to the future detriment of the crop. 

After ploughing the land is usually smoothed down with a ^\\\ng, 
heavy squared bca.m called sohdgai dragged by on© or two pairs 
of buliockEj the drivers of which stand on the beam. This is 
partly to break clods and pulverise the soil and partly to con- 
wlidatc the surface with a view to the retention of the moisture 
in the suiL Generally in irrigated land for all crops hut gram, 
each ploughing is followed hy a rolling with the sohdga. Un¬ 
irrigated land should always he rolled as soon as it is ploughed, 
otherwise the moisture (imfar), on the strength of wliich the 
ploughing was done, \s'ill Ij© lost to the soil: and the seed when 
so^^-n will not germinate. Neglect to cany out this precaution 
results in much of the field soivn lying completely bare for the 
rest of tlie season. As a matter of practice rolling is, as a rule, 
done once or tw ice in land under preparation for rabi sowings ex¬ 
cept river Hooded land which is seldom rolled for any crop but 
wheat. But unirrigated land intended for autumn sowings 
other than eotlon is seldom rolled for want of leisure; the 
ploughing even on such land is very restricted. The summer 
mins on which such dry cultivation dexiends last a short time 
only, and the chief object is to get in the seed as early as possible 
after the rainy season lias begun. Por dry cotton sowings tbe 
land is often ploughed first as early as February or even 
-lanuary, and consequently a rolling to folloiv is iudispeiiHable if 
the soil is to be kept moist. After tbe sowings are done, the 
land may be ploughed and rolled once more to cover over and 
press down the seed. 

The last operation of all wliile the seed is still under the FotiBEn 
ground is to divide the land for greater coovenience of irrigation 
into small kiydi fiSf by means of ridges of earth raised by two men 
w orking at the iustrumenf known as the jandrot wliieh is a 
large viooden mke: one man holds the handle and tbe other 
pulls a string attached to the handle at its loiver end where it 
joins tbe rake. These Hi/dras are never more than one-eighth or 
one tenth of an acre, and often are much Icsa, ^ 
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WeediHSf fknown as is carried out more or less 

carefully on ^veIl lands for the autumn crops* especially when 
tlie cultiTators are Ar^bs, Kambohs or Lab Anas, Wheat is never 
weeded uotwitbstandin^ the mpid growth of the onion weed 
known as 'phuqdi or fiydz*. The ’weeding instrument m use is 
the (imba or trowel: under special conditions w'eeding is some¬ 
times done by running a light plongli between the rows of 
sugarcane or maize or cotton. The crops which are most weed* 
ed in this district are sugarcane, chillies and maize. It is excep¬ 
tional for weeding to be done on any soil but that under well 
irrigation* It is of course equally necessary and sometimes 
more so on canaldrrigated land, but the cultivators do not seem 
able to find the time or energy, Kiver flooded land requires 
more weeding than any other, 'to got rid of tlie thistles that 
spring up after ploughi’ngs and choke the rising crop i there, how¬ 
ever, ’ive^ing is seldom or never done, 

Canaldrrigated land does not receive as much manure as 
the well lands.' The village stocks of manure are generally vised 
to the full, but the ’welhirrigated lands always some first, Katlaj* 
is sometimes used as a top-dressing, but only for valuable lauds 
near Lahore. Alore commonly sites which produce it are leased 
to contractors for the manufacture of saltpetre. Iiauds ’under 
river action are never manured, partly o’ndng to the alliu ial 
deposit, partiV because the manure ’would be swept away liy 
the floods, &drdni lands, too, are not manured. 

Katurally the area manured depends upon the means bf 
the cultivator, the cattle he possesses and the amount of manure 
he can olitain from the sweepings of bis house* The principal 
manure is tliat of the farm yard, but as the droppings of 
cattle are largely needed for fuel, the fields do hot get all 
these : also in well-irrigated tracts the cattle arc very poorly 
fed for moet of the year, so that the supply at tlie Ijcst 
would be small compared ’with the amount of live-stock. The 
manure available for cultivation is collected in heaps outside 
the ’village settlement. Each shareholder knows his o’wn heap* 
Every morning the cattle droppings, not appropriated to make 
fuel cakes, are carried out with the other house sweepings and 
refuse litter, and thrown on to tlie house heap. The refuse of 
non-proprietors’ houses is either collected in a common heap 
’wldeh is dirided among the shareholders at intervals, or if the 
non -proprietors have been divided off among different proprie¬ 
tors, they put their refuse on the iveaps of their respective 
patrons. Little care, however, is exercised in collecting manure 
and much more might he accumulated if the people would pay 
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mere treuhle of oolleotiu" them : the sweepers make a fair profit 
bv fiellin^ them for export to boee dealers at Labore* Large 
cart loads of those niay^ often be seen jnaktng their "ay to the city. 

Prom the niannre heaps round the village, manure is cart'- 
ed to the land as it is required. Also there are contnbutions 
usually collected at Hic wells where the working cattle stand 
for a part of the year. The crop w Moh is always heavily 
manured is maize, and*^ on the manure laid down for it a second 
crop, usually fodder but sometimes wheat, follows the niaiKc. 
Cane, chillies, tobacco and all sorts of vogctabl^ other t^n 
melons only do well in manured land. Biec scmotimcs requires 
manure if the soil is iiard and stiff. Wheat is never manure^ 
in this district and cotton seldom. The early haru cJmri should 
have some manure ; other wants none, ibe fiekls cl^ 

to the hriraestead are fert lised naturally by the visits of the 
population, and if the land so benefitted is under cultivationi 
it is known as uiain or goTt laud. Sometimes, however, the 
breezy espanse of the village common is preferred for operetioua 
of nature, and t hat is nearly alivays w^as.te laud. The maniire 
described above is thrown down on the land in amounts varying 
from forty to one hundred maunds an acre as far as one can 
iudee from the the different accounts given, and it is then 
ploughed into the soil. Another method of manuring^ is by 
throwing topdressing over the crops when tue^ are about a foot 
high. The dressing^ consists either of pulverised manure or of 
kaUar. Tobacco and sugarcane, and if the cultivation is very 
good such us is found in Araiu villages near Lahore, cotton and 
wheat are treated in this way* ^ 

The proportion of the land which is manur^ appears 
to be about 10 per cent. All irrigated maize, all land under 
tobacco, sugarcane, chillies, vegetables, some cotton and abou 
5 per cent, of the wheat is manured. This gives, very roughly, 
the following figures ^— 


ilaize 
Sugarcane 
Vegetables, &c. 
Wheat 

Cotton, rice, &c. 


3 per cent, of the "'hole area. 



Total 


10 „ 
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.Manure is carried from the village to the fields or from one 
village to another in carts (gaddi). Carts arc also used for 
the carriage of grain ; for this purpose, however, donkeys too 
are iLsed and, more rarely, camels; the former carrying from 
IJ to 2, the latter from G to H inaunds. The village cart 
consists of a triangular framework on wheels, the framework 
being about twelve feet long and four feet broad behind, but 
tapering to a point in front. This is the important part of 
the cart, and there lie any points of superiority one cart may 
liavo over another. Tlie platform is known as the gadh and 
is made of the strongest wood, ahisham ; its strength varies 
with the (piantitjr and quality of iron working about it. The carts 
used in the .NLinjha are much stronger than those made for tlie 
nitlnir. Improvement of agriculture and extension of railways 
have largely su[>erseded cart hire as a means of livelihood, but 
still there are villages near Lahore and near the metalled roads 
everywhere from which carts are constantly let out on hire. 
Apart from this, however, the M injha carts have to carry fodder 
and manure greater distances than the Hithiir carts and should 
be stronger for this reason alone. An ordinary Hithar cart costs 
about Jls. 70 to Its. 80; an ordinary Manjha carl lls. 100 to R-s. 120. 
Finer carts cost more. One pair of bullocks is the usual number, 
but for a load over 20 maunds over an unmetalled road two pairs 
would be necessary. The framework of the cart is fitted at its 
edge all round with a number of uprights, which are laced 
together with ropes: sometimes these are fitted with cross bars 
over which a blanket, coarse sacking, or a movable thatch made 
of light sirki can bo stretched if necessary. Covered carts, liow- 
ever, of this kind are not easy to procure from the villages when 
required in wet weather. The animals.accustomed to draw these 
carts are inferior, the best bullocks in the Manjha being kept at 
work in the fields. 

Some sort of fencing is generally put up to protect fields 
which adjoin a frequented road or open space near the village 
Similarly the chief paths near the well, leading to and from'the 
well, are fenced on either side. The fences are made of boughs of 
trees, bushes or anything that comes handy. Important croiw like 
sugarcane are surrounded with hemp plants planted in a single 
row for the protection of the cane. Koed screens are erected 
to shelter crops from wind and sand. 

Maize and Jawdr always require to be watched during 
the day while the grain is riiwuing, otherwise cwwds of birds 
would collect and spoil the cro^). The Wiitchmaii sits on a high 
platform called the m'lnm which is raised on four stakes some 
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ten or twelve feet from the ground : he is armed with a Jchuhnni chapter 
with which he slings mud pellets, made by himself, at the birds. 

Near rakhs a watch over many crops, particularly sugarcane Agrieuitur*. 
and maize, has to be maintained at night against pig and jackal. 

The watchman here walks about all night armed with a spear, 
and cracking a long whip or making discordant yells. Some¬ 
times owners of adjoining lands club together to pay one or more 
common watchman, and it is not unusual for them to agree 
together as to what lands shall bo sown with what crops, so as to 
facilitate arrangements for sharing the expense of such watchmen 
as may be found necessary, but as a rule for maize or sugarcane, 
to which very close attention must be given, each house pro¬ 
vides its own watchman. Scare-crows are sometimes used to 
frighten an ay bii*ds and are put up in various shapes. 

Except cotton, pepper and poppy which are picked by hand, Kr*ping. 
all other crops are reaped with the ddtri or sickle. It is no easy 
work as the stooping or squatting position combined with an 
advancing motion becomes verj" laborious after a little time and 
both hands are employed, one holding the sickle and the other the 
stuff to be cut. Tlie work therefore is ouly fit for able bodied 
men ; women and cliildren, however, can help in tying up the 
sheaves in villages where custom permits women to work in the 
field. Ordinarily the autumn harvesting is done by the culti¬ 
vators themselves assisted by village menials. The rabi crop, 
however, in tracts extensively irrigated from well or canal is 
more tlian the villagers can manage by themselves if the liarvest 
is to be finished w ithin a reasonable time. Much of the wheat 
reaping therefore is made over to hired reapers or Idwas who 
arc paid in kind, being allow'ed to carry off a shock of wheat each 
evening. The Idwa can cut on the average about two kandh in 
a day and the shock weighs about one maund yielding 10 or 12 
sera of grain wRen threshed, so that this charge comes to about 
one maund of grain for each acre cut. 

When the reaping is done the stulT is collected near the 
threshing floor, which is a circular piece of ground pressed down 
hard and firm, and carefully cleaned : the site of the threshing 
floor is selecied to suit the holding: generally each well has its 
separate floor and the cultivating sliareholders thresh in turn : a 
stake is driven into the ground in the centre of the floor ; the . 
crop to be threshed is placed around the stake, to w hich one or 
more yoke of cattle are fastened by a rope : sometimes three or 
four bullocks or buffaloes are driven in a row. To them is yoked 
a rectangular handle made of pieces of wood tied together which 
covered with straw aud weighted with clods of earth or other 
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heavy substance that comes in handy. The cattle are muzzled 
as a rule; each row requires a driver, and another man is needed 
to put hack the straw which ^ts out of the track of the cattle. 
The handle is called a ph4l *. It is always used for threshinEi 
wheat or wheat and gram mixed. Other crops are often threshed 
without the phdla^ the trampling of the oxen being sufficient to 
separate the grain from the sheatlu Maize and jawdr heads are 
usually beaten out with sticks, the maize cobs having been fii'st 
picked out of the slieatii by hand Uice is generally beaten 
against the edge of a circular hole in the ground. Moth and some 
few other grains are beaten out with a pitclifork. 

When the grain has been separated and the straw thoroughly 
broken, the .stulf is tossed up into the air with a pitchfork and 
then further cleaning is done by shaking the grain and chaff still 
left mixed in a winnowing basket {chajj) held up aloft in a 
man’s hands above his head to catch the breeze. In the montli 
of May when the spring crops are being harvested there is gener¬ 
ally a hot wind blowing at some part of the day which helps the 
process, and the hotter and fiercer the wind the sooner the 
harvesting is over. 


The following table shows approximately the normal times 
of sowing and reaping of the princi()al crops of the district: — 



! 

Sowing. ^ 

llaRritn50. 

8T0BI50. 

1 

Crop. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

r 

Rk# 

2&th 

14th 

20tb 

8th 

1st 

15th 

1 

1 

April. 

Aaguit. 

October. 

XoTcmber. 

Norember. 

November. 


1 Cotton 

Uk 

2&th 

9th 

ISth 

Do. 

81st 


BodmdtJk 

March. 

Sth 

April 

2Dtb 

October. 

&tb 

December. 

20th 

16th 

December. 

6th 

e 

Aaga*t. 

Angoet. 

Norember. 

XoTcmber. 

Ncrembtr. 

Dccenilter. 

1 ^ 

and other 

Snd 

16th 

26th 

9th 

Do. 

Do. 

pal»ea. 

Sogarcana 

Jolj, 

12(b 

July. 

5th 

October. 

9th 

Xorember. 

13th 

1st 

31st 


... 

March. 

10th 

April. 

loth 

October. 

14th 

December. 

19th 

NoTcmber.* 

loth 

January. 

l&th 

1 


Septambar. 

October. 

March. 

April. 

81st 

April. 

May. 

10th 

1 

ToHa 

8th 

19th 

4tb 

r5th 


September. 

September. 

Deeember. 

December. 

Decembet'. 

January. 

( 

WhMt 

2Stb 

ISih 

ISth 

28th 

6th 

l&th 


October. 

December. 

April. 

April 

May. 

26th 

Juoe. 

S } 

Barky 

Do. 

89th 

eth 

12th 

l&th 

" i 

Oram 

1 10th 

November. 

lOtb 

AprO. 

28th 

April. 

6th 

April 

10th 

May. 

6th 

1 


1 September. 

October. 

March. 

April. 

April 

Jane. 
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(c) Tlio following toble token from the Census Report, 1911, 
shows the distribution of the population who live by pasture and — 


agriculture:— 


1. Inootne from rrot of »priciiltnr«l land ... 

2 . Onlituunr cnltWator* ... ••• 

3. Agents, Manager* of lisnd Kstatw, Ac.... 
4 Farm sciTnnts and field lai'oorer* ... 
6* Tea, coffee, chinrbona and indigo planta. 

tion. 

6. Fmit, flower, TegetaWe, betel, rlne, 

cocoanot. Ac., grower*. 

7. Formt Officer*, Ranger* and Onards 
8 Wood cutter*, firewood, lac, Ac. 

9^ Cattle and buffalo breeder* and keepe 

10. Sheep, goat and pig breadert 

11 Breeder* of other animal* ... 

12 Herdsmen, ihepberd*. ^tb«d*, Ac. 

13. RalMT* of birds, beo*, silkworm*. Ac. 

I Torar. 


1 Tutal 

AcTCAi woaasBS. 


worker* 




t and 

- 


Dependant*. 

deprn* 

diiit*. 

Mil**^ 1 

1 

1 

Fern*])*. 


‘ 22.419 

6.085 

2.400 

1,3034 

S47.910 

116,969 

1,455 

230,486 

68 

25 


43 

94,284 

31.695 

5.384 

67,206 

1 1.8&4 

400 

17 

1,437 

! 650 

277 


373 

3,111 

1,547 

19 

1.545 

1,623 

505 

8 

1.010 

'! 783 

561 

• •• 

172 

3 

3 

**4 


9,164 

6;j8i 

20 

2,763 

6 

2 


4 

481.725 

164.360 

9,303 

308,072 


Agrieultiir*. 

PwpolatioD 
vogagediB 
and depondent 
npon agriool* 
tore. 


4 females 


are classed as only partly agricultural. 

The proiKirtion of a"ricultural workers and dependants to 
the whole population of the district is 40*5 iier cent., while the 
proportion of the whole province is 59*9 per cent. The disparity 
is to a great extent due to the large urban population of Tjahore. 

Tlie chief agricultural tribes in the district are shown in Table 15. 

Some of the menial castos also do some cultivation. A full 
account of these tribes is to be found in Chapter I, Section C(f»). 

Dailv labour is little required in this district except atAg^tumi 
hanest time, and it is then mostly supplied by the menial 
' Agricultural labourers in the estem sense of the 


classes. 


■word are however not unknown. They are^ drawn from the 
landless men of the agricultural tribes and paid at the rate of 
from 6 to 8 annas a day. 


With reference to the employment of the menials at 
harvest time the following extract is from the recent Assessment 

Report of the Lahore tahsH :— 

« Whether hired reapers [lava) are cmploved or not to assist in harvesting 
depends on a variety of considerations, vis., the proportions of the total area 
which is fanned by the owner himself, tlie size of his holding, the nnml»CT^ of 
ahle-hodieil members available within his family circle, and cTen the tribal 
trailition of industry, or the reverse. Where such liireil Ul>oar is employed it 
is paid by universal* custom from the gross produce : the result of my enquiries 
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CHAPTER has been to show that hired labour w employc«l as a general rule except in the 
I1.->A I^iore Circle, though the extent to which it is engagoil %*arit*8. The crops 
Afheultnr*. thus reaped are in all circles, wheat, gram, barley and rice.*’ 

reaper is usually allowed one sheaf out of the ten or twelve 
uGwiT* sheaves of wheat, gram or barley, the cutting of wliich is reckoned 
as one day’s work. The dues for rice vary. In tlie Riverain 
Circles of the Lahore iahsil they amount to 3 seers, in the ilithar 
and Dabh circles of the Chunidn tahstl to 2^ seers, and in Manjha 
Mitba, Mdnjha Khara and Bet Bangar circles of the Kasiir 
iahsil to 8 seers per maund. Fuller details will be found in 
paragraph 50 of each of the Assessment Reports. 

priocipiki (^) following table gives the percentage of the area 

crop*. harvested under each of the principal crops on the total crops 
harvested :— 


H^rvect. 

Crop. 

Lahore. 

1 Kaaur. 

Cfauniio, 

DUtrid 

r 

Rice 

3 

1 

2 

2 


J«teir ... ... 

«•* 

*•* 

... 



Bdjra .. 

2 

2 

1 

2 


Other crrc«li ... ... 

A 

4 

8 

8 


ifumff uid mdtk ... 



1 


Xkarif 







Pf*. motk and otbrr pol*« 

2 

1 

2 

2 


I Sa|^rc«Dr ... ... 

1 

1 

I 

1 


I 

: Cotton 

12 

18 

14 

IS 


Othon ... ... 

4 

4 

3 

4 

1 

TOTAt 

28 

26 

27 

27 

r 

Wheat 

89 

41 

41 

40 


Barley 

1 

, 1 

2 

2 


1 

OnuD ••• ••• 

:9 

18 

18 

18 

Rahi ~ < 

O’laeodf 

4 

5 

5 

5 


other* 

9 ! 
_ 

9 

7 

8 


TOTAt 

72 

74 

78 

73 


OEArru Total 

100 

ICO 

100 

100 


TTlieat is hy so far the most important .staple that it amounta 
to two-fifths of the total crops grown j it is frecjuently sown 
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mixed with gram, resisting drought better so than when growing 
alone. Gram comes next to wheat in importance, and after gram, 
cotton and oilseeds, of wliich ioria, usually grown uith the help 
of canal irrigation, is the most valuable variety. Maize is an Prioeip.;, 
importaiit food-grain. Rice has little importance, except in the 
Lahore iahsU. Of the numerous fodder crops, chart (great 
millet) groum in the kharij, is the most noteworthy. The spring 
harvest accounts for considerably more than two-tliiids of the 
total cropping. Out of the total cultivated area of 1911-12 of the 
district l,19 A,191i acres, of which 902,192 acres are artificially 
irrigated, 140,407 acres, or 12 per cent., fail and 1,067,152 acres 
mature. Thus in each 100 acres of cultivation about 89 acres of 
crops are raised. 

The average outturns in lbs. per acre of the principal crops, 
as estimated by the Director of Land Records for the period 
1907-08 to 19il-12, are in the following table set out and com¬ 
pared with the Provincial average :— 





1 

PXOT15CUL ATIRAOI. { 

Lahobi Dhtriot. 


Irrigated. 

i 

Jnitrlgated. 

IrrifmUd. 

[JidiT^atad. 

B'ice 




63a 

886 

782 

474 

Wheat ... 



... 

060 

620 

898 

656 

Barlejr 

... 

... 

... 

1 1,060 

620 

1,018 

692 

JcKdr 



... 

! 620 

820 

48S 

881 

B4jra .. 

... 


... 

1 660 

820 

621 

ib6 

Meiie 



... 

1 MOO 

iSO 

1,112 

• 766 

Oni« 

• ee 


• •• 

6S0 

660 

625 

684 

RapeMed 


• •• 


600 

860 

409 

830 

Sofarcane ... 




1,700 

1,000 

1,748 

1,467 

Cotton (cleaned) 

... 

... 

... 

182 

72 

1 126 

1 

05 


The following is a description of the main crops :— Description 

‘The most important varieties of wheat now grown in the 
district arc ghoniy dudhi, W kisdrdnwMi and khabar. Uhoni is of 
two varieties, the one has a soft long staple, long thin ear, and rArTfe'e* 
long-pointed leaves. Its stalk is very thin and firm, and its w). 
advantage is that it matures early ; the other, termed makki, is a 
small strong plant with broad leaves and small broad ears, and 
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tillers plentifully^. Dudhi is a bearded wheat which yields a 
good tuhsa, but is not so good for grain. Zdl hisdrdnwdliy so 
called from the colour of its hairs, is a new bearded variety which 
has been introduced of recent years In the Colony. It is ^ft and 
white, and is in great demand. Khabar is red, liard and bearded. 
It is not very common, but is found on barren lands, where it is 
prized for its drought-resisting qualities. Ihe IlitMr gasra soil 
under irrigation is jierhaps better suited to the fine quality of wheat 
than any other in the district although it does not bear such 
heaw crops as the M^njha soil. However, being very soft, it 
gives much encouragement to the onion weed known as 
or phughdt which comes up with the wheat and often chokes it. 
This we<^ is very easily pulled up by the roots, but where it 
appears it always seems to got the better of the cultivators. Land 
intended for irrigated wheat ought to be ploughed six or seven 
times, but the cultivators seldom find leisure to plough more than 
three, four or, at the most, five times. It is only when rain has 
been falling occasionally throughout tlie suniifter that the full 
complement of ploughings is attained. Not seldom on canal 
land and sometimes even in the case of well lands the first irriga¬ 
tion for commencing ploughing is put off and off in the hope 
that rain ivill fall, until the people have no leisure but to irrigate, 
plough onw, sow the .seed and then plough over tlie land once 
more. This is called uppar karna and the wheat yield produced 
by sketchy a process is usually poor. As a rule one may say 
that in tins district far too little plougliing is done for wheat. 
Irrigated wheat is seldom sown in land tliat has just borne an¬ 
other crop, except tliat well land copiou.sly manured for maize 
is again sown with wlieat immediately follo’Nnng the maize on 
tl^ strength of the manuring. Sometimes on canal lands cotton 
will follow wheat, but, if wlieat is to follow cotton, it means that 
the land must be fallow from the end of December, when the 
cotton pickings are over, till the end of October, when the wheat 
sowings begin. Ordinarily wheat sowings on irrigated land con¬ 
tinue througli November to the middle of December ; then they 
must stop. If intended for fodder the wheat is sown earlier 
mixed with some fodder crop. On unirrigated land in this dis¬ 
trict, contrary to the usual custom, wheat is sown by itself except 
in nalas or depressions of the surface, such as occur frequently 
in the Hithar, where wheat is sovn\ often mixed with gram or 
barley. The time for sowing this crop dry is in the months of 
S<‘ptember and October while the soil is still moist after the 
late autumn rains. On tlie other hand a shower of rain soon 
after sowings is apt to do much harm, beating down the surface 
so that the seed cannot emerge. ThU incrustation is called 
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karand. Under dr>' cultivation the amount of seed aown is much 
less than for irrigated, and the so'wdng is usiwlly done by drill. 
Some excellent wheat is gro^^m in tho river inundated lowlan^ 
of the lldvi Bet. As the wheat is cut it is put up m small 
sheaves ; before thresliing operations commence the slieaves are 
heaped up close to the threshing floor. 'When the grain is cleaned 
it is taken off on carts or on donkeys to the village, where it is 
stored for household use or for sale. Tlie people usually k^p 
what they require for themselves and make over the rest either 
to moueV'lenders of the village in satisfaction for their debts, or 
to traders who have come to buy for export. In the chief wheat 
tracts however the crop is often sold while still standing to ag;ents 
of the large exporting Arms. The broken straw or bhtUa of wheat 
is geiierallv stacked under a neatly plastered thatching which 
preserves it against the wind and rain. This is the main dry 
fodder for the"plough and well cattle during the year. The bhusa 
is raked out as requ&ed through a small hole made at the foot of the 
stack It is usually given to the cattle mixed with green fodder 
crops, if any of the*latter are available. Wheat suffers chiefly 
from rust (kuyiQt) which is an insect pest, and from smut 

(kangidri) which is a parasite. 

Gram is the next important crop. It lias three varieties, 
** red,” “ black ’* and “ yellow.” ‘ Yellow’ ’ is considered the 
best for ddl and ‘ red * for horse fodder. 

Of late gram has been rising in importance, and its cultiva¬ 
tion is no longer confined to bdrdni lands, but it is freely grown 
on canal lands also, either after the land has been watered, or 
upon the moisture left by a kharij crop of rice, jaiodr or maize. 
It is sometimes grown mixed with toria, and sometimes with 
wheat. In the former case it gets irrigation until the toria is 
cut but not afterwards. In bdrdni lands it is nearly always (Irill 
sow n, but where it is sown in the rice or jowdr moisture, it is 
sown broadcast. When the seed has once germinated gram is 
a hardy crop, and stands a prolonged drought fairly well, but^ is 
subject to injury from frost at the end of January or beginning 
of February and from the strong March wind known as buUat 
unless there has been some winter rain. If tho weather continue 
cloudy and unsettled at tho end of March when the gram should 
be forming, there is a risk of total failure. The people too 
assert that lightning injures the crop at this stage, but it is the 
tmil accompanied by thunder and lightning and the cold which 
actually kill it. If it is protected by being mixed with another 
crop it will not die so easily. Gram is eaten by men at aU times 
of the year, either dry and whole, or in the form of ddl ; if it has 
been sown mixed with wheat, they do not trouble to separate the 
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tiro but eat them together* Por sale purposes the Ti heat and gram 
are separated, men the crop is qiute young, the people pull the 
top leaves and after cooking them in water eat them nith bread 
as herbs. Also they graze their cattle on the crop up to De¬ 
cember with the object of preventing it from coining on too 
soon. Well-to-do men have been known to turn in their horses 
to graze even after the pulse has formed, or sometimes the gram 
is cut green for horses in March. Tbecrop is harvested generally 
about the beginning of April* 

The kinds of maize most grown at present are Dodbnii, a 
variety of American origin probably imported from Julhmdur j 
Sw/ow^n A largo early, and Ku^tj^ a small late variety. ^Maize 
is grown to a sliglit extent in river flooded lands ; otherwise it is 
never grown in this district without irrigation, and it does better 
on wells than canal irrigation, the crop being very sensitive to 
over-watering. ^ ilaize is sown early in August. A month or more 
before sowing time, or earlier, if possible, ploughinga commence, 
the land being first i^igated unless there has been a timely fall 
of rain, ^lanuringis done cither before plougliiug or immediate¬ 
ly after; the amount of manure varies greatly- In hif^hlv 
farmed land notices than one hundred maunds per acre arc put 
domi; and all the people, if asked, profess to use as much, but 
as a matter of fact they cannot spare this amount in rural tracts. 
Forty or fifty maunds would be nearer the mark. The land is 
ploughed in all five or six times before sening and oftener if 
passible: after every other ploughing at the least the ground 
should be carefully rolled :so?iipa). Then the seed ia sown 
broadcast or more rarely by dribbling from the hand, about 
eighteen Sirs to the acre. After sowing they plough and level 
the land once or twice again. When the crop is about half a foot 
out of the ground, they weed it and then give it the first water 
that the crop should be irrigated every seventh or 
eighth day imleas good mb falls. A second weediugls done when 
the crop IS a foot and a half high* The cultivators either weed 

t t a day or 

l.s. 2-8-0 an acre. TVInlo the crop ik ripening all the plante that 

do not protuise ivell are plucked out and ^ven to the cattle Maize 

wu ‘i* ^’dth before it comes' to nia- 

turitv. yhen the stock is foot or a foot and a half high the ton is 
often a by a sort of a 1,light (h(r£) irhicb eithf r pmK 

before the grain ripens a caterpiUar foln^ £ 
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it and totallT destroys the cobs. This pest does not necessarilv 
attack all tlic crop but only parts here and there. The uorst ~ ' 
enemies, hmyever, of maize in this district, next perhaps to 
bli^lit are pig and jackah The former will travel several ifniio 
miles at niglit after a maize crop. Tliey tear up the roots 
eat off the beafls. Jackals and village doga as well eat the grain ^ 
witliout injuring the stalks or roots. In the day time the crop 
is very subject to depredations l)y birds of various kinds, Por 
the first, ton or twelve days after sowing a strict wateh has to be 
maintained in the day time to keep the birds from grubbing up 
the seed, and when the crop is ripening it is patrolletl by night 
and day. Generally tbe z^minddrs or their ehildern perform 
this duty themselves, sometimes tliey retain paid watclimen at 
various ’\^ ages varying from 2 to 5 rupcos a month. When the 
grain is ripe it is reaped with the eoba still on and left to diy on 
tile ground for three or four days, after which it is piled to¬ 
gether in a stack in tbe field : it stands like this for a week or so, 
after which ^ tlie cobs are picked off by band. This is called 
and is generally done by omen idtLing down who get one 
&er in the niaund for their trouble. Threshing of maize is 
done with sticks either by members of the family or by 
labourers who get as pay two serfi per maund of grain cleaned. 

JlaizcJ is the food of [leople in the winter months. It is 
therefore seldom sold. 

Eice is grown chielly by aid of canal irrigation in the aiw (J^ona, 
Manjha and Elithar tracts and very little by well irrigation. The 
methods of cultivation vary in different parts of the district, but 
generally the laud to be sduui is ploughed three or four times 
and rolled after each ploughing; at the last two plougbinga tbe 
land should have water standing on it a foot deep. Tbe land 
must always be inanured if it is inclinwl to be hal'd or poor in 
soil, as in the Chduian Hithdr. In tbe ^ri'mjha, where the soil 
is .soft and good, maim re is not always used. When the ground 
is ready the rice jdants are put in or the seed is sown broadcast 
after being soaked in water. The former method is the safest 
and produces better results but cannot ahvays ]>e followed for 
want of time. Tlic young rice ijlauti! arc grown at the irrigation 
wells in small plots which are sown at cud of April in land that 
lias been first carefully cleaned, ploughed and manured. The 
young plants arc ready for transplanting about a month after 
sowing, being then about one foot high. The planting out is 
generally done by hired labourers ; Ckctiigars and Pnrbias are 
employetl Tliey are usually ixiid in kind, but sometimes in 
cash at Ks, 2-8-0 i>er acre. The kind payments are made in 
wheat, this being the only crop available at the time. After being 
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planted or sown the rice must be irrigated sufficiently to keep 
the soil in a constaut state of saturation, aud weeding must be 
clone now and then. Riee is the most sensitive crop to drought 
, and is brought to maturity with difficulty in the ilitliar, where 
the inundation canals may cease running as early as Se2)- 
tember. In that tract uo rice is really safe unless it is trover- 
cd by an irrigation well. The area of matured rice is very 
apt to be over-estimated, because the paticdri makes his 
record in October and the rice cro^i is not liar vested much 
before November : in the intervening days much of the area re¬ 
corded as matured may liave dried up unless a full su]>ply of 
ivater was availablo. Wlian ripe also the grain is very loose, 
and in estimating the yield allowance must be made for the 
grain dropped during harvestingH After being cut the rice is 
usually threshed out by hand, the labourer bringing the aboaf 
down on the edge of a small clay trough. For this hirefl menials 
receive payment in kind amounting to 2 to 3^ scers per maund 
of the crop sown. It ia husked by steani-driveu machines or in 
the more backward places by being pounded either by hand or by 
lever in a largo hole in the ground ]iaved with stone. The rice 
husks are burnt or thi’own away as refuse. The straw of rice is 
used prinoii>ally as Utter for liorijs and cattle. It is also given 
to cattle as fodder, but For this puqiose it is not good, being 
very^ soft and devoid of strengthening properties. The names 
for rice in this district are mttnji and jftona, the latter being 
more common Cis-Tiidus, The kinds of rice at present most in 
vogue are raiua, a red rice of good q^uality which ripens some 15 
days earlier than the otlier varieties ; sufaida^ a beardless -white 
kind which gives a heavy outturn, if inferior to ratua and smi 
paiia)% a yellow variety. 

Barley is a much liarditT croi> than wheat, can grow in 
worse land, req^uires less irrigation, and rij^eus earlier. It is 
less popular now than heretofore, the Europcjin demand for it 
having only lately arisen. Usually on wells barley is so-wn at 
the furthest part available to which the irrigation can be expect¬ 
ed to reach, all the nearer land being kept for wheat. It la 
however occasionally sown on good soiLs" in the noighhourhood 
of villages and on small areas to supply food-grain early in tlie 
season long before a vheat matiu'es. 'J'he outturn of barl^^ u eigha 
somewhat lighter tlian that of wheat. Irrigated barley is cut 
green for fodder, if necessary, indifferently with wheat, * Unirri¬ 
gated barley is generally sown with gram or w heat in loxvlving 
depressions of land. Especially in alluvial tracts, if the soil is 
r:ot good, gram and barley are usually mixed under the name 
ot gojL 
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is grown on irrigated and unirrigated soils; on the u.— a* 
former it is more generally intended for cattle fodder ' 

though not always : in the llithdr one or two acres of Jaw^r to 
each well are sown exclusively for the gitiin, though the stalks 
of course come in useful for liie cattle. At the sowings 3 or iiSjS!,''* 
sci's a ^-arirti will be thrown down if the crop is meant to be used 
as fodder and one and a half or two sSr$ if it is to be ripened as 
a grain crop. But if in the latter ease the crop turn out badly 
then the Ijest heads are picked out^ and the rest left standing for 
the cattle. The fodder fated*' crops are cut green as required, 
and if any of it is still standing when the grain is ripe the cattle 
are turned in to fei?d on it. A fair amount of irrigated chan 
jatOiSr is sown in Hay under the name of horu : for this the land 
is manured as heavily as for niawe, and water is given every 
fourth or fifth day. This is ready for use in July; also hahu? 
ntofh, which is sown at the same time as the Jiaru, sometimes 
w ith it, sometimf^s separate: more babul moth than ham is grow-n 
in the Manjlia and vies veesd in the Ifitiiiir. In July again both 
chari and gmin jawdr are sow n. The chart then sowm is ready for 
use in Septcinber and October ; and the grain ripens in the latter 
month. Manure is not used for this second cro2>, nor does it 
require so much irrlgatiori as the karu ; it is often sown on the 
higher landsnmdcr irrigation. As an vinirrigatcd crop ;awdr is ge* 
nerally sown ns a food-grain, but may come in useful for either pur¬ 
pose ■ and the crop that is not a success is left to serve as fodder. 

After a favoui'able auturan harvest, large areas of jawdr may he 
seen standing, the cultivators having been too liusy over other 
matters to cut it down. Jawdr is sown drj' either by itself or ■ 
juived w'ilh tuolh^ more often the former in this district." Sowing* 
usually takes place in July and reaisiiiga in October. WJien the 
crop is ripe it b cut down and slacked ; after a time the heads 
are cut off and beaten or trodden to separate the graiu. The 
stalks arc left in the field for n time to dry and then piled on the 
roofs of housp and other dry places to be used as fodder during 
the early winter months, Jawdr stalks are know^ as iduda-i 
they aro looked on as excellent fodder. If fodder is plentiful, 
the stalks arc thrown dow n whole and the cattle eat half, leaving 
the harder ends. If fodder k scarce, the stalks are chopped up 
small and given to the cattle mixed with other kinds of fodder. 

This makes the fawdr stalks go further than >vhen they are given 
whole. The jaicdr heads are attacked sometimes by smut, “ 
known as kafi-gidrh especially if the summer rainfall hjis been 
excessive : other diseases detrimental to this crop arc iela and kiri 
which exhaust all the juice of the plant and dry it up. Birds 
devastate the jawdr crops which are usually watched by a bird- 
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scarer from a platform known as the manna erected in a central 
position among the j'/wdr crops. Jawdr again is eaten in the 
form of bread to the same extent as maize, generally at the morn¬ 
ing meal with the sdg of the rape seed as a condiment, hut lias 
been largely supplanted by wheat as the staple food of the people. 

The pulses mentioned in this paragraph are much less grown 
now than twenty years ago ; their chief use is now for fodder, the 
necessity for which is to some extent discounted by increased canal- 
irrigation. Moth and mdsh are the principal pulsc^s. Muttg is not 
much cultivated in this district. The only form of irrigated moth 
in this district is that termed hahul motht so^m in May along with 
the early haru chari. Unirrigated moth is raised chiefly in light 
sandy soil and only requires very moderate rain ; consequently 
the moth cropping may be fairly successful though the jawdr 
crop fail through want of sufficient moisture. The grain enters 
into the food of the people, being sometimes eaten M'ith the even¬ 
ing meal in the form olddl. The straw is known as missa bhdsa 
and is much valued for cattle fodder. Tlie times of sowing and 
reaping tnoth are the same as for unirrigatod fawdr^ and the same 
degree of cultivation is required, namely two or three ])lough- 
ings at the most. Jidsh is far the more valuable of the two 
pulses, being much prized for the excellent ddl it makes; it 
comes in very palatable at the summer evening meal. It requires 
a fairly stiff soil with a good deal of moisture; it is grown largely 
in the alluvial lands of the Sutlej, where its cultivation is exceed¬ 
ingly rough and sketchy. So careless and perfunctory is the 
plouffhing that once the crop is removed it would be hard to say 
whether the land be fallow or old waste. The straw of this crop 
also is useful as fodder. If mdsh matures well and is successfully 
harvested, it gives as good a return on as little expenditure of 
time or trouble as any crop. It is, however, very sensitive both 
to drought and over-flooding ; there is on this account much 
loss and waste of mdsh seed each year. 3Ioth, mung and mdsh 
are Ar/mn/crops ; nmsar belongs to the rabi. It is ^wn on the 
river side in the cold season, comes up and ripens very quicklv 
and requires very little tillage. Thus it can be grown on land 
from which the annual inundation does not subside early enough 
for the cultivation of cereals. In fact it takes the same place in 
the spring sowings as mdsh does in the autumn. It is often sow n 
with gram or barley on river lauds. The pulse is used for mak¬ 
ing ddl. 

Toria is now the mwt popular of the oilseeds in the upland 
tracts, where it is invariably canal irrigated. There is a large 
European demand for oils^ds, w’hich command good prices. 
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Toria is a paying crop, does not require much water and only u _a. 
occupies the "nnind for about 2J montlis, coming almost between — 
the kharif and r bi harvests. It is sown from the bth to the 19th 
September and cut between the 4th and the 31st of December. Oiii*edi 

, . , . ^ • 1 1 ( Toria , Bra»- 

1 ardmira is a crop winch is sown dry in the autumn along «im f»meta). 
with another crop such as moth or chart and is harvested in the 
spring. It can be sown late in the autumn ; thus large areas of 
it are sure to be sown when the winter rains commence early. 

It does fairly well in an inferior soil, and, as the til crop may be 
accepted as an indication of loose sandy ground, so tdrdinira may 
generally be found where the-soil is too thin to do justice to the 
crops. On the ground its plants appear very scattered and far 
ajiart, which fact gives the impression that much of the crop has 
failed. As a matter of fact the bare places are those from which 
the autumn crop has been harvest^. Tnrdmtra is often cut 
early for fodder. On well lauds tdrdmiru is sometimes found 
growing up with the fodder wheat. 

Rajie is grown principally in the Manjha either under canal (Sar»om, 
irrigation or under dry cultivation. In the former case it is 
usually sown by itself ; in the latter it is more commonly sown 
among the gram in rows eight or ten feet apart at right angles 
to the gram lines. Much of it is plucked up unripe for 
fodder or for use as sdg or greens when the crop is about a foot 
high. From the tendency of its plants to spread and from the 
brave sho^^ which it makes with its yellow blossoms it is apt to 
look a much better crop from a distance than it really is. A close 
. inspection shows the plants to be somewhat thin and straggling. 

Rape is usually sown with a drill in furrows s]ieeially made for 
it after the field has been ploughed. The crop is harvested early. 

On well lands rai>e is seldom sown except with wheat when the 
two are intendixl to bo cut together for fodder. 

Til or .sesamum is usually grown as an unirrigated crop on (**»• 
high sandjr lands; its vield is very uncertain, but in a favourable Jl"") *’'^**‘ 
year it brings in considerable profits to the cultivators. A whole 
field of til is now seldom seen; it is chiefly grown for home 
consumption and as a fencing for maize. 

Cotton is an easy crop, does well in years of moderate rain 
and has commandeil remarkable prict^ of recent years. It 
grown mostly on canal-irrigated lands. Txllar in the best selling 
variety, though the opinion is that the old-fashioned desi makes 
the best and most durable cloth; narmdn (acclimatised black- 
seeded American) does not command good prices. Unirri^ated 
cotton is very imcertain and yields indifferently. On irrigated 
laud cotton sowings are done any time between the first of March 


p 
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chapter and the twenty-fifth of April, the around hein" cultivated more 
_ carefully for tlieso than for diy sfnvinprs : mniiure is not usually 
Agrteoitore put down for this crop. About ten of seed arc required for 
Fibr~ c‘ach acre. The seed is carefully smeared with (mwdun" to pre- 
sticking together. Tn place of weeding the land is 
JSk v*orked over with a plough usually before, hut oDcn after the 

«■««) rains. Unless the rainfall is favourable the crop should he irri¬ 

gated five or six times, on each occasion very cautiously :is too 
much water injures it. Cotton picking begins as early as OetolTer 
and goes on at intervals till the middle of Deceml)or, the most pro¬ 
ductive pickings being in November. The pickers are invariably 
women from the village, somef.om the cultivator’s family, others 
of the menial class: these last get as pay a small share of the cotton 
they liave picked each day. There are usually as many as 
twelve or fifteen pickings and the final picking of* all is left for 
menials and their women. A consideralile quantity of the cotton 
grown on well lands is retained for dmnestic use ; c»nly a small 
surplus is sold ; canal-irrigated cotton is disposed of to mill- 
owners, or contractors who liave mills. These gin and press it, 
and sell it to the large exporting firms. Deliverj^ is generally 
made at Karachi, where the valuation is done. The Cotton seed 
• u^^'d is generally taken from the previous year’s crop. Cotton 

sticks are luscd chiefly as firewood. Another enemy of cotton 
besides drought and over-watering is an insect known as the 
iela which attacks the leaves and causes the cotton to wither 
without coming to maturity. But its worst foe is the boll-worm 
which totally ruined the crops in several years of the jiast decade. 

Sttgart-sne Sugarcane is not much gniwii in the district ; it is a crop 

that occupies the ground for at least a year and the labour and 
tlie cost of cultivating are immense. Cultivation, espcciallv of 
;x)«a, the variety eaten in tbe natural state, is generally 
restricted to localities where manure is easily procurable. 
Consideralily the greater part of the area und*er sugarcane, 
especially in the uplands, grows the kdtha kind, wliich is a thin 
red hardy cane used partly for the extraction of t/ur and ivirtly 
as cattle fodder. Poua is now also jiressed for fjnr, and in the 
• Chuman lahM it is replacing kilhu for this purpose. A less 
common variety than the two previously mentioned is the kdhn 
uliich has a very thick cane and broad leaf; it requires even 
more water tlian pjfMj hut not as careful cultivation in other 
resp^ts. The method of cultivation for sugarcane is as follows : — 
In March after rejicated ploughings and lieavy manuring of the 
land ^ prepar'd for them tbe seed canes forming about onc- 
twcntieth part of last year’s crop arc unearMied from tbe pit iu 
which they have lain buried for three or four ta>ut!ii, cat into 
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lengths of ahont nine inches, and placed Icngtliways in the highly 
pulverised soil into which they arc pressed down udth the foot. —‘ 
From tint time the crop n^qiiires constant irrigation and weed- 
ing: it is usually carefully fencctl sometiiues by a line of hemp sogwetne 
planted for this purj ose, sometimes hy made hedges. Also the 
jane must he carefully Avatched and saved from depredations by 
pigs, jackals and village dogs. 

Cutting is carried from 0th October till the 13th December, 
hut the kdtha cane whicli is required for fodder is left standing 
to he cut as it may be requirerl. The proc<‘S8 of extracting the 
gnr is well knoAvn and need not he described here. The 'pona and 
kdhu cane are usually sold to dealers, often before they are cut. 

Chillies or, in the vernacular mirch, is a crop confined prin- spic»»na 
cipally in this district to well lands under the cultivation of‘^'chniklT 
Arains, Kamhohs and other equally painstaking farmers drawn 
from tlie villas menial classes. It is a crop that requires 
immense t'are and trouble throughout all its stages ; the young 
plants are grown in nursery grounds on wliich an immense 
amount of manuring and cautious irrigation is done. The plants 
are put out in June in land which has been ploughed six times 
and manured as heavily as, or more heavily than, for maize. 

One kandl of iiui-sery should supply sufficient plants for four 
ghumdotis. At first the plants are watered every third day until 
they become strong, when water need not be given ofteneV than 
every fifth or sixth day, and not so often if there is rain. The 
irrigation rcciuires to he very cautiously done as too much water 
spoils the crop. The land is weeded usually four or five times 
at the least. The crop begins fo rif)en towards the end of Octo¬ 
ber, and the berries an‘ picked ns (hey get red in the course of 
the next two and a half months. The pickers are usually women 
who receive as Avages I sdvs a inaund of Avliat they pick. * Chillies 
like cotton contribute largely toAvards payment of the revenue. 

The varieties of this, as found in this district,* are four: Tobwro 
(1) Samri, (2) Kanketi, (3) Kakkar, (k) Deal. The last appears 
to be best liked by most classes of tlie i)eople. The first three 
kinds are planted out in January or early in February and are 
ready for cutting in May. The J)‘e8i kind is sown a month later 
and is ready for cutting a month later than the other three kinds. 

Tohaeco requires extremely careful and lalmrious cultivation. 

An immense amount of manuring is done before sowings and 
top-dressing after the crop has done up. Irrigation should he 
given every third day. Out in the villages the custom is to cut 
off the Deal toliacco level Avith the ground, leave it so in the sun 
for a day, then sho\'e it into a hole in the ground Avhich is closed 
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np with branches ami leaves covered 1th earth so as to exclude 
_ ‘ the afr^ There the cnUivators leave it for six or seven days after 
AsrkiJtiira ^-ijich they talce the tobacco plants out, cut ofT tl e leaves from 
nibw:^ tiic wood" and l ie thevn up in a bundle. They keep them like 
iTamtikm, tjjjg ijp are sold. Some tobacco is gronr on most of the 
’Wells tu the district ’where the cultivators are ^fxihanimadaiis- 
Tlio Sikhs in this district do not actually ctow tobacco tliem- 
selves,- whether hecause it is contraiy to their religion orhecause 
the cultivation is too lahorious. is not quite dear, hut they aliow 
their tenants to^w it and take from (hem the full owner's share, 
sellinf' ft f^nerally to the villas^ traders when it is nearly dry. 

Mfftdi {Lav- Mendi is a slirub ^oivn only in a i ery feiv villages of the 
jpN^jto). Hithiw It takes a long tir e to grow hut in the coiirse 

of time becomes very [irofiiable ; it flowers tlirce times a year, 
and the leaves are sold well in the for colouring purposes. 

The powdered leaves are mixed willi n ater and applictl to the 
palms of the hand or feet ’ndiicli it ie intended to colour and left 
thus to dry. It is also used to dye the hair. 

Fruits ana Tlic commoncr varietiea of vegetables, such as onions, radishes, 

f puiujikius arc grow n more or less on cvcjy xvell 

under cultivation hy an A rain, or indeed iiy the more iiidustriouH 
’workers of other classes. The grow erg hawk them about in other 
villages where they are not gro'wn and obfain a very fair price 
for them. Vegetables take a pniminent place in the summer 
evening meal, B\it vegetable growing Is carried to its highest 
pitch of excellence in the more fertile lands around Lahore where 
manvirc is easily procurable. There every acre ia put under crop 
at. least once, and in moat places two to tliri’C times, a year. The 
mixture of crops in a single field, cane, cotton, ehillies, 
tobacco, melons and sundiy vegetiihles all gro’n ing simultaneous¬ 
ly is inoffectly he’wildoring. At the recent Settlement it was 
aecertainod that flowering shrubs, fruit trees and vegetables, all 
of which have increased in popularity in ret:ent years, now 
occupy 23 per cent, of the total area cropped, tluis 
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Fruit troes aiil flowering shrubs are still popular, but tend chapter 
to trive place, for utilitarian reasons, to fodder and vegetables, n.^. 
Fruit tret's involve bea> v initial expenditure, yield no retuni Agrieoiiure* 
for several venrs and txicu^py the ground pennanentlv ; oranges 
are a safe and i>opular fruit ; mangoes , though profitable, artr 
precarious ; pears, i>eacl»es, mulberries, loquats and plantain 
are all ‘-rown ; but fruit of high quality from a distance is now' 
easily procurable. Flowering shrubs iOtilzdr) include roses of 
various kind, chietly grown for Bed Mushk • ahx 

Caprea), Jasmine and other plants grown either for decoration 
or for the extraction of scents and essences. \ egetables in 
great variety arc growing in popularity from year to year; ])ota- 
toes (of bo'th the kharij (Plains) and rahi (Hill) variety) are 
very paving, but are an exacting crop and particularly sensitive 
to winter frosts, ^larket-ganlen lands are often let on the v^ra 
form of tenure. The owner cultivates the land, irrigates it and 
provides the nece8.saiy manure; the ijdfdddr puts down the 
manure, provides and plants the set'd, wt^s and watches, and 
takes over and markets the crop, paying the owner cash rates 
per kattdl for periods ranging from a single crop to a year or 
more. The rates paid vary very considerably according to the 
class of the crop, the quality and position of the land and the 
amount of cultivation bestowed ; for i>otatoes and the most valu¬ 
able sorts of v^etables as much as RvS. 25 per kandl may be paid 
and for inferior crops as little as Its. 10. Less commonly the 
ijdrdddr is a mere middleman who performs his share of the w ork 
on the land through a tenant, the tenant remaining responsible 
to the ow ner for rent. 

No account of the cropping of the district would be com¬ 
plete w ithout reference to the crops which are i^own as fodder, 
for which, owHng to the increase in the value of live-stock, there 
is an enormous demand particularly in tlie tract round liahorc. 

Fodder includes -only to mention the most imiiortant pure fodder 
crops—oats, sen/t, and ynaino in*the and chori and gicdta 

in the kharif. Hut in Lahore and the estates of all circles 
which adjoin the city and to some extent in other parts of the 
district a very large population of the ordinary grain crems, such 
as wheat, barley, gram, oilseeds, maize, fcaw^wi, chlm and pulses 
9re also consum^ green ; the grow er is spared the risks incidental 
to crops that are meant to mature, can raise more crops than one 
in the same han'cst and is often able to dispose of his produce on 
(he spot without the expense and trouble of taking it to market. 

Carrots and turnips are also largely used as fodder. 

Some of these have already been mentioned in the accounts c«>p 
of the crops principally affected by them. Tela attacks cane, 
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cotton, jau'dr^ j^mm, bnrley, rape and other minor crops. It 
— * takes shape in an oily liquid exudini» on to the crops affected. 
A^rieuitm Good rain alone stops it. Siindi is a small caterpillar which 
Crop attacks maize, tobacco and e8i»ocially the latter. Tliere is 

no remedy for this. Toha a])pear8 to be a sort of insect wliich 
injures cotton, tobacco and fruit trees. Kuugidri is a blackening 
blight which comes on wheat and barley and turns the grain 
black. The cause is not.kno\\m, but it cannot be averted. Knngi 
is rust which injures w'heat principally and is caused by cloudy 
w eather following on a long course of rain. The leaves of tlie 
plant turn yellow’ and the grain cithei fails to form or is stunted. 
BuUa is a strong w est wind w liich blows sometimes at the end 
of February or beginning of March and causes gram to dry up 
and the grain to shrivel in the i)ods, specially if the dew s are 
heavy at night. Lightning also is said to injure gram and masar. 
White tinis {snranh) attack most crops in dry sandy spils in case 
of a prolonged drought. Hats and mic • also do immense mischief 
at times, especially in the sandi«*r tracts of the river lands. In 
^lareh and April *hea\’y hailstorms pass across the southern part 
■ of the district in a narrow’ belt totally destroying all the crops 
they pass over. Further north such storms are rarer, but occur 
sometimes. Plagues of locusts atllict the district at intervals. 
In the spring of 1801 they came too late to injure the wheat, but 
destroyed all the later t'dn crops and some of the young autumn 
crops. 

Rxinuum ' c) Full details of the cultivated area are supplie^l in state 

^ ment 18 of the II Volume. In the district as a w hole 60 per cent. 

0 cn iT»t n. jg figures for the fahsih being Kasiir 78, Chiinian 

C*t and Ljihore 66. The margin of cultivation had already been 
reached in Ka.siir and Lahore at last Settlement; in Chiinian, 
along with the extension of canal irrigation, there was a great 
development ( + 25 per cent.) in cultivated area, mostly account¬ 
ed for by the foundation of the Cluini^in Colony. Chiinian, which 
, is to have small areas supjdied by two now’ canals, will probably 

show some further expansion. Bond fide contraction of cultiva¬ 
tion was due in Kasiir to a partial development of kallar in the 
Bet Bnngar and llithiir circles and in the Rdvi riverain (especially 
the Lahore. Khadir) to the abandonment of unprofitable liome 
land in favour of good virgin soil in the canal colonies. 

cungwm Speaking generally, the district has not yet reached the 

agrkoitur»i acute stagc in which the fanner is forced by shortage of land 
' and insuffuient profits to have recourse to serious exjienditurc 
of capital on labour-sa^ ing machinery or to the introduction of 
a revolutionised techniipie such as modem dry-farming. Old- 
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established methods of cultivation liave not resulted in any con- chapter 
tiiiuous decline in productivity. Incieased canal-irri^-ation and n^. 
the presence of new land for cultivation in the uplands and the Asrieuitore. 
restraint imposed I)y plague on over-growtli of population have 
still left the fanner laud enough and sufficiently productive agricnitanii 
for his needs. The complaint is often heard that the virtue 
has *^0116 out of the land, but the tallacy is almost self-oident j 
for, were depreciation to be actually in operation, fields that Lave 
been under tillage for thousands of years should now be yielding 
nothing at all iiutead of an outturn v liich, in response to time- 
honoured agricultural methods varies only with seasonal condi¬ 
tions. After a few years of cultivation new land, accoitling to 
modern professional opinion, does begin to deteriorate, but the 
minimum is reachetl before long, say in a couple of decades, ^^tid 
the fortuity iwint then remains stationary. If the short period 
of virgin productivity be excluded, the present does not sulfer 
by comparison with the i)a.st. So far as the stimulus towards the 
adoption of improved methods and appliances has been at all 
directly felt, whether in the form of the pinch of small holdings 
or, per contra of the i>osscssion of land and crapital enough to 
support enterprise, a response lias been by no means w’anting, 
and there seems reason to think tliat, as the suggestion becomes 
more and more lively, the old dead level of productivity with 
which the cultivator *has been so long content wdll I isappoar The 
labours of the Agricultural Department in the direction of or¬ 
ganised demonstration are already bearing fruit. The Rdjali and 
other improved plouglis for deep ploughing, chafF-cutters, iron¬ 
feeding trouglis, and tubes for wells which suffer from a trea- 
cheroiS supply are all making their way. The zamituhir has 
a verv shrewd appreciation of the crops that pay him best and is - 
never* so wedded to any of them as not to be ready lo abandon it 
in favour of any kind that is from time to time more profitable. 

The valuable rabi crop is now got in more rapidly than hereto¬ 
fore, thn^shing being started before the w hole area is reaped and 
the harvest being garnered w ithout the old leisurely intervals for 
attention to cane and cotton. Much has been done in the direc¬ 
tion of the introduction of improved varieties of seed, especially 
maize, cotton and wheat, the pecjple in the latter case being no 
longer so easily content with the thoroughly impure mixture re¬ 
turned by the ginning factories. 

In dealing ^vith extension of modern ideas mention must lie tiw Oor- 
made of the Agri-Uorticultural Gardens of Lahore, the objects 
jf which are to improve the agriculture and horticulture of the 
•’rovince by judicious experimentation and distribution of.seeds. 
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ITiey date from 19G2, sfnce when however their area (now 157 
acres) has been increased. Until 18S3-^4 I he arrangement 

was in the Imnds of a semi-private association, the Agri-Horti- 
cuUural Society of Lahore, whose foundations wen? laid in the 
days of the occupation. The ganlens have always combined 
the functions of a Government institution having a business 
character with tliose of a public park and recreation ground. 
Until 1905 the gi:eater portion of the Gardens was under 
agricultural and horticultural crops mostly experimental, but 
in that year the new Agricultural Colle^ at Lyallpur took 
over all the agricultural exi)eriments, liberating a considerable 
iwrtion of the gardens for ornamental treatment. la 1912-13 a 
working plan covering live years was drawn uj) for the iinpro\T;- 
ment of the gardens, the completion of which mIII clear the 
gardens of the many old and unsightly fardsh trees which are now 
an anachronism in Lahore and will reduce the present excess of 
shishams in favour of brighter varieties, including flowering 
shrubs. In 1912 an examination of tlie non-herbaceou.s plants of 
the gardens was started and a list of the trees grown was published. 
This was foll owed by an e.xamiuation oHhe shrubs, climbers, 
palms, bamboos and succulents, not included in one of the other 
classes of plants. The classification is not satisfactory, as many 
jdants which are thus under favourable conditions are*only shrubs 
in I^hore and apart from this the distinction betoveen trees and 
slnrubs, shrubs and climbers, etc., is by no means sharp. The 
enumeration showed that 210 trees, 162 slirubs, 78 climbers, 15 
palms and about 13 kinds of succulents ns well as 12 bamboos 
are ^omi. The enumeration showed furtlier that the number 
of kinds of trees, shrubs, etc., grown is by no means large even 
when all allowance is made for the extremes of climate which 
plants in Lahore have to endure. It also showed that a largo 
proportion of the plants were represented hy a single si)ei*imen. 
Efforts were at once made to improve matters and in tlie last 3 
or 4 years 41 new tree's and 20 new slirubs Iiave been introduced 
and have probably been established; also 36 trees and 9 
shrubs represented by single s 2 >ecimens have been duplicated or 
in some instances are now represented by several specimens. 
Expensive experiments have been made with the genus Ku- 
calyptus, the object of which is to discover what varieties of 
this valuable and rapidly groving tree are best suited to tlie 
Punjab. Specimens have been obtained of 7 .sjiecies which liad 
^rtainly been tried before, as they are found in various places 
in the Province and in most cases probably came from the 
gardens ; 5 sjiecies have also been brought to notice which are 
probably suitable for the Punjab and which apiiareutly liavo noj 
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prerioiisly been tried. The speoies hnowii to da well in the chaptk!? 
Paniab Plains are E. vrebra, E. hirtQfmm, E. rtiilf'f, 

E sal*(ftin^ E- E. ri?str(ii% E. robnsf^t^ E. meUinophlo^^ff A^rfoniiiu-fl. 

e! and E. The foUo^^in[? vnll 

he foitud on further trial also to ho suitahle i—“E, gomphoGephctlUj emniftiit A^-i. 

Ph hemlp)iloia, E. mplliodora, E. mieroihaca and E. redunea. 

The income from the gardens, which is derived from the sale ho™, 
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of seeds of all kinds 
and of young trees and 
sbrnba^ fruit-hearing, 
and other in ^forth- 
West Erontier, Pimjab 
and Delhi Pro^dnees 
(see margin), amounted 
in 1915 to about four- 
fiitlifi of the total ex* 
penditure. 
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Tlie following figures exhibit the development shown since 
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{/I Advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act are WA iio^ 
generally properly applied for the improveineiits for which they 
were nuwlo. Principal and interest are recovered without difli- loriri*' Lom* 
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cuKy when due and thera arc few arrears. The table belmv 
shows the advances "h en the recoveries under principal and 
interest made in the past alx years : — 


Ymr. 
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Xioaus under this Aot and also under the A'^riculturists'^ 
Loans Act are more required in the Lahore and Chdnhhi h%hsih 
than in Kasur. Below are given figures for advances and 
recoveries made under the Utter Act : — 
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Within recent years the largest advances were made in 
1902-03, 1904-05, 1905-Ofi, 1907-OR and 190S-09. 1902-03, 

1904-03 and 1907-08 were years of short rainfall and short fodder 
supplies and in 1907-08 the percentage of crop failure ^vas very 
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hiirli. TTailsforms ir 1902-0.?. 1904-05 and 1907-0S, frost and chapter 
cnftlo disease in 1904-i>5, and damage to cotton and rice by rats n.-A. 
in 1907-08 "were the chief agricultural calamities. In 1906-(^ Africuiture. 
and 1908-09 the monsoon rains Avere in excess, causing floods in 
the latter year ; 190ri-C() Avas otherwise unfavourable also, the 
crops suffering ^rom frost and insect pests and cattle from 
disease : large’ areas failed in both years and advances were 
requirerl for the purchase of seed and fcxlder. 

The co-operative credit movement did not, for want of tivoC^it 
staff, make a start in the Lahore District till 1911. There is soewti*.. 
Plenty of money in the district and the samindar popu¬ 
lation is highly intelligent. Ily 1912 the principle bad thorough- 
Iv taken root. The following figures will illustrate the rate of 
({evelo])ment: — 


A'«ir. 

N amber of 

Membmliip. 


• 



K. 

1912 

56 

3.181 

1,34.126 

19IC 

121 

0,636 

10,79,789 


Tliere was at first no Central Bank at Lahore and the 
societies were financed from the Jullundur District, but the need 
of a financing agency Avas felt all along. In the year 1912 a 
Government servants* bank Avas started at the CiA'il Secretariat 
A\ hich lent out Bs. 5,000 to the societies of the district. In the 
year 1913 its capital amounted to a XaWi ; noAA’ it is 6 lakhs^ all of 
Avhich is lent out to societies except Bs. 18,000 lent to members. 
It has taken over almost all the loans of Jullundur District, does 
all the Avork of a central bank and enjoys general confidence. 
An interesting feature of the co-o]>eTatiA"e scheme in^ I^ahore is 
that an arni shop Avas started at Pattoki in the Chuniiin Colony 
in 1914, the shareholders of Avhich >Aith feAv exceptions are the 
societies and their members. Its Avorking capital amounts to 
Bs. 1,20,000. It charges rather less commission frorn zamii^rs 
than from shopkeepers and is very popular. In tuhi 1914 it did 
about one-third of the total business in the mandi, dealing direct¬ 
ly Avith the big firms. It is also Avorking noAv as an agency for 
the supply of seeds to zanUnddrs. The i)re8ent staff consists of an 
Inspector* with three Sub-Inspectors, all paid by the Society. 
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chapter I’rom the figures compiled at the reoent Settlemeiit it ivas 
estaljlished that 7 per cent, of the total cultivated area had heeH 
Agrieuiiuifc sold since 1893, 6'11 per cent, to a^'ricivlturists and 2^3 per cent* 
sniw"^ to others. 13'9 per cent, of the cultivation is at present nmU>r 

'uH)rlgug« mortgages with possession, 9*4 per cent, of which are with agri- 
eulturists and 3*5 Avitli others. Tbe following is extract from 
the Final Settlement lleport of 1916 i — 
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60 

85 
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The proportion of cultivated area traneferred by sale is 
trifling. These prices do not include figures for the special 
Lahore Circle^ which are quite abnormal, or for the Clifmidn 
Colony, where very little land lias yet changed bands in private 
transactions. In Lahore iahstl since last Settlement the price of 
ordinary agricultural land has nearly doubled, in Cltiinf^n tah$U 
it lias trebled and in Kasui tahstl more than trebled. The area 
of land mortgaged is slightly greater tlian at last Settlement in 
every fahsil, but everywhere the area mortgaged has fallen con- 
sidorably from what it was before the Land Alienation Act came 
into force in 1901. Tlie area under mortgage is highest in 
the Lahore hut even there it is lower tlian in any tohstl 

of the adjoining district of Amritsar. In Chunidn about one- 
third of the mortgages are held, by non-aEjncultiLrists ; in Kasiir 
and Lahore the fraction is as low as one-fourth, Excejit in 
the Eavi Riverain there is no serious indebtedness ; every wliere 
the area redeemed in recent years exceeds tlie area moi'tgaged. 

Tlie passing of the Land Alienation Act and the develop- 
mowy-ctir- co-operative credit system have made the landowner 

much less dependent on the ^ illage Silhtlkdr than he used to bo. 
The rate of interest charged by these professional money-lenders 
now varie.s according to the security that the debtor has to olfer. 
though 2 per cent, per month is about the average. Khojas ^ or 
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MuMnnnadan iisuTerB. fix ihm iiitercst in Sfrain or kind, 

usually allmv r^Ao/or deduction of oEe nnna in tbe ";_■ 
TiWi! on intei-ept. L-lmr^ed ^vhen n<?covmts are jnade up. Tbe big Afri^turt. 
SfihtfMrs Imve f<nir fets of books, tbe or detail of daily 

iiicotne or expenditure in eoimeetion with loans, the kMirj or m^ticr^iend^ 
daily balance book, the Hka Mhi or ledger showing each 
dcT>tor's sciTorate aecoi;nt, the }^0Z7wrttcha or general necount book 
for all income and outgoings of tUo day. The moriey-leiiders 
never bank tlieir money. Tliey keep it circulating in loans as 
mncli as possible i; otherwise they bury it m the ground. Arbi'* 
tratioii for tbe Pottlement of digputes between the money-lender 
and bis debtors is not now common. The richer Jat landed pro¬ 
prietors of fhe Aliiniha wdio have accumulated wealth from their 
cnual-irrigated lands liave captured s large portion of the trade 
of the ordinary moTvey-leiidin£: classes, and are little, if at alb 
pasier in the terms on which they loan money. 

fcl Stati.stics of agricultural atock and horse and mule- pum™ 
hreediu- are given in Tallies 22 and 23 of tbe statistical volume. 

The profits from agrioulture at present greatly exceed those cattle, 
to be made from the raking or keeping of stock. Also the 
cultivated area of the district has, under extended canal irri- 
•mtioii, enormpiislv developed. Grazing grounds have oontTaet- 
ed pnri pumt, till the only land praotieally which is left for 
pasture is either upland which is not fit for cultivation or low- 
lviii£r riverain which is subject to heavy flooding. On the 
foriner very little "rass grows, since no attention is ever paid 
to its development hv ploughing or sowing of grass-seed, though 
effort of this kind on a large scale would probably pay. In 
the lowlands too much water oollocta and only coarse rank 
e-iasB grows, which often produces digestive troubles and de¬ 
bilitates tbe system. The best grasses are Wlf ^Cynodou Dac- 
tvlon} and nUnwn ' Pcuiiisetum Cenebroides). Tbe latter is 
n particularly good feeding grass. Lectures on these grassi^ 
have bpon given by the Chief Snperintendcut, Civil Veteri* 
naiu' Departmenfj w'ho has sbowui the people bow to bow them. 

BHsft (ivheat or oat) is stored for cattle, but the wastage 
in hisil i green wheat and oats) is great. Green 

aud luaiKC is also used, but there is no attempt at siloing, 

Jiitifir and tnai/e is stacked but until the r^ognise that 

this shoold he chopped fiuo before use a great deal is wasted. 

The district as a whole is well-off for live-stock, there 
being 7 liomed cattle per plough and the interest under all 
heads since iSfiS 69 has been remarkable. Tbe proportion of 
browsers per plough is 3, hut sheep and goats are not kept 
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by tlip ordinary zatnUMr, There is a marked difference bet¬ 
ween the classes of well and jdoiijrli cattle required in the 
uplands and lowlands respectively. Tn the lowlands the soil is 
lii'ht and the water is near the surface ; li"ht cattle accordingly 
suffice. Tn the uplands Avells are deep and the soil stiff, aVd 
none but lar^ hpa\’y animals are fit for the work. ProaiJly 
speaking, the only _ survivine indigenous cattle are the light 
class, a considcrahle number of whom are bred by the small 
holders of the Rdvi valley. I^ut the district as a whole is 
not a cattle-breeding area; the old local Manjha breed of 
heavy cattle has practically died out and superior stock is 
purchase^ from dealers, mostly Aroras, who import animals 
from Hissar, Jhang, Gujrsnwdla, Ferozepore, Jhelum, Rawal¬ 
pindi, the Mdlwa ^nd Sindh. These dealers sive credit, pitch 
their prices high and rec^over in instalments. People who can 
afford to pay cash do better to buy at big fairs such as those 
at Amritsar and Jaitu in the Nablia State. In both river¬ 
ains there is a large influx of cattle for grazing both from 
the uplands of the Lahore District and from other ])arts of 
the Province. Stock-raising and keej)ing is more popular in 
the T>ahore tahsd than in the other parts of the district on 
account of the handsome profits that can he made from both 
live and dead animals in Lahore city. The most marked 
tendency of recent years has been the substitution of buf¬ 
faloes of both sexes for hulls and bullocks. The she-buffalo is 
a good milker; milk and ghi have a fine market and the 
price of both have appreciated; the she-buffalo does parti¬ 
cularly well on stall-breeding and the huffalo-ealf does not share 
the milk because, being of little value for draught purposes, 
he e^ii be slaughtered and sold. AVell-to-do zaminddrs take 
a pride in'their she-huffaloes and keep as many as they can 
afford. The inefliciency of the male-buffalo for plough and 
well purposes, owing to hi.s slowneas and inability to endure 
great heat, is the weak point in this modern development. 
The increasing devotion to the buffalo is however a feature 
j)ractically confined to the canal-irrigated tracts; in tracts 
like the Ravi riverain the farmer still recognises that it is more 
economical to keep a cow and breed bullocks than to put up 
with buffaloes and buy from dealers. 

The decrease in the number of ploughs in the district 
is not so difficult to reconcile with the increase in cultivat¬ 
ed area as would at first api>ear. Tlie fact is that not only has 
canal-irrigation lightened the ploughman's lalmur but a 
better class of animal is generally used. 
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The nmiihur of carts has nt^arly quRdru])le(i since l868-(>9t: 
plying? carts for liirc is the Tirst resourt^o of the isamimldr 
ho hiithi his holding no longer large enough to support him: 
on all the metalled roads tliere is an increased demand for 
the carriage of agricultural produce^ hricks^ htnkart &c.^ and 
the constrnotion of railways and canals luis Ijceu the cart- 
owner's opportunityK 

The Laliore District is one of tiic five districts which 
comprise the Lahore Circle of the Arjny Remount Depart¬ 
ment, atid is under a Superintendent, assisted by a trained 
stalf of Indian oGdeers^ There are now standing in the Lahore 
District 19 Imperial horse stallions, Id District Board pony 
stallions and 14 donkey stallions for mule-breeding* The 
horse stallions consist of tUoroughiired English and Australian, 
Arab, Ahmednagar stml bred Arabs, Indian stud bred, Kathia¬ 
war and ilurwari hor^s* Tlie pony stallions arc all Arabs- 
The donkeys arc Italian, Cyprian, North American and Punj¬ 
abi iired. They are distributed throughout the district at 
the following places :—^Siialamiir* Ediwind, Kasur, Chilnian, 
Kana Kjmha, Hudiara, Mauak, Luliani, Pattoke, Patti and 
Naulukha. At the last seven places stables have been built 
at the expense and by the generosity of local gentlemen* 

Those mares which the Superintendent considera suitable 
to breed remounhs from for the Army are branded G, I* 
Mares so branded arc entitled to service by Imperial horse 
stallions free of charge. In the last twenty years the num¬ 
ber of branded mares in the district has increased from 96S 
in 1895 to 19^0 in 1 £>14-15* In the same period the num¬ 
ber of mares served anmihU.v has increased from 622 to 1,3UB* 
Tlie amiual number of foEils from branded nuires lias increased 
ft>:)m loU in 1895-96 433 in 1912-13. In spite of great 

drainage of brandetl mares from the district the type has 
liecn steadily improving. This is duo to the fact lliat the 
people of tho district arc prosperous, and can allord to feed 
and nourish tlieu' young stock well. Tlie improvement in the 
quality of the produce is disceriiihle from the Increase in the 
uumber of young stock purchased by the Super in tcudent for 
British Cavalry^ 
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In 1914-15 the Lahoiie district was the i^etjond most siic' 
censsfiil horse-breeding district in tndia. Tu additioi: to the 
above numbers nunihnsMKl for Brillsli Caviilrv, largo numbers 
of young stock and bors^is have bee^i pvirebfistHl by Indian 
Cavalry. The inaionty of horstis and young stock purcliaacd 
by Indian Cavalry OfRcera at the Amritsar Fair in recent 
years have been bred in tlie Lahore district. The improve¬ 
ment in quality would have been more mpid still, had it 
not been for the great drainage of and fillies from the 

district* Large number of fillies are each year bought up by 
^^Bojpurls*' from Bengal, and by the ^igents of Native States, 
The local horse-dealers of Lahore and Amritsar, of whieb there 
is a large number, also help to dm in the dUtriec of many 
of its best mares* 

If the progi'ess ixmde in the iliatter of horse-breeding Irom 
Imperial stallions has been good and steady, the progress made 
in pony-hreediiig has been truly remarkable. Tlie number of 
mares served by Uistriet Board pony ataUions in 1914-15 was 
1,684 lay 14 stallions or 120 mares per stalliotij as compar¬ 
ed vilth 15d by 5 stallions or 30 per stallion in 1895. The 
most rapid progress took place during the period 11, 

when the number of xnareg served increased from 39!) to 1,755. 
Since 1911 there has been a slight .decrease due to a less 
number of stallions being arailaljlc. The number of pony 
stallions in the district is not nearly aufficioiit for the uuiii- 
ber of mares to be served. The stallions are being ovjer-work¬ 
ed, and further progress is therefore at a standstill* This is 
deplorable, as the )>ony-bre(;ding industry is an im]Jortaiit one, 
and every day grows in importanee. The conditions for breed¬ 
ing in the "district are ejcceptionalty favomablc for India; also 
the large and central markets of Laliorc and Amritsar, wiiich 
supply the whole of India with horses and ponies, are close 
at hand, and the demand is always keen and likely to be¬ 
come keener after the preseut irar, owing to the pivibable eur- 
tailment of supplies of ponies from Australia and Ai'abia. 

In the Lahore District 14 donkey stallions are maintam* 
ed out of Imperial, funds for mule-breeding. The donkeys 
each serve some 90 marcs per year. The industry to hich 
at one time there was » certain amount of religious preju¬ 
dice has of recent years grown immensLdv in popnlftrity* 
Prom even the most degcuerate ty^po of pony mare it is pti- 
giblc to breed good mules, provided the donkey stallion is a 
good one. Ther<rfore to people who cannot afford to purcha^ 
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or to maintain sufficiently good mares for liorse or pony breed¬ 
ing mule breeding is a source of considerable profit. A good 
12 months old mule, the market price of which is Rs. IBO, 
often brings in to the lucky breeder double and even treble 
the value of the mare from which it is bred. There is great 
competition to purchase the young mules which are bred 
and they are mostly bought up by humhdrs, etc., who out¬ 
bid the prices allowed by Government. They set the mules 
to carry heavy loads at an extremely tender age, get as much 
value for their money as possible out of the mulos for three or 
foiup years and then sell them again. But in consequence of 
the severe treatment the mules suffer when still almost in 
foal stage; they get broken doum, and only a very small pro¬ 
portion of those bred are found at five or six years’ age fit to 
purchase for Army purposes. It is for this reason that Govern¬ 
ment of recent years has adopted the measure of purchasing 
mules at the very young age oi eight or nine months, but even 
still the huvihdra' manage to step in before Government to 
purchase and outbid Government prices. 

Until 1916 there was no Imperial Horse Fair held in the 
district, as it appears to have been considered that the big 
fairs biennially held at Amritsar were sufficiently close at 
hand for the people of the district to buy and sell horses. 
In October 1913 a small horse fair was instituted as an ex¬ 
periment at Kana Kacha -which proved so successful that 
in 1914 the experiment was extended to Kasilr and Pattoke. 
Ill this year the Kana Kacha fair was again a complete 
success, as also were the two new fairs at Pattoke and Kasiir. 
The number of horses and mares which attended and the 
number of transactions which took place at the Kasur 
fair were so large that it was decided that this was worthy 
of becoming an Imperial fair. For this fair in future the 
Imperial Government has consented to award Rs. 1,000 in 
prizes for horse-breeding stock. 

In 1914-15 the amount awarded for prizes for horses by 
the District Board at the three district fairs were as follows ;— 


Kana Kacha 

115 

Kasiir 

177 

Pattoke 

170 

Full statistics for horse, pony and mule breeding will 
found in Table No. 23. 
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The breeds of cattle met Tsitli in the Lahore District are the 
ITissiir], Montgomery, Dajal and mixed breeds. Those am pur^ 
ehnsed from dealers. Tiie ayerage price (which nt a rough 
estimate stands per head for good cattle as follows, viz., bullocks 
fit for Jieflvy draugM work Ks, 150, cows Es. 80, male buftalws 
Ifa. 60, female bulTaloce Rs, 150 lias about douliled in the last 
20 years. 

There are at present CO District Board bulls in tlie 

district, 15 of which have been sold to za^tnitiddrs at half 
price. These bulls are purchased from the Hisair Farm after 
carer id selection by the Chief Superintendent, Civil Veteri* 
D^artuicnt, in consoltutioii rvith the representatiTe of 
the District Board. The Zuilddrs and Lff mharddrs of the viUnf^s 
are responsible for their maintenance. The bulls roam about the 
iielas and feed on tho crops, so tliat bevond tlie purebase price 
they c<^t the District Board nothing. The stock got hv these 
buUs js a great improvement on the locslli reed. The bullfl m 
consequence have been ven^ popular. The Ciiil Veterinary 
UejiarLment gives lectures to villagers on hreeding and the care 
of jmnng stock. 

Hors© and cattle fairs are held annual^ at Kahnn Xau, 
Kasur and Pattoko and prizes awarded. In the Idht year 
m er Rsi, SjOOO nere colloctecl in fees, and the folloMing sums 
distributed in prizes, viz., borio l\&. 600 , cattle Rs, 600 (round 
iigUTCs), sheep Rs, SO. 

These are very preialent in the district. 

outbreaks of contagious diseases such as Rinderpest 
fiti?" Pir, Zahmat), Hiumorrhagic Septiofemia 

[Ixalghoiu or Ghoiu), Foot and Mouth disease (Mimh Khur). &c., 
and the outbreaks are attended by the Veferinary Assistant, 

mortali^ from Rinderpest and Iliemoribagic Septiemmia 
h^ considerably decreased since inoculations have been i>erforni* 
ed by the Civil Veterinary Department. Root and Mouth dis¬ 
use occurs everj' year, Imt the mortality is very small Although 
the disease does not cause any deaths, it causes pedal deformitms 
and m consequence it depreemtes tho value of the animaL The 
I^plc do nothing to prevent the spread of contagious diseases, 

\i i is to he hoped that, as tlie Civil ^ eterinary Department is 
lecturing on hygiene in yUlages, mattei^i null improve. 

n consideraHe progress has heen made in 

lue treatment of all dLsoases on modem scientific lines. In 1902 
there were only two qualified Veterinary Assistants in the dis* 
tnct, but now there are four. Tine© of these are in charge of 
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Kasur, CliiinMa Rnd JCalizia Nau Veterinary Hospitals and one cuaptm 
is doing itincratiug work^ The work of the Civil Veterinarv 
Department is now' becoming w'ell known and tho samiiidfirs are Asirountn. 
beginning to realise tlie advantage of st-ientific treatment. The ciTii^ri* 
Department docs not only deal with contagious and non-con- ^ uopwt- 
tagions diseases but is doing a great deal in preventing cruelty, 

TIio cruel indigenous method of castration (juaiaa) ' is bein^ 
sf*>pped as the Departnient is doing this work now on scientific 
lines. 

Sheep are not kept hj sdmmfidrs but by and julahds. sh^^p 

Tlie different breeds met with are Bdjri, Lofti, 

Kali and Dionhds. The Bfkdnirt^ aro coarse-w'ooled with fairly 
lonij ears and mediuni-aiKed tail. The Bdtjrk are somew^hat 
similar to the Cikdnirts but liave small curled and twisted ears* 

Lohi is a large sheep ivitii browm or black face, very long ears and 
cMi*^ w'ool. Boti, somew’hat similar to Lohi but coarser wooM. 

Cifii ai-e large leggy black sheep with very long tails touching 
the ground t very often at the end there is a white tip. Dwmb^ 
are of tlireo classes, vis., (a) large sheep with very thick tails w hich 
are level with the rump, (i) large sheep with thick pendulous 
tails, (c) small sheep with jpcnduloi» tails; the wool of thcae 
classes is ixiarge. The value of all classes of sheep varies from 
Rs. 5 to 10. 

GUlar generally occurs in marshy pastures and causes a 
very heavy mortality. The Civil Veterinary De])artnient warns 
sheep ownera not to graze sheep in these infect^ localities. 

Variola Ovina (chichak) does not generally cause a very heavy 
mortality. 

The following breads are met with, Jdmnagari, Ion*'- go*n. 
eared goats, Kdghdm, Kashmiri, Bikdniri and SirmorL The 
long-eared variety is reputed a heavy milker and sells for Es. 15 
to Its. 20. The other varieties are imported solely for slaughter 
at Amritsar and Lahore. 

This institution was established in a small way in 1882 for ptmph vet^ 
the elementary training of Indians in Veterinary Science. Tha 
demand for the services of graduates was imme^te and con- 
sidorable. It has from time to time becii found necessary to 
cnl^ge the classes and improve the standard of teacl^g, and 
additions to the teaching staff have been made and the college 
has gradually increased in size. In 1013 aik antage was taken of 
the iCiag lidward Memorial Scheme to build a new college on the 
most raodera lines on a spacious site on the Tapp Road near the 
District Courts and to appoint a larger staff of teaohers so as to 
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place the institution in a position to ^ve the best possible train¬ 
ing to be obtained in India. There are now liv’c European and 
three Indian Professors and eleven Assistant Professore. There 
are separate courses of four and three years in Urdu as well as a 
Post-Graduate Course of one year in English. Veterinary Gradu¬ 
ates are trained for the Indian Cavalry, Remount Department, 
Imperial Service Troops, &c., and Civilian students from the 
Punjab, United Province, Central Provinces and Rdjpiitdna arc 
admitted. Accommodation is provided for 220 students in tho 
ordinary course and 20 in the Post-Graduate course. 

(h) The following table shows the proportion of land in each 
of the principal classes :— 
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The form of well always used in this district is that known 
as the Persian wh^l, but near the river tlie dhinidif consisting of 
a long pole swin^ng on a fulcrum and with a bucket attached at 
the end, is sometimes found : these, however, only irrigate an acre 
or so of land. Usually wells are lined with brickwork in which 
case they are call^ pakka : without brickwork they are called 
kac/ic/jo, being lin^ with nothing more than grass. Kackcha 
wells seldom last more tlian two or three .years and then fall in : 
and wWle standing they cannot irrigate as much as a masonry 
well. ^ On the other hand a kachcha well costs from Rs. 30 to 40 
to build, while a maronry well costs from Rs. 500 to Us. 900. 
At present there aro in this district 9,404 masonry wells of 
which 969 arc double wheeled and 365 unlined wells. The area 
a well can irrigate depends so much on the nature of the soil, tlie 
character of the season, the state of repair in which tho well is, 
f ^ employed, and the industry of the 

cultivatore, that it is not possible to say the area irrigated is so 
much and no more. 
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The following table shows the average depth and recorded chapter 
area of the wells in the different tracts of the district:— n.-A. 



l^ic construction of a well is a great event in the lives of the 
brotherhood: and operations are inaugurated with various formal 
ceremonies. The expenditure iHourr^ is somowliat as follows :— 


AKTlcattw*. 

Comtrartioii 
«t welU. 



LowlandE. 

Manjha. 


Ra. 

Ra. 

For (Uggiog tb«t hole (/rfr pnima) (Bi. per 

21 

46 

Wooden frame on which tho brickwork U conatmctod 

80 

85 

(ckakk). 

Diatribation of fmr when pnttitif In tho ckakk 

210 

10 

FMrka for lining the well 

62 

420 

Carriage of briekt to well ... ... ... 

25 

43 

Two brirklaren at R«. 2 a kdtk of work done 

48 

80 

Pood for bricklayer* (at Re. 1 per diem) ... 

24 

40 

Mortar for laying bricks 

other lahottrera’ wa^ (6 men at Re. OS'O per diem 

20 

60 

45 

76 

each). 



Fay of three diver* at R». 2 a hath 

27 

34 

PoM for direr* (Ri. 18 per diem) ... 

IS 

10 

Miaccllaiwoos alma ... ... ... 

12 

25 

1 

i 

Total 

529 

1 

1 886 


The calculation does not pretend to be exact, or quite ex¬ 
haustive : on the other baud considerable economy can be effected 
if the brotherhood choose to dig the ground and do other common 
labourer’s work fliemselves. The alms are distributed at different 
stages of the operations. The divers have terribly hard work 
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going do^vn below the water and fixing the excavating shovel 
call^l the jhavih into the "round before it is pulled up by a rope 
from above. They are fed very sumptuously on bread, y/it, ynr 
and tobacco. Four divers is the usual allowance for excavat¬ 
ing at an ordinary well. In case of difficulty they get more 
assistance. When the proper water-bearing stratum is reached, 
they say iung d gaya. If they cannot reach this stratum, 
they say there is no lung. Sometimes they come on a hard 
sticky ciay which the divers cannot get through : in this case 
they must either give up the site, or sometimes they evade the 
difficulty by sinking a smaller cylinder inside the original one. 
These smaller cvlinders are known bv the name of hachcha. 
Similarly when tlie water level in an old well has sunk below the 
brickwork or when sand comes into the well along with the firing 
water {khi'Ji pun gaya) a bachcha is sunk. When the well is once 
built, assuming that it remains in good order the only expendi¬ 
ture required on the well itself is for cleaning, wliich must be 
done every three or four years. The wood-work, however, by 
means of which the well is worked costs a considerable amount 
and requires to be constantlv repaired or placed as it wears out 
under continual use. Its first cost ranges from Es. 40 to lls. GO 
and the annual cost of repairs varies from Us. 12 to lls. 20. The 
cost of the wood-work falls on the owner of the well and not on 
the tenant. The chakkal jora, or two main cog-wheels, are usually 
bought from the ■xnllage carpenter and cost from lls. 26 to Us. 34 
according to their make. If, however, the owner has the kikar 
wood available, he makes it over to the car[)enter who would 
charge Rs. 14 or so for the job of making up the wheels. 
Most of the other pieces of wood-work can be made up by 
the owners themselves if they have the wood whicli need 
not necessarily be of kikar. Generally for such purposes the 
trees growing round the tillage wells supply material. Wells 
are for the most |)art owned and also cultivated in shares; the 
shareholders have their turns, usually lasting three hours each, 
fixed by lot, but the shareholder who takes the trouble to put on 
the rope ladder and water j)ots is allowed to take first turn. 
When once the order is fixed it is strictly adliered to. It is very 
seldom that any dispute arises among the shareholders on this 
account. 

The course of cropping on wells varies in different parts of 
the district. In the s^veet water wells of the Manjha out of a 
total well area of 24 acres, 4 would be sown Sor the kharif and 
20 for the rabi harvest. Less land is >own in the former tlian 
the latter, because there is much less time for preparing the land 
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in the siunmcr than there is in the winter months. The kharil chapter 
area would he distributed roughly as follows: J acre maize, 1 acre 
cotton, J acre sugarcane, J acre rice, and the rest fodder and Agriculture, 
otlier miscellanrous crops. In the rabi lo acres would be wheat, -j— 

\ acre barley, 1 acre oilseeds, and the rest mainly fodder. In the oo welU 
wcsteni ]^Iaiijha where the wells are hitter the autumn cropping 
is very limited, and the spring cropping is almost all wheat 
with a*little barley. In the llithdr tract an ordinary well com¬ 
mands from 20 to 39 acres, but of the commanded area not more 
than 27 acres would probably be sown. The autumn cropping 
comes about 5i acres, 1 being maize, I J cotton, and 2 fodder, 
while in the spring 21 J acres would be sown as follows : wheat 
IG, barley 1, fodder and miscellaneous crops 4J. In the KdW 
estates where well areas are only about 15 or 16 acres and land 
is not plentiful, more projxirtionately is kept for the valuable 
autumn crops which ripen quicker and occupy the land a shorter 
time than the spring crops. This involves heavy exiKjnditure on 
maiuu*e, otlierwise the land lying fallow so seldom as it does 
would decrease in fertility On the w hole well cultivation in 
this district is carried on with sufficient care and economy. The 
landowners in well-irrigated tracts are for the most part very 
industrious both by inclination and habit. They understand tlie 
requirements of their land and carry these out as far as circum¬ 
stances permit. The difficulties they have to contend with are 
never-ending. Cattle disease, short fodder supplies, constantly 
recurring defects in their wells are calamities which the culti¬ 
vator of well lands is always having to face. It often happens 
that owing to hurry and scamping of their duties on the part of 
the divers or of the bricklayers, the well settles immediately 
after it ha.s been completed and the brickwork cracks from the 
very foundations, in which case the w’ell must take in a quantity 
of sand w'ith the water and soon gets choked up. Afany wells 
are now working notw ithstanding defects which interfere sadly 
with their working and diminish greatly the water-supply. 

There has been a net increase of 6 per cent, since the Settle¬ 
ment of 1892-3 in the number of wells. 

3 he jhaUdr or waterlift is merely the Persian wiieel of 
a well transferred to the bank of a canal or a pond or river 
stream. As long as there is sufficient water their irrigating 

J lower is as good as or better than that of a well of the same 
lepth. 

The following statement illustrates the immense develop¬ 
ment that has occurred in canal irrigation and in realisations of 
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■R ater rate i— 


Ycu. 


1914-1& 


Tola] ui^A^ 

in A 0 T 4 . 


33eje93 

66&^44S 


Total: ret^iulioiu from wiitor' 
rato, ib rapoe^. 


1l>,€9,03e 

20,51^ 


The Lahore District is at pr^nt supplied bv tio less than 
four different canal systems, ciz., the Upper Sari Doab, the 
Lower Bari Doab, and the Upper Chenab» all perennial canals, 
and the Upper Sutlej Series composed of Inundation Canals, 
All four canals are Major irrigation works and none of them ig 
navigable. The tot^l area irrigated according to the measure¬ 
ments of the recent Settlement is 68^,408 acres. In practically 
all tracts supplied by the perennial canals except the small area 
commanded by the Upper Chenab Canal irrigation is provided 
throughout the year, Tlie main canal-irrigated crops are 
■wheat, gram, cotton, oilseeds, maiae, rice and fodder. The 
Upper Chenab Canal area, comprising a narrow belt on the right 
bank of the Ravi, lies almost wholly within what is technically 
known as Zone C — an area in -whieh, owing to the proximity of 
the spring level to the natural surface, ini^ation is only requir¬ 
ed for the kharij (autumn) Imprest, The Upper Sutlej Series 
of inundation canals flow, ns their name implies, only during 
the hot weather months when the Sutlej ia in flood. 


A full account of the Upper Bdri Dodb Canal will be found 
at pages 207 and 208 of the Provincial Volume of tlie 1908 
Gazetteer, which should be :^^ferred to for detailed historical 
information. The canal, which has its head-works at Ifddhopur 
in the GurdAspur District, takes ofl from the left bank of the 
Rdvi and supplies the districts of Gurddspur and Amritsar, 
■which lie at the head of the sj^stem, before it reaches Lahore, 
which lies at the tail^ Hie main line terminates at its Slat mile, 
near the Civil Station of Gurddapur, there separating into the 
Kasilr and main branches; the Kasiir branch, 7 miles lower 
down, gives off the Sohraon branch, and the main branch, after 
25 miles, gives off the Lahore branch; all four branches supply 
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the Lahore Diatrict. The main channels, ivjtli a total length of 
82 miles, follow the cresta of the rid^ea into winch the tract is 
divided by its natural dmirtaye and there are 706 miles of dia 
tributaries from wiiich ivater is brought upon tlie fields h\ means 
of water-courses constructed and umintainc'd Tiy the cultivators. 

The Lahore Branch enters the district at at its 

40lh mile; it then trends south-west for 17 miles, passim ^ 
between Lahore and the Cantonments, Thence it coutiiiues 
close to the Itivvi Dhaia beyond Niezbeg as the new Nidzbeg 
extension started in 1012, which penetrates as far as 15 miles 
into the ChumAn tahsih The branch has at present, 11 
distributaries working and the total length of the branch witli its 
distributaries is 165 miles. 

The Main ^ronr?i Lowrr enters the district in its 41st mile 
near the viUnge of China and takes a course practically identical 
with the boundary of the Lahore and KasVir fahsils to o|jposite 
the Railway Station of Raiwind ; thenec it runs parallel with the 
Railway, separating at its 93rd mile into the important Bakh 
and WAu Distributaries, opened in 1902 and 1880 rcapeetively, 
within the CliAnga Mdnga Reserve, This branch, which now 
penetrates to the extreme west, is the most important in the 
district; it traverses the richest parts of the Alanjha, including 
the ChuniAn Colony, and is served hj no less than 17 distribut¬ 
aries, the total mileage being 604 miles. 

The Kasur Branch enters the district in its 69th mile in 
the village of ilugbal and divides it&cR some 6 or 9 miles lower 
down into the Kliem Karan branch and the important Khem 
Karan Distributary, the latter of which runs nearly as far as the 
houndary of tlie Kasiir estate. The Easdlpur Ra^bdha, another 
large distributary of the Kasur branch entering the district in 
the boundaries of the estate of Patti, also does some iirlgation in 
this The total mileage of the branch including distri¬ 

butaries is 107 miles. 

The 5obrdon Rrnnc?i enters the district about 8 miles 
east of the Kasur branch, debouching into a natiiral drainage 
channel at the to^ni of Patti. The Khara, Patti and Jnman 
Distributaries of tliis branch run the last portion of theiT' courses 
in the Kasur tahsd. The total mileage couiiuited as before h 11 
miles. 

This canal, together with the Upper Jhelum and Upper 
Chenab system, forms what is generally known as the Triple 
reject,” the object of w'Mch is to irrigate the extensive arid 
wastes known as the Ganji Ear, or " bald uplands,” dtuated 
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luaiTilv ill the ^Tontp;omeTy and Ifultdii Districts hj malnii" the 
Dppnr Jliohmi Canal divert the siirplua ivatera of the Jiiehrm to 
the Chennb and hy makin" the Upper Chonah Canal pass them 
cm to the Kdvi For the piirposea of the Lo\ueT Bdri Dodb Canal. 
The head-works anr^ at Ballokt;, 11 miles north-west of the Rail¬ 
way Station of Cbanj^ HAn^a in the Chnninn fohsil. where 
the water brouirM down by the Upper Chonah Canal to the rif^ht 
bank of the Rai i is transferred to the left hank by a level cross- 
infr. The original project and estimate, which were drawn up la. 
190*4 and sanctioned hy the Seerotary of State in 1005, were 
modified in 1000 ; work was be^nii in 1900, the Canal was 
opened in Ajjrii 1913, and irrigation commenced from khar^f 
1913, 

The area in thh; district according to fignres supplied by tho 
Irrigation Department inclnded within irrigation limits, is only 
1),321 flcTcs, out of which 4,98*4 acres are proposed to he annually 
irrigated, falling within 10 old proprietary villages of the 
Ghunmn tahiiil. Regular irrigation, which is to he siippliefl 
partly by the Gugem Distribufary* partly by the Alpa Minor 
of that Distrihntaty, and jiartly direct from the main canal, has 
as yet hardly beg nil anti awaits the o|iening of the Upper Ihe- 
Uim Canal. The area lying to the left of the Ongera Distfihn- 
tary will only rteeive kharif irrigntion. The totnl area actually 
irrigated in 1914-15 was 3,f4l7 acre^. ^ 

Some account of the place of *the Upper Clienab Canal in 
the Triple CansLl IVoject has been giveni above under the remarks 
on the liower Ddri Dodb CanaL Onl^ the last mile and a half of 
the nialn canal and portions of four distributaries fall within this 
district, the area to be irrigated lying in a belt of 18 miles of the 
Chunian tphsU situated on the right bank of the Rilvi. TjoriG 
acres are included within irrigation limits, but only 1,952 aro 
proposed to be annually inigated, all the art’a at present irrigat¬ 
ed by wells Indng excluded, and only 335 acres are to obtain a 
supply in both liarve^ts. Irrigation commeneed in jt’harf/'1914, 
and the total area Irrigated in 1914-15 was 733 acres. 

The Up[>Qr Sutlej Tiiiiierial series of canals, which irrigate 
the low-lying land bounded on the north bv the old liigli bank of 
the Eeas which ftepiLmtcs it from the tracts commandetl by the 
Upper Bstri Dojlh t-anal, consist^ as far as tho Lahore District is 
concerned, of the Katora, Kbanw3ili and Upper Soliag Canals, 
llieir early history k given at pages 213 and 314 of the Provin¬ 
cial Ga^ettfor of 1908, Tlie ivafora Canal takes off the river 
Sutlej at the village of Kassoki in the Kasitr iahsU about 9 

Bridge over the river ; 


k:juL!i;j at uie V uuige ui ivassoKi m tm 

miles above tho Kaisar-i-Hind Railway 
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from there it tsikea a westerly eoitrse irrigutins? from 5,000 to 
S,000 acres ofUotl in 49 Tillages of the Knsnr hefore it 

reachei tlie town of Khudian which is dtuatcd in the Chiinion 
iahsU near the Kasur bonier ; below this point the canal breaks 
up into three channels, called the Pakboke, At^iri and Chunifln 
Distributaries, the central one of wliich works more as an escape 
for the sarptua water of the canal Ibaii as an irrigation channel, 
whilst the other two do a largo area of irrigation in the Cliijnian 
Hithdr* To the Kouth of the Katora Canal, in the Chdnian 
faW, are the tw'o other inundation canals, tlie Klianwdh and 
Upper Sohsig, which take off the rivet at tire Tillages of dalloke 
and :Mokal in the Ohimian iaUU, about 35 and 40 mil^ re^^pec- 
tively below the Kaisar-i-Uind Hail way Bridge, The total area 
irri^ateil at present by these canals ivithin the district is on the 
average 54,600 acres in 200 villages i more than T-lOtb^ of ihU 
irri-mtion is dune bv the Katora Canal j the irrigation done by the 
other two is cliieflj'the result of apill-water overllowiug the canal 
banks, and therefore varies consUlemblv {viz., from 10,000 to 
I7,0f>0) from year to year. By far the larger area irrigated by 
tlie ICbdnwah and Upper Sohiig is iu the Alontgomcry District i 
the total mileage of distributaries in this district is 174. 

Tho Upper Chenab and Lower Bari Donb are canals of very 
rei^ent institution in the district; no adequate account can ac¬ 
cordingly be given of their system of irrigation. Canal supply b 
regulated by the officers of Irrigation Department, In the last five 
years the Upper Bdri Dodb Canal has. according Uj information 
suppliJMl by tlie Irrigation Department, been jn-igating cent, per 
cent, of ite culturable commanded area and sometimes more, 
while the actual capacity of the canal lias been increased from a 
maximum discharge of 6,500 ouaees in the year 3907 to 9.750 
now. Throughout the entire upland tract of the district there 
are now not much more than a score of villages wliich do not 
enjoy canal irrigation ; flow has been extensively substituted for 
lift supply and yet the evils of water-logging have been avoided 
despite the rise in spring level. As between yillagcs or tracts 
no definite kaq " (or proportion of irrigated to irrigable area] has 
ever been authoritatively laid down and followed, and even in the 
Cbiiniau Colony where the settlers were ouly clmrgcd to nahri- 
puftfi on half their cultivated area, actually less tlian one per 
now remains uiiirrigated. On the w hole the supply is well distri¬ 
buted and well managed, but in the circumstaucea above described 
Bchemes for re modelling or alteration of outlets arc difficult to work 
from the revenue point of view, and in 1911 the Local Govern- 
meut held that vested intereata axe not to bo ignored, A more 
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economical use of ^yaCer, the abolition of the tMl flocal temporary 
stopjjii^e i)f Kiipply) system, lyMcb leaves much in the bands of 
suboidiiiatcs, and a more evenly distributed supply, are the main 
objects of such remodelling seheinea as have been eveouted so far. 
It is how'ever alivays difdcult to convince the zatTiiiiddr that al¬ 
teration of outlets has not led to any reduction in matured area, 
as he is often incapable of understanding tlie fact tliat a r^uctiou 
in the number of 7idl& allowed liim is more tlian eompensated by 
a rise in the level of water in the distributary, or b}" the widen¬ 
ing of a channel, or by a change in the location of the outlet, 
lie is, moreover, apt to sow a larger nirea than can possibly be irii- 
gated in a st^son of short fiupply and to demand water 'which 
could he saved iiy a proper use of kidrh (compartments) and the 
sudicient ploughmg and manuring. And, w'hen all he asks is not 
given him, he is only too ready to resort to malpractices to 
oh tain more. The proper flow oi water to all diannels. however 
small and remote, is ensured by carrying the main line of the 
canal and of its prineipal branches along the highest ridges of the 
country to be irrigated. The ndl k the mntinddrk unit for the 
(^IculatioB of canal supply, and represents a round opening about 
four inches in diameter capable of irrigating from 25 to 50 
ghutfidos. Distribution of water in usaally made from distri¬ 
butaries [j^djbaJtds) and minors by means of masonry heads which 
are imlocked when it Is the turn of the shareholders concerned to 
get w ater; these beuds are called, by the ^amifiddrs mogkits or 
dtdniwas accoifling as tliey are of two ndls or more than two 
capacity and from them the water is let into khdh^ i,e., fhe field- 
to-field ehaiiuels for whose digging and clearance the share¬ 
holders in the water are responsible. Of late years iron pipes 
have been substituted to some extent by the Canal Department 
as being Ic^ liable to wilful damage tlian the masonry heads, 
further liHlrlbution is m:ttlo by smaller water-cuts" opening 
out of the main khdi, the water being diverted into each of such 
small cats for a fixed time according to the share of its proprie¬ 
tors ill tile main kJidL Only ono of these is kept open M a time, 
all tUo rest being closed by mud emhankiiients The share¬ 
holders usually settle for themselves in what order each shall have 
his turn (irdrt) at the water, hut if they liave any dispute over 
the matter, it is referred to the Canal' Oflicer. If any share¬ 
holder takes water out of his turn by any unfair or illegiti* 
uiat^i ijiiiiitis, on detection he is liable to fine and hr^ to pay 
double water cliargea on the land irrigated The large khdis 
are bridged over where necessary at the expense of the villagers 
sharing in the water Irrigation may ba by lift or flow. 
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T he former ia onlj- adopted when the land k too high for the 

water to flow on to it. The people all say they prefer to get their _ 

water by flow : they think they get more of it, and jhaUdr^ 4frienitii». 
retiiiire four or Are yoke of oxen and four or fire men to work c*n*] irn^ 
them* Also owing to the large supply of water raieed by these 
canal jhalUrs heavy and expensive osen are required. On the 
other hand it can hardly be doubted that the jhalldT, which leaves 
the water under the control of the irrigator, is much more suited 
to isensitive crops like cotton or red pepper or even maize. 

The Upper Bdri Doah Canal is perennial, but has to bo closed 
for a period varying according to the rainfall, but usually about 
three weeks to a month generally about the tirst week in Janua:^ 
to the second week in February) to enable a general examination 
to be made of the masonry works on the main Hne j on the 
branches repairs arc effected during the rotational closures. The 
period of closure is always out as short as possible so that crops 
shall suffer as little as possible* 

The Sutlej inundation canals flow generally from May or 
June to Septeinher or October, this being the period at which the 
river floods are at their height. The water remains long enough 
generally to ripen the antumn crop and to flush conveniently 
situated land preparatory bo rabi sowlugs ; but the supply is 
much more precarious than that of perennial canals and the crop 
areas inegated from these canals in ditferent years exhibit con¬ 
siderable fluctuations* Somewhat Less than half the irrigable area 
is sown for the khar{f harvest and aboxit one-third for the rabi; 
the remaining one-sixth is made up of land here and there which 
for various reasons remains un 3 ^^wn* In the autumn rice ia the 
principal crop sowiij the unresfcrictetl flow of water from those 
canals and the Hithdv sojl where the land lies low being well 
adapted to the requirements of this crop* For sensitive crops 
like maize, cotton and red popper, the canal water is not suffi¬ 
ciently under control, consequently their umLed area is hardly 
half that irrigated for rice* For the spring crop the land is flush¬ 
ed early in September ns a rule. A mixed crop of gram and 
wheat is commonly sown, because after the September flushing 
the land will get 'no moisture but that of rain. If the winter 
rains are favourable the wheat will yield well. If the season turn, 
out dry something at least will be saved out of the gram. S^ome- 
times barley is mixed with one or the other of those two crops. 

A considerable area also is sown with gram only. 

A special feature of the system of survey and supply of 
canal-irrigated areas during recent years has been the introduc- 
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tion of kiUabandi both in Crown Waste, such as tlmt from which 
the Chiiu^n Colony was formed, and in old jiropriotair villages 
to which irri^^ation on a large scale has been extendoef. Killa- 
hayidi may be defined as the substitution f)f rectangular fields of 
the uniform size of one kUla (one-twenty-fifth of the standard 
square or rectangle) each for irregular fields, soiiife minute, some 
inconveniently large, into which the lands of a village are ordi¬ 
narily found to be divided. In the Chunhin Colony north of the 
Lahore-Multan Railway a square measures 209 y’209 harms or 
25*07 acres, and a hilla is thus a fraction over an acre. To the 
south of the railway the size is 200 X 200, and a hilla measures 
*89 acre. In the Ciuinidn Ravi P4r villages a rectangle measures 
200 X 180 i*arw«, and in Rdoi War 220 \ 198. In the Lahore 
and Chunian villages irrigated from the Xiazbeg Extension a 
square measures 200 X 200, and on the llakh Distributary 
209 X 209 jearms. The advantages of killahaf$di lie in the 
economical use of water and the convenience of straight 
water-courses and evenly-shape<l fields, wliile, from the revenue 
point of view, a chess board map is easily kept up to date, 
boundary disputes are minimised and orop-insi>ection faci¬ 
litated. 

Tlie .principal crops grown on canal-irrigated land in the 
Mdnjha are wheat, gram, cotton, oil-seed.s, maize, rice and fodder. 
The first-namcil crop occupies about half the total irrigal)le area: 
maize, cotton and rice betw’een one-fourth and one-fifth. Some¬ 
what less than one-fifth of the canal area is sown with fodder 
crops. The plough cattle used on canal-irrigited land are usually 
strong and highly priced animals, partly i)ecau.se it has always 
been the custom of the .Manjim people to* keep strong cattle, and 
partly bccaiLso heavy animals are required to plougfi both deep 
and firmly in the wat«*r-soake<l M.injha soil. One pair of good 
oxen can work about 13 acres of land, of which perluaps one-third 
will be sowTi for the autumn liarvest and two thirds for the rabi • 
tliey usually sc>w a largiw raid area than hhar^f if they have plentv 
of land, hut if the holding is small they sow an*equal area i'n 
both. Of the hhar^j area about 2 acres on the avenge are sown 
with cotton, one with maize and one w ith fodder and miscel¬ 
laneous crops of which sugarcane is usually one, 2 with ^ram 1 
w ith oil-seeds and 2 w ith fodder aud other'crops! In the spring 
at least 4 acres are sow n w ith wheat. On all irri^mted land^ 
whether from canal or wdl, some of the wheat grown S cut o-recn 
for fodder, llouglily speakiiis; the Hinmint so utUlse.1 varies'from 
one to two seres for every well, aud somewhat less proportionatelv 
m the case of canal-irngated wheat. 
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The inter-relation of wells and canals is important in chapter 
the Kasur and Chiinidn tahs^ls. Practically the whole of the ii .—a 

chdhi-nahri area is in the low lands and wells and inundation Agrt^nw. 
canals work together. Tlie canal supply very often stops before 
the crop is independent of irrigation and the situation is only * 

saved, if at all hy wells; the canal, on the other hand, provides 
for enormous areas jiarticularly under uniuixed wheat (which is 
more simsitive to drought than mixed wheat and ^ram) the water 
which wells alone could not supply; and certain crops, espc(ually 
fodder, can he raised on canal water alone in the kharij^ wiiile the 
lal)ours of well irrigation arc almost restricted to the rabi. In 
the sweet water tract of Lahore and Kasur wells work in con¬ 
nection with the perennial canal. 

On well-irrigated lands rotation of crops and fallowing are Sy»t«in of 
attended to more or less. If there is a large enough area attached 
to the well as in th<* Sutlej-Flithir, the ]>eoplc like to leave one- Ui.d*. 
third or one-fourth of the land vacant, so tliat all the land gets a 
r(*st once every three or four years. In the Ravi estates the well 
areas are small; consequently fallowing is seldom prnctiseil and 
more reliance is placed on manuring. Maize is the chief crop to 
he considered on well lauds, first because it is the staple on whicli 
the ])eople depend for tlieir winter food, secondly because it re¬ 
quires more careful cultivation tliau any other. If land he 
plentiful the maize area is changed nearly every year, otherwise 
it will remain the same for many consecutive years. \Vhether 
clianged or not, the maize lan<l is always manured more or less ; 
consequently it is followed by a spring crop, usually some kind 
of f(Klder. Occasionally wheat follows maize, hut if so the wheat 
crop Ls c'ertain to he poor. Generally* speaking wheat is sown in 
land crop|>ed once only in the year. Rice is nearly always sown 
in the same land ye:ir after year betjause the soil selected for rice 
cropping is usually low and clayey, and in the Ilithar the rice 
land is often so saline as to he fit for no other crop hut rice. 

Cotton is generally sown in fallow laud from which jawur or rhnri 
has been cut six months before : sometimes it is sown in wheat 
land after a sliglit manuring. Cotton like maize is usually fol¬ 
lowed hy some inferior fodder grass which is sown in the standing 
crop, the extent of double-cropping on well lands depends 
entirely on the amount of land in the holding and on the manure 
available. In the llithar for instance, double-cropping Ls almost 
limited to fodder crops following cotton or maize. In the Ravi 
villagi‘8, where land is very limited, three or four crops are taken 
off the land sometimes in the year. Cultivation on caual-irrigtit- 
ed land in this district is on a broad and lavish scale. Rice is 
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generally sown in the same land year after year; maize may bo 
so\rii in land last croppetl with wheats but must be manured first. 
With this exception wheat land as a rule is kept free of other 
crops. Cotton is sou^n either in fallow land, or in land from 
which a gram crop has just been cut as the gram leaves are sup¬ 
posed to manure and strengthen the soiL In many fiarts of the 
Manjha, where maize and sugarcane oan be grown» cotton ia not' 
sown except by cultivatoi-s who have plenty of surplus land. 

The double-cropping on canal lands is; — ^rice followed by 
gram, which is generally sow n immediately after the rice is cut, 
while the land is still moist from the rice irrigation: maize follow¬ 
ed by fodder crops for w'hich often a second manuring is done ; 
and cotton followed by inferior fodder grasses. 

The following are tin; rates charged for the various cro^>s 
under the schedules in force on the various canals, — 


I .—Upper Bdri Do4b Canal. 


HiTrn TiK iciKi, 


ai 


I 

n 

irr 

IT 


VI 


Crop. 


TIT 


Sn^arciT^Ei ,,, 

RsCO ,,, Hi! ■.. 

Orvluidii, rifOtEblCt AIVil melotli 

All dyCE, fibtTE nod oiUwi**, nil ctopi cxrepi 
gTETD nod ntaidr. 

All Wrtf <mopn hot jspH'iflrd nhoTP, Rraio usd ; 
nil foddw cni|H. 

Spc^iil mlf, n vstcFli]^ bvfom ploo^liiD^ 

for fcllowod ■ raii rhjp. 

A nbgle WntoriDj before pbugbiiiK >W>1 foUuwed 
br n cniul‘irrignt(d rrwp In tbo mwo or nett 
bnrTMt. 

Crop* fOWJl ™ tio »'dA n prorixidB rP&p 


Plow.^ 


E*. A. P, 

7 I 0 
e 0 10 
4 a s 
a la 0 

a 12 b 

2 0 4 

1 0 a 


Lift. 


B*, A. P. 

2 a a 

3 0 5 
2 4 4 
1 14 3 

1 a at 

10 2 

0 a 1 


^_ ! _ I _ 

Class Vn, a single watering before ploughing not followed 
by a crop, is only charged if the water is taken before the 
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20th August for the tillage of laud for the following rahi. Under chapter 
the orders conveyed in Punjab Government letter Ko. 120 Rev- 
envie, datetl 24th August 1911, the charge is in future to be remitted A^ricaiiTirtL 
if the watering m followed by a rafei crop. 

IL—Upper Su^^f Inu'iidation Canals. 


Oocupiw** 




Hatb r»n adba. 

Claw. 

Crop. 

Flow. 

Lift, 

] 

Riro gArdtiofl and peppet- ... 

Re. A. 

S 4 0 

Ra. A. F. 

1 10 0 

II 

Cotton, BOgarcallOp molone, and bemp 

All otiwf k^arff fiopi 

3 4 Oi 

14 0^ 

1 £ 0 

nr 

0 10 0 

IV 

All matured ra jj CTopdp planlationj end TBge. 

1 0 0 

0 B 0 


table ■, 

Faded raAi c»pf and 

0 S 0 

0 4 0 


Ill, — Lower Bdri Dodb Canal and IV,—Upper Chenab Cafijl. 



Caiw sTlil wmter^nuti 


IV 

V 

VI 


vn 


VUt 


drugilt vejjetfcble*, melon* And whest. 


oUamhI^ nnil »ll rabi crop* o 
wbrntp gT«n. ipom**, 
tumipA. 

All Hkny rropA not otbamiM i 
GeA 

a} Or«inp maiar, tiiniips, Jinq 

(A) Crtjp grown Cra tb* **<14 of a prie- 
vlun* oryp. 

{ej SlTiglo wntwing biffoTO plongbm^ 
for ra4< followed by n rniii crop, 
to 1* tppUcablo nnlj to cbirinela 
nfUvtod by I be Locnl ttovcni' 
taentv 

Otw. villfegio nnd diatrb't bonrd pUn- 
U(lon.« I— 

For any imiaber of WAt«riD g* in the 
iharff iea^on, * 

For nno WAtoring m fa eevon 
For two or mojw watcrlnise tn rafii 
MABOn. 

(a) Slngla wwterltig Ixtor^ pli^dfltEng 
not foUowed by e tinal 
crop in the rtme or ocrKt bair^A. 
Hemp (jton) niid indigo wbkh bu 
be«n plongbod in i* Aream iiLBnqro 
beforii the iStb Septsmbor, 


Katn rXH Aonff. 




Par 

Flow. 

Lift. 


H-, A-P. 

Rs A. P, 


0 0 0 

4 8 0 

Crop. 

7 a 0 

3 li 0 

Do. 

, Goo 

S S 0 

OnWdap gnr' 
lUne per half 
year„ rast. ps^ 
crop. 

4 0 0 

a 0 0 

Crop. 

SCO 

19 0 

Do. 

» crop 

(i) 

1- £ 4 0 

10 0 

. and 
(e) aero. 

1 4 0 

0 10 0 

Ualf year. 

14 0 

0 10 0 

OOL 

2 a 0 

14 0 

Do. 

• 0 S 0 

0 4 0 

Acre, 
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The land treated as tSbi in the recent Settlement is of a 
very special kind, viz., that land situated in the near neighbour¬ 
hood of Lahore City which derives irrisration, or more correctly 
liquid manure, from the City Sewage System. There is no real 
dbi land in Kasiir and Chiinian. The sewage is lifted by means 
of jhalldrs and the land also receives water from wells. Abi land 
is the richest of all the classes and is reserved for intensive 
market-gardening, growing all the best vegetables for the Lahore 
market and being cropped at least two or three times a year. 
It rents as high as Rs. 77 round per acre, but has to pay an 
dbtdna rate of Rs. 18 and Rs. 14 per ghumaon for flow and lift, 
r€8j)ectively. 

On the Sutlej only about 7 to 10 per cent, of the saildh 
area is now grown to kharij crops. About 45 per cent, of the 
spring crop is wheat, and 33 per cent. gram. In the autumn 
about 7 i)er cent, is mdsh, and masar is also grown. Otlier crops 
are unimportant. 

In tlie Rdvi Bet land, half the saildb area is given up to 
wheat. Tlie better class of Rdvi wheat is famous for its e.xccl- 
lent yield and qiialitv, this being grown in low alluvial depres¬ 
sions where the thick deposit soil receives regular inundation. 
New land however is often sown with wheat, this being looked 
on as the test crop to show the quality of the soil: it gives a 
very poor outturn for the first vear or two. A fair amount of 
maize is grown on the Ravi flood lands, but the yield is only 
middling. Other crops occupving any area of importance are 
barley, gram, vidsh and foJder crops. Saildb land is never 
manured; but it requires frequent ploughing to keep down 
the weeds. For wheat the land should be ploughed eight times, 
three times before the floods come and five times afterwards in 
S<*ptember. For other crops three or foiu* ploughings are 
required. Sowings in saiUib land are done after the summer 
floods liave subsided. Rice (dhdn cbhatla) however is sown in 

new land during April or May before the floods have risen. 

• 

With artificial irrigation cultivating operations can be 
carried on more or less briskly all the year: unirrigated land in 
thb district can only be cultivatecl after a fall of rain : without 
that the soil is too hard to plough. Generally a few thunder¬ 
showers fall in March or April and advantage is taken of these 
to plough land and sow cotton dry. Whenever rain falls in 
April, May or June, ploughing is done on unirrigated land as 
far as leisure can be found from the other very urgent oi>era- 
tions of harvesting the ra6i crop and sowing and irrigating the 
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late sprin" crops. Tlie great ohj^.t is to have enough land 
ploughed at least once before the July rains burst. Then a Agjicaitun. 
second ploughing is done and /awar, chari or moth is soM*n JZdmi. 
according to the nature of the soil. When all the land required 
for autumn crops has been sowm or when the sowing time is 
past, any other rainfall that occurs in July or August is utilised 
to complete rahi plougliings, and industrious cultivators roll 
the land after ploughing it and iiress it do^vn so as to retain as 
much moisture as jiossihle for the Tohi soivings : these are usually 
done in September. Gram and rapeseed are sown first, wheat 
and liarlcy a little later ; for wheat all the lower lands in which 
most moisture has remained are generally reserved. The term 
dotaala-dosdla so well knpv n in other districts more fortunate 
in their rainfall is not in common use here; but in practice t!ie 
two years’ svsteni is followed as far as possiiile. lhat is starting 
from the month of June ^nth which the agricultural year (join- 
mences the cultivator sows such sufficient area as he can make 
reiidy for the kharij, reserving of course some of the land in 
his bolding for ra6i sowings. The former is reaped in Novem¬ 
ber and then the land is probably left fallow until the follow¬ 
ing suiijiiicr when if the rains are favourable it is propared tor 
a rahi crop. Land sown dry for the rab in September is 
harvested in April and, if possible, is sown again for the following 
kharii harvest. In this way assuming*the rainfall to be propi¬ 
tious. from June in one year to June two years after one kharlf 
enip and one I'obi crop are sown. Diuring the time betueen the 
harvesting of the one and the sowing of the other the laud Hes 
fallow the first seven montlis, and is in course of preparation 
for the rabi for four months The period ends with the rabi crop, 
which again, if the rotation can be strictly preserved, should be 
followed immediately by a kharlf crop. The chief points of 
im)>ortauce, however, to be noticed in respect to the unirrigated 
cultivation of this district arc the immense lluctuations each \ear 
in tlie cropping and the enormous area which is sown and fails 
from drought Generally speaking if the summer rains are 
favourable for autumn sowings they close e^rly and a very 
large proiwrtion of the sown croi)s fail. Again it the autuiun 
rains are favourable for spring sowings then the winter rains 
often fail. 

Tlie following table illustrates this by showing the maxi¬ 
mum, minimum and average areas for sown, matured and failed 
crops on unirrigated land during the 20 years preceding the recent 
Settlement:— 


3:4 
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Maximw. 

MlirtMCM. 

Atiuo*. 

R«ati, W*(« 

Md PriMs. 

(^/) BdrdmL 

Ki*6r ~. 

Son. 

Mxtarad. 

rxUtd. 

Sown. 

lixtand. 1 

i 


8ova. 

Xxtarad. 

1 

Pxilod. 

r4.U6 


8,777 

4.7M»3 

11,770 

86.168 

181,080 

180,478 

40,411 


:w.80o 

197.7M 

ai.iu 

n,8» 

10,804 1 

81,918 

188,887 

i3,M7 


Lahon 

ir7.»s 

1M,U1 

18,467 

43.000 

u.4aJ 

80,618 

lll/>73 

7PA73 

81,600 


JV'.B.— ^The f.gtue$ »re for Urtfmi »ad »aildh Uod * 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 

Rent*. {a> Tlie district is essentially one of small peasant pro¬ 

prietors, though there are tracts, as in the Chunian Mdnjlia and 
Bet Bangar circles, where large holdings have been acquired 
during the last settlement by the purchase at auction of Govern¬ 
ment waste. There are al^ everywhere substantial properties 
to be found among the more important families. Tenants are 
mostly drawn from the peasant proprietor class. The pitch of 
rents de|)ends mainly on the strength or w'eakness of the owner’s 
position. Rents lower than the normal, both in kind and cash, 
arc generally privileged ones taken by owners who have migrat- 
^ to the Canal Colonies or abroad leaving their home lands - 
in the charge of relatives at a nominal figure. Thirty-seven 
per cent, of the rented land is let on kind rents. These’ rents, 
the popularit;^ of which has considerably increased since last 
Settlement owing to the greater security introduced by improved 
canal irrigation, though wmetimes more difficult to collect than 
rents in cash, give the owmer a share direct in the profits due 
to the rise in prices. Tenants free of rent are usually tres¬ 
passers or persons who have been wrongly recorded as owners. 

The following is the distribution of true cash and kind rents 
in the various tabusils :— 


— 

P«rcenUg« of tbc 
total am under 
cash rent*. 

Perivnlage of tbo 
total under 

k tnd rent*. 

KMdr ttxiail 

8*8 

3.1 

Cbdniin taiafl 

6-4 

43-4 

Cbdnidn Colony ... 

2-6 

19-2 . 

Labor* takail 

11-9 

36S 
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Zdbli rents are taken to some extent on canal lands in the chaptes 
Manjba Circles of the Laliore iahsil, and are liked by largo 
non-resident land-holders; in Kasur they are negligible ; and in w««e» 
Chunian they practically do not exist. * md pucw. 

“ Market garden lands in the Lahore Circle are often let on 
the ijara form of tenure. The owner cultivates the land, irri¬ 
gates it, and provides the necessary manure; the ijtirdddr puts 
down the manure, provides and plants the seed, weeds, watches, 
takes over and markets the crop, iiaying the ow’ner cash rates 
l)er kandl for periods ranging from a single crop to a year or 
more. The rates vary consiilerably according to tlie class of the 
crop, the quality and position of the land and the amount of 
cultivation bestowed ; for potatoes and the most valuable sorts 
of vej^tables as much as Rs. 25 per kandl may be i>aid and 
for inferior crops as little as Rs. 10 ” (Lahore iVssessmont Report, 
paragraph 38). 

In the Lahore tdhsii chakcta rents are favoured by absentee rcnt^^ 
land-lords of the money-lender type, as being more certain of 
realisation than hatdi. They are roughly equal to one-third 
haldi. In Chunian they amount to about ^th of the gross 
produce, and are chielly i^aid on chdhi, being taken on only 70 
acres in the w hole tahsil. In Kasiir they are mostly paid in the 
-Munjha -Mitha on nahri lands, wheat is the crop on w hich they 
are chiefly taken, and 5 maunds per acre is the rate commonly 
paid. 

The following quotations from the .fVssessment Reports w il^ Batdi. 
show the prevailing rates of haidi :— 

The highest rate of one-half is almost confined to thechuouui 
Manjha and ilith^r-Uttar, w'here it is taken mostly on nahri, 
but to a very limited extent on bdrdni also, the owner in the 
latter case supplying half of the seed. One-third bald; rents 
are commonest in the Manjha and RaW, w'here they are chiefly 
taken on nahri and saildb, respectively ; the} are rarest in Dabh. 

A considerable area has passeil from one-third to one-fourth 
Mai in Dabh ; there has been, however, no actual reduction 
in the amount of rent taken, as compensating additions have 
been made to the one-fourth rate in the matter of mdlikdna and 
the transfer from the landlord to the tenant of the liability for 
water-advantage rate: the change is chiefly due to the extension 
of canal irrigation and the reduction of bdrdni and saUdh, which 
are the classes on which the one-third rate is paid. Batdi one- 
fourth, taken on all the superior soils, is commonest in Qithar 
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and Dabh (flliere, liowevor, the additions inoluditi^ tenants' 
linljility for clearance of water-oouTtiCs, are also considerable) 
and rarest in tbe Mdnjha, but in the latter circle there is still 
a lar^ area irri^ted by canal jhiUdrs and htfrdni at this rate- 
One-fifth, n hicli is the common cAd/ti and rate in 

the Sutlej Eet, is hardly known in the Mdn]lia, and is rare 
in the Hari, except where waste is bein^ broken up for culti¬ 
vation.” 


Tlieie is a lar^ area in all circles under one-half haidi ; 
in the Lahore and Mtinjlia 3klitba Circles this is the conuuon^t 
rate, lasing chiefly taken on Ha/iri in the J^Ianjlia ilitha* With 

one Wlf on canal Lands and on dbi in the Lahore Circle 

the owner commonly pays half the a^ idna and Houietimes pro¬ 
vides half the seed, the euatoni in this matter bavine: been giinpli- 
fied since last Settlement. A few acres, in the i^liore Circle 
oidv, are under two-thirds ; this is garden laud held on special 
conditions. One-third is ilie commonest rale in most cutjles, es- 
ijceiallv on canal lands in the ilanjha Klulra ; the largest area 
under one-fourth is to be found in tbe JVIiiujha Khara, where 
this is the rent on laud supplied Ijy Uft from canals ; it is also a 
fairly commou rate for well laud iu the Lahore and Bet itavi 
and Mancha Khdra circles-” 

On 7 iaArt Land one-half and one-third are the commonest 
rates j on dtSd oue-fourtli, the landlord findiug no manure or 
water j on soitdb one-third j on batdiii one-thufd j and, where 
the tenant luws done anything, such as embanktug, to improve 
the quality of the land, one-fourth,” 


(h) The district contains, in Lahore, probably the most 
important labour centre in the province. Amrit^^r has ahvnys 
liecn considered the trading oentre of the neighbourhood, but 
tiiat Lahore now attracts labourer from all the surrounding 
[jountrv and especially froui ^Imritsar has been shown in Chapter 
I -C in tile rtnnavks upon migration, lu any case the existence 
in Lahore of the groat Cronm workshops of the orthAYestern 
Railway, the number of n boee operatives, skilled and unsMlled, 
runs into thousands would be a sufficient basis for a claim to 
iMiiJortance as a labour centre. But Lahore contains, in addi¬ 
tion some forty other printing presses, mills and other factories 
of which a full H^t will found in Table No* 28 of the Statistical 

Volume, 


A survey of the wages current in the Punjab was held in 
December 1912, and the following table shows the daily wages 
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in annas of certain classes of workers, whi(!h were at that time 
found to be current, compared with the fisturcs for 1909 ; 


Viutt. 


VjLnlOEra OLAS^Si G7 sicillid laio^hbiia. 


(ioiior&l 

nnakUlcd 

Ikboar. 

Worker* in 
iiua feltil 
tkikrdnmrft. 

Rnia*, copper 

mrni 

niotfti 

woiTtPW. 

j 

Csrponton. 

Cotton 
weavcru. 
Hftnii lndn«- 

Hbaocu bd 6 
‘bnildori. 


At. P. 

Ak P* 

A«. P. 

As. P. 

Ai. P. 

Af, P, 

1909 ... 

12 0 

20 9 

1* 0 

6 0 

14 0 

6 




to 

to 

to 

to 




16 0 

& 0 

IQ 0 

7 0 

1912 ... 

IS C 

Ifl 0 

IT 0 

b 0 

14 9 

•6 0 





to 

to 

to 





S 0 

IS D 

1 8 0 - 


Rents, Wa;« 
utd PllMB. 

Uri-w. 


*Tbf lower Mt^ griirmllv pvd in cotton mtlli anil tin? biglwr rate* in workubops 
wbem tbc worlc is be«v>. 

Wages in Lahore bavp been rapidly rising for the last few 
years. The folloTving table shows the average rates of wages 
paid to the largest classes of labour employed in the Railway 
Jjooomotivo lYorkshops at intervals of five years from ISSfi to 
1911 
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I 
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Bi. 
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R^ 

R«. 
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ISSfl 

Bl 
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m 

14-31! 

-2 

5’27 * 

1891 

’68 

1 IS-TS 

'59 

16 93 

24 

661 

1896 

■48 

latis 

j 49 

13IT 

21 

5'lUt 

1901 

■45 

1329 

■46 

12-.13 

■lb 

G^8 

leoG 

5J 

; 13-79 

■53 

14'87 

■sa 

709 

1911 

j ^ 

• 1723 

1 

■90 

24-92 

■35 

^12 


The rapid upward trend of these figures since 1901 is to be 
ascribed to a variety of causes, amongst them being the 
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extTAordmary demands which were made on the l(xial khour mar¬ 
ket during that period. The North-Western Railway themselves 
doubled Tarions sections of their metals, notably from Lahore to 
Ambdla ; the great canal project comprising the Upper Jhelum, 
Upper Chenab and Lower ISAri Ualh Canals known as the Triple 
Canal Irrigation Scheme was put in hand, and drew largely on 
the local supply of workers; and more recently in Lahore the 
great King Kdward Memorial project was undertaken and still 
further increased the demand for labour. In addition the new 
colonies and other centres of activity, commercial and industrial, 
attracted large numbers of labourers and artisans, and the 
tendency of the prosperous saniincsfdrs to replace their old mud 
houses by brick and n\asonry buildings is still further tending 
to put the rates of wages. It has also been found that the 
ravages of plague and malaria, which were especially severe 
upon the humblest classes, is another contributory cause of the 
rise, and the increased facilities of coniuiunications have rendered 
labour more mobile and readier to wander abroad to find the 
best markets for itself. Finally the rise in tho. general standard 
of living ]jas not loft even the menials unaffected, and with the 
social awakening has come a spirit of greater independence. 

In the rural tracts wages are lower, i>ut there has been the 
same general rise duo to the causes just enumerated* Ihiring 
the preliminary survey of wages held in 1910 it was estimated 
that in the Lahore all classes of labour were receiving in 

1909 about three times the wages they iiere getting in 1880 : in 
Kasur ordinary labourers* wages had doubled, and those of car- 
j>enters, masons and ploughmen increased by about 50 per cent., 
in the same period : in Cliunian in 1889 labourers got one-third, 
carpenters two-sevenths, masous three-eighths and ploughmen 
one-fourth of what they were getting in 1909. 

Village labour can be paid in two ways* Uitber tbs labour¬ 
er, menial or artisan is kept and clothed by the samsndJr and 
given a fixed proportion of the produce of eneb harvest, or else 
be is paid l^y the day. Of the former class the most common 
Is the ordinary farm laboureTj or athri chuhraj who is the regular 
ploughman, and folds the cattle and spreads the manure, lie is 
usually kept and i>aid by one master. The ordinary c/o/hrn, or 
scavenger, on the other hand, renders assistance in the fields onee or 
t’^slcea week to each of the three or four cultivators who patronise 
him. 

Other village artisans who are paid in kind are the car¬ 
penter, ^vho makes and rcx>airs the ploughs and other agricultural 
implement-Sj the wood ivork on the Persian wheels, carts, cart- 
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'wheels aiitl s\ich articlas of hirnitiire as are used hy bis master ; chaf^b 

the potter who supplies pots for the Persiuti wheels, or for eaaal 

water lifts, aud earthen vessels for domestic use ; the htacksmith, Beau. Wages 

wiiose duty is to fl’t all the iron work on agricultural implements 

and keep it in repair, and to shoe the cart bullocks wheu neceS’' 

sary i the leathdr-’ivorker who *has little *o do hut to make 

blinkers for !he well and plough eattlej the chhuf or thong tied 

on aa a whipi and make a pair of slices once a year for each of 

his patrons. 1’hese artisans also usually receive their materials 

free. Ilowever in estiujating tlie earnings of these village 

liamins it must not be supposed that they confiue themselves to 

doiorj sep. 11 any take up quite dilferent occupafions, such ^ 

land-cultivatiouj carrying for liire^ and^ some combine their 

sep work with other metliods of making a livelihood. 

Other village meuials are paid in kind for services rendered, 

Biich as the water-cnrrier, the village minstrel, and the barber. 

Also faqtr^ and Brahnmns me not forgotten. The separate 
amount each class receives is small, but takei^* altogether these 
payments mount up and form a heavy charge on cultivation. 

'Menials* dues are paid generally from the common heap before 
the division of the produce j on the well area in the case of 
and chdhi-mhri Lands, and on the plough area in the case of 
?iahTi, Sfiiidh and fcdriui. Tliey are not iakou on all crops, and 
not on all classes of soil. Tlic aihH chwlira, who is a full-time 
servant, has been found on enquiry to take 10 per cent., ^ the 
sweeper who only winno’vvs and idouglis 5 i>er cent. The^ smith s 
share on well lauds in only half that of the eaxpeuter and potter. 

It lias not hoeii ' found that any addition to ciistoary dues is 
made in cash, hut zatnhtdtirs occasiiwiaUy oblige their menials by 
making tliem .'^mall loans free of interest, and by feeding their 
cattle for them. 

The following table shows the typical cash rates paid to CB*h 
various classes of rural lalJoiir m Lahore in 1909 and in 1912 i— 
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CHAPTER 
II-B. 

EenU, WagM 
and Piice$^ 

Fritfu. 


Ji f) Tile prices of the sUple food-^iTis in Lahore rule high. 
The district j^ields to none in the excelleooe of conimiinicatioiis, 
the vitality and abundance of its market.a, and the assiupanee which 
the suffieioiKw of the irrigation system aifowls the zamitidiim 
of profiting by high priees itIicti they conic. The district is 
compact and ivell served hy railways, the new Patii-KasuT' 
Lodhrjui Branch opened in 1007 supplying an artery in the south 
parallel to the Lahore-Karachi line in the north. Two other 
main lines, vis,, the Peshiiwar-Delhi and Lahore- Perozepore, serve 
the eastern and western portions of the district respectively. In 
addition there is an abimdance of paH'ft and Jcacha roads. 
Lahoie, the bead - quarters of the piwiuce and the focus of 
the railway system, is a market of the first magnitude. Kasur 
is an old estahlished centre of trade, and deriVes considerable 
added importance from the new branch of line. Eaewind, tlie 
junction for Ferozepore, is an important place. Pattoke and Kot 
Rudha Kishan minister to the Chuniflu Colony. Patti attracts 
a large proportion -of llie surplus produce of "the Tarn TAran 
tahM of the Amritsar district and IClmrlnin does a brisk trsde. 
Altogether the district is thorouglily well developt^d, and no 
portion of it is so isolated that the prices current in it will fall 
much below the average rate for the district. 


Ri«ofpricw Since the last Settlement the price of etaple food-grains 
has risen greatly, as will ho seen from the commutation prices 
sanctioned at the Settlement of 1892-93, eoraiiared with those 
allowed for tlio present Settlement:— 
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not eatimared in the same 
. manner at tlie Settleraent of 1802-93, tlio prices fiien sanctioned 
hems Msed mainlv- on those prevaiiin;- in the village bozam of 
the distriet dnrui- the term of the preceding Settlement. In the 
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present case tbc eoinmiihvtioii jiriajijs ivei-c !i?ted alter coiisider* chapter 
ation of all the different sorts of data winch obtain, the 
prices published in the UaKCtte, the entries in the Cinde note-Rants, Wig« 
hrx)ks, sales by zaminddrs to villa^^ sliop-kee[>ers otlier tluiii their 
ereditors, siiles iit and sales througli drihh, Friees Jii^o of i>ricft 

obtained by a small agriculturist depend a p'cat deal ou whether 
he is in debt, or entangled by a ba^iia creditor If he is in a 

E osition to sell by a free oontraet to a shop-keeper who has no 
old over him, he will probably‘gain about a ser in the rupee. 

Though the commutation prices, being arbitrary by natui-e 
and pitched loiv of set purpose, do not necessarily i-epresent the 
actual prices, yet the effective rise calculated only on the main 
staples and leaving out of aecoiiufc the fodder, fruit and vege¬ 
tables of bothliar vests, w hich logcther amount to about onc-Efth 
of tlie total crops, w ill still be found to he great Tn the Lahore 
(fl/is^Iiit amounted to nearly IS per cent, on a comparison of the 
Gazette prices of the ten years pi'cceding this and the last Settle* 
ment. The figures for effective rise of prices In Kasnr and 
Ohiiniftn worked cut by the same method were 39 and 35 per 
cent, respective ly. 

The Lahore tahsU by virtue of its situation and excellent 
communications is hettor able than any otiim- to take fidl advan¬ 
tage of the profit arising out of increasetl prices. Chdnian is less 
favoured tlian Kasur in the matter of cuuimunieations ; llie ex¬ 
tensive Sutlej-Hithar has only recently heen provided witli a 
railw ay, and even the best of the roiids there aye for long stretches 
deep in sand. The north bank of the Havi is also handicapped 
by the distence fi'om markets and the deefitfe in river and road 
traffic. 

One of the chief causes of tho rise in price of food-grains is Owei 
no doubt improved coniraunications ccupled with the fact tfiat Effect of ciuin. 
India is becoming every year a more important factor in the 
world’s markets. Every mile of railway and road newly opened 
brings some Fresh village ivithin comparatively easy access of 
those markets and enables it lo enjoy to the full the effect of a 
short liarvest in the Argentine or Canada. The famine terror, ktrrci 
too, has largely abatetl Years of scarcity nmy come and prices 
may rule higher than wages, hut owing to the improvement in 
communications and the extension of caaal IriTgation it would 
seem that absolute famine in the lahore iJistrict m a thing of the 
past. ’ Figures showing the increase which, allowing for the _ 

loss of the Sharakpur hdufl, has taken place in the ^^^Hivated 
area of the district and kindred sUtisticfl will be found in tables 
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li 18 and 19. Tlitf tytal cultivated area of tlic district has in* 
creaswl by Id per etjiit. and the tctal harvested area hy 25 per 
cent, Caml irri^ted laud has iucreased by over 359,000 acres. 
All tlio=e factors tend to mereasc tiie pi’osperity of the zaminddrsj 
and are iu fact an out^vard si^n of that prosperity. 

(d) ilany.factors iia\ e been at work in the last few decades 
which have elfected far reachin.^' alterations ail in the direction 
of material proi^ress in the condition of nearly every class. Chief 
amount these have been the relaxation of easte lialrictions and 
the disturbance of hereditary occupafions; the progress in co* 
operative methods which aim. at tiio development of individual 
eifort through collective action ; the opportunities for induslTial 
employment; the briskness of the labour market; the work of 
reform societies such as tlie Ary a Samtlj, whicii botli elevate the 
lowest and no longer seek a position of unassailable supremacy 
for the highest; the iiitroductioji of tbo IVeaterii ideals of effici¬ 
ency before rank, especially in liie service of Goveminejst; the 
incentive ofTeied to industry and frugality by the neakc! ing of 
the coparcenary ^^stem ; and the great rise iu wages and charges 
for specific services. 

The cliief sliarer of the new pnisperity is t]ie peasant. The 
yeomau of the Punjab is enterprising by "nature and lias turned 
to excellent account all the malcrn liberalising tendencies, liis 
traditional land himger has been, if not appeased^ at least allayed 
by the grant of virgin lauds in the colony, and Ids ancestral 
aevL-fi have acquired the additioikal boon of artificial irrigation 
from Government canals at charges which leave him substantial 
profits. A Urge eiftanccment has occurred intho valueT»oth of 
land and of its pioduce. He is, wlien Us holding baa become 
uisufiitient for bis needs, ready to tui-n to occupations other tlum 
agricultural, taking service in the Army, Policy or Civil Depart¬ 
ments, and emigrating to America, South Africa, China, or 
wlierever be thruks be can save enough money to make liim 
comfortable when he retmais. The rise in his standard of living 
Las been remarkable. Silver jew ellory has been discarded for 
gold, which is w orn in the form of necklaees even by Bmart 
young men ; fine weaving fabrics, musUn, chintz, loiig-dotb and 
the like have supplanted the old coarser homespun materials ; 
present day bouses are better Iiuilt and are cquippod w ith clocks, 
euainelled plates and tuinbiors, mckil cooking dishes, Euroi>eaQ 
keri^ine oil lamps, and umny oilier such comfort-giv ing appliances. 
Each iannly now keepa it^ g(xUs aud cimttels in a wooden box, 
or a steel trunk, instead of in the old eaue*baskefc. Eookiug 
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glasses* kuivus. semsors and other imported articles aboniMi every- chapter 

wliere* and it is no uucuuimon oeoiurrence Tor the evening hoiuii 

to be enlivened by the strains of an Ainericjin gramophone. Fenta. Wages 

ind pricea. 

The position ol the landless agricultural labourer lias already 
been disciissed to si:[ne extent in connection n itli re nts and The kndicu 
wiigtis and the position of the agricnlttiral menial As a class^ LaiioiiPer. 
however, the hmdless laboiireis are not nuuieroLia in the district, 
whieli is one of small pnjprietors, who themselves supply a large 
proiioitloii of the tenant hody : they are found niainty in llie 
liivemin Cireles, where they are known hy the name of adhjofiiaf 
bccavtse they luie the owner’s oxeu. Nevertbeleas In common 
with other classes they have shared tlie general prosperity and 
are noiv able to dcnuiid cumpetitimi wages where before they 
w orked at customary rates. The w ages of I he urban labourer 
have already increased during the last few years* and the keen 
denrand for their services has led to a proportionate share in the 
enhanced prosperity. 

There is one class, however, which has not had its full share 
01 the good tilings* Tlie middle class clerk has had to watch ^ 

standard of li \ ing of his equals grow ing more rapidly than bis 
ow n income. Tlie effect of this has been that, w hereas the style 
of his dress has perforce improved, the Lnpiovement has been 
at the expense of his lodging and of his ,ftx)d* Ills growing 
faslidiousness in the matter of dress is perlmps not so much the 
outcome of necessity as of a real desire to emulate his superiors, 
especially in the matter of the Euroi>ean fashions. Consequently 
he dees not aspire lo the fine fabrics of the agriculturist, but does 
his best to look tidy and up-to-date in machine-made cloth 
imported from Europe, supplemented in part by inexpensive silk 
and iassur made at BeuAres, or in As^m, China or Japan, and 
in part by ifattis .manufactured in Kashmir. But neat 
EiLTopeaiiclothes ho must have, and lo go for a walk after 
olliee hours di eased like his father or grandfather in a loose kurhi, 
kuiii and dkoUf would expioso him to a fire of ridieule from his 
fellows which he ivould not face, lAr rather would he be nick¬ 
named by the ivealthy irademan “a bdbu wilh clean clothes and 
ojupty pockets.” The same eliaiige is visible in the elotlis of 
lii.s woman-folk* Thick and durable silk clothes maivufa<dured at 
Lahore, Auiritsar or Jullnudur hav e been replaced by chea^wr 
w Idle uuislxps and prints Imported from Europe, or by fancy 
silks litjni China and Japan. The y/Krcjic, the fine old gold and 
Ucc embroidered petticoat, is dying out, and its place is being 
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taken by cheap but gaudy lahngas from lien^res or Bombay. 

-—‘ The kurta has given way to the shirt, and slipjHjrs and £uro)>ean 

F^ts. shoes have replaced the Indian jtUi. Open wuistcoat^i and even 
ttjc middle stockings are now' worn, wliile jewellery, the former sign of solid 
cUm clerk, wealth, can 110 loHgcr bo afforded. But on the other hand the 
rise in the wages of labour and the price of building material 
has inevitably resulted in an increaseil difficulty in obtaining 
suitable house accommodation. The majority of the middle-class 
clerks, w ho are wholly de])eudent on their pay, luive to be content 
with a jKirtion of a liouse, which is usimlly small, ill-ventilated, 
scantily furnished and situated in the narrowest and most tor¬ 
tuous alleys of the city. Nor is his food of much higher 
quality. Indeed it is in this direction, unfortunately, that the 
Hindu clerk at any rate practises his most rigid economy. Few 
eat meat, or even eggs, and spices they must perforce abjure. 
Tlieir food is usually chapdtis and ddl, with i>erbaps a little 
pickle, or some milk, or some indigestible form of cake fried in 
oil. But food like this is not nutritious, and in the past it was 
supplemented by plenty of milk and ghi. Now’, however, omng 
to increased rents and the higher cost of grain and fodder milk- 
sellers can no longer keep their cattle in the city on a large scale, 
and the prices of milk and ghi are becoming prohibitive. The 
Muhammadan clerk does not stint himself so much in his food, 
and his economies liave to be practised in other directions. How- 
over, he can ill afford to engage servants, and liLs food is either 
(rooked by his ow'n w'oman-folk or bought at one of the baker’s 
shops which are rapidly springing up in all parts of the city. 


Section C.—Forests. 

Since the preparation of the last Gazetteer the area of the 
HMumgement, Laliorc District forests has considerably decreastjd on ticcount of 
the transfer of Sharaqpur tahsH to Gujrdnwiila, and the coloniza¬ 
tion of rakhs in the Chuniaii lahsU. The total artra of the 
forests in the district, details of which are given in table 27 of 
the statistical volume B, Is 61acres, of w hich 61i,16Ji acres 
are reserved and the balance unclassed. Of the Reserved Fo¬ 
rests 21,875 acres arc under the management of the Forest 
Department, and 12,281) acres under the Military Department. 
(If the Unclassed Forests the Forest Department mana.'^s 14,809 
acres and the Deputy Commissioner 12,371 acres. The average 
total net surplus of revenue over e.vtMinditure for 1911 12 to 
1Q13-14 of the forests under the -Forest D'epartmeut in the 
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Lahore District came to PiS. 1,22,025. The Mowms statement „ 

shows the total areas according to tahsih: - ^ 
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All me ^riiuniiin fatisti Toere is only one Reserved Porest 
namely ChAnt^a JIAn^ Plantation, 12,13fl acres in area, of 
whieh 9,129 acres are planted, the balance remaining implanted 
owing to the difliculty of irrigating it. There are also imdasaod 
forests, area 9,250 acres; in this iahsii imdcr tlie Poiest de¬ 
partment. In the Lahore tak^il there are seven Kesen ed Fo¬ 
rests, 9,7^16 acres in area, and 8 Unclassed Forests, G,559 acres 
in area, under the control of the Forest Department. 

Doparfment are of three 
ivinosi ■ VIZ* (tj irrigated plantations, (ti) saUdha plantations 

mL^-'^V plaiitations Shi,k<im°^‘ 

{Valbergm and mulberry and m the saiUba plantationa 

^htsham are the prevailing species, but mulberry (Morus afhah 
iukar {Acacmarabtca),md Fhuldi (Acacia mSdesta) are al^ 
found. In the ordinary rakhi and Unclassed Forests Jand 
(Frasoj^is ,^pmgera), Kar4r (Cappa^is aph/Ua) and Fern 
{Acacm tevcopfUma) are tiie cmrunon specici^, thoii"li Shs- 
sjiam, mulherry, Kikar, PhMi, Fardsh and JP^dn nre also 
found here nnd there Mmij-kana, Kahi and PilcH arc found 
i^ saildb,t plantations. Grasses such as 6'ar»i, ChAimhar, Palwati 
Dh^nian and Panni are common in all the forests. * 
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Chfitigfl irrigiitwl pLintatioii, corerm^ nn area of 

9,120 acres, is sitviated di miles Houtli-ivef-t of Tjiiliore in 
Clidiiian uhs^l on tire Lahore-iCanichi Ttaihvny lino. Tt vras 
started in 1870. Originally Shhltmn was sow n, but irulljerry 
has come in natnraily aii^ now forms nearly 70 per cent, of the 
crop. The plantation" is workefl on a coppice w'ith standard 
svsteia, w ith 15 yeai-s' rotation, and the yitdd in lo^ and fuel 
IB remoTed l^y means of a portable !>au«e tramway and 
counir;' carts to the Eaihvay Statum of Clmnir-i lldiif>a. Shi$imm 
lo^s are esimrfed to Ijaliore, Anirifsar, Edwalpinfli, ^Multiin, 
Sxrkkur and other places. Fuel is exported to liallo^t^ Amritsar, 
Oujranw'dla, Shilkot, Jnllundiir, Feroxeporo, &c.t Itnlbenr logs 
and fuel are in great demand. Logs are largely bowglit hj 
Sialkot firms for the mamifacture of tenuis-racqnets, &e., and 
mulberry fuel is bought by tradei*® from Lahore and other places 
for the mauufactiire of V/i^frpdi legs, w hieb are sent in quanti¬ 
ties to the new colonies in the Btir. Good Sfitskaiti logs fetch 
Re. 1 to E-e. l- L-O per cuhie foot and SMsham fuel Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 1'2 per hundred cvihio feet stacked. Jlulherry logs fetch 
Re. 0-S 0 to Be. 1-2-0 per cubic foot and mulberry fuel Rs 7 to 
Bs. 9 per hundred cubic feet stacked. BnrJii g the past tlin^c years 
eiulbg 191;M t the planted area of Changa xManga alone brought 
in a reTeiiue of Rs. 5,37,038 and after deduct ing Rs. 2,14,428 
expenditure the net snrplns for three years w as Ils. 3,12,010 or 
Rs. 1,04,203 (Rs. 11-6-8 per acre) per annum. 

The Kot Lakbpat Irrigated Plantation covering an are^*! of 
1,9*15 acres has been started recently. If is situated on tlic 
Lahore- Perozepore road, about 6 to 9 miles from Lahore city, 
and has a great future before it. 

There arc tbree saildho plantations in tbe district. They 
were started in 1879 for the supply of Enel to the North-VVestera 
Railwayt biit, as the Railw ay is now using coal, these i>laiita- 
tious supply the market with timber and fuel 

li' Shdhdftfa ,—This plantation is situated on both banks of 
the Rsivi about 3 to 7 miles from Lahore, Its nvoa is 1,815 
aercH. of which 1,578 acres are wooded and the balance is either 
under water or covered with Mmij-k4m and Pilphhi, It is also 
worked on a 15 years’ rotation. The method of fellings is the 
same as in Chinga itdnga, ufz., coppice-with-standards. Skhham 
logs and fuel arc sold'i>i fiitu, ami the Lahore traders buy them 
every year and cart thorn to the market in [jahore Permits are 
issu^ for grass to the general public at Ee. 1 per mensem for 
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one head-load daily. Buffaloes aud cows are allowed to ^aze in (Chapter 
certain eompartmenta on montlily payments. LtirLtig the past 
three years eudin" 1913-li the revenue realized amounted to For»ti. 
Rs. 52,705 and the expenditure to Es, 6,479 f,vy 

(w) Jhok and (iit) Sad^nwdii cover an area of 3^459 acres* of 
which 1,602 acres are wooded and the halance either under water 
or covered with Kana and Pilchht They are situated on the 
banks of the Eavi about 10 to 20 miW below Tjahore. These 
are shortly to he brought under systetuatic workings wlien they 
are expected to yield a revenue about Es, 50,010 per annum for 
the next five year*. 

The plantations, on account of the growtit of K4na^ 

are liable to damage by fires and special arrangements have to 
he made both in the way of cutting fire lines and employing 
watchers during the fire season. 

The ordinary rahhs, whether Resen ed or 0nclassed, are 
chiefly used for grazing purposes. Lead and wind-fallen wood ™ * 
only is sold from them. Some of the r/jkhs are reserved for the 
camel corps stationed at Laliore Cantonments and some of them 
are used by military camels on the line of march. Grazing 
leases are sold each year jointly by the Civil authorities and 
Forest Department, and as a rule tlie agriculturists of the 
neighbourhood are given preference over outsiders in the dis¬ 
posal of leases. The annual grazing and grass revenue from 
the rakJts comes to about Rs. 7X00 on an average. Forests 
under the Militair Department are used for grazing and rais¬ 
ing fodder crops, «:c. Grazing is also allowed to the villagers 
on payment. The Unclassed Forests still remaining under the 
Deputy Commisisioner are leased for grazing, 

There are no rights of user (rights of way excepted) in 
any forest under the Foi-est Department. In Ifndti 
classed Forest, in the Ohiinidn however, the Mifhanl of 

Ebdi Pherii has a grazing and wood cutting concession at tlie 
pleasure of Government. During years of scarcity of fodder 
almost all the forests ineluding Chinga Mdnga, w ith the ex¬ 
ception of compartments having young coppice growth, are 
thrown open to grazing. Even lopping is allowed in the rakhs 
for the benefit of the ’^lagers' cattle. There are no restrictions 
whatsoever regarding the collection of edible fruits such as 
mulberry and berries of CappaHs AphyUa. The latter am used 
for pickles. The pods of the Jand* wiiicli arc very awt^et, are 
eaten raw and eometimes mixed with flour during times of 
Bcaroity, 
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CHAPTER The Chiinga -Uanga irrigated plantation finds ettiplojment 
“jl®' for about 100 men throughout the year for purposes of silt 
Am *jHi M»- clearing, irrigation, road clearing and improvenient works; 
Dttitcutfcw. winter some 500 men are employed on felling trees, 

Reiitior ^11 h carriage of tiniher and fuel to the sale depOt; and over 50 men 
and 35 pairs of huHocks are daily employed on the tramway. 
iJii ii«ii Felling and improvement works in Shahdara forest and sowing 
operattoLs in Kot Lakhpat give w ork to over 100 coolies during 
the winter and hot wcatlier. Tlic Salvation Army undertake 
felling contracts in Changa Mdnga, and have also started silk 
rearing experiments. There is an unlimited supply of mulberry 
leaves, and the climate "of Chiinga l^Iaiiga on account of the 
plantation is suitable for the industn ^ The Salvation Army 
liave also experimented in jam-niakijag from mulberries, and, 
if they succeed in creating a market for it, the industry sbould 
become of considerable magnitude, as at pi'esent very large 
quantities of the fruit are wasted. 

Section D.—Mines and Mineral Resources, 

The district has no mines or important mineral resources, 
/fawfrnr and shorn have been referred to in Cbn]>tcr I. The last 
Census Rcixirt shosved only 5.53(i tieraons engaged in quarrying 
or in the e a traction of saltpetre, alum, &c. 

Section E* —Arts and Manufactures* 
n*bi wLdu». t’ljg twenty years the hand industries of 

Lahore District have greatly deereasid in number and import¬ 
ance owing to many having complnti^ly succumbed to com- 
petition or change of fashion* 

Those industries that arc practically dead are :— 

(Duisinitbs and Damascene workers. 

Woollen cloth w eavers. 

Cotton and wax cloth printers. 

Pitijra work Cl’S and canem in wocid. 

Wood turners and Inc w*orkerg. 

Decorators and mural painters. 

KmisM workers. 

(rlass bangle makers. 

In place of these dead crafts there arc a few trailea thai 
have been intnxluced or have increased followers i they aro 
Tinsmiths* 

Cutlers, bicycle makers and nickel platers. 

Iron wire and bent iron furniture makers. 
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Silk and cotton dyers, 
liook binders. 

Iron foundry workers. 


Arti «nd Ha* 
QufutarM, 


CfUPTER 

ir.-K, 


Tailors. 


H^nd IndtM- 
trwfl. 


8i^n*board iiainfcers, 

Coneli builders. 

It is instructive to compare the two Ustsj which are a comment 
upon the trend of modern requirenicuts. The prtisperity of the 
following industries and also the. number of workers Iiave inercaa- 
ed : Carpeuters, furniture makers and coach buildersj shoe aud 
English hoot rnaLers, saddlers and hook binders, hraasj cojiper, 
iron and tin workers. The wi>rkinansliip in tiicso trades has 
greatly irapravad, espechilly in carpentry and hoot makings 
which may he considered the chief luuid industries of the district 
at this time. No important liand Industry can be said to have 
hecn started. The following hand industritsa have one or two 
followers only and arc of comparatively recent iiitrf>daction i—■ 
cutlers, nickel platers* hieyclc makers, clay modellers and casters^ 
m ach 1 ne-sx;k- k riitters. 

There only remain one or two glass blowers in Laliorc ; their 
work is very poor and tliere is pr;ietically no demand for such 
work. Austrian glass bangles have largely taken tlie place of 
the native work. There are many dr ins properly equipped for 
the manufacture of vogetahle oils and straps in Laliore and the 
quality has greatly improved of reficnt years, but they are work¬ 
ing on a very^ small scale, only tw'o producing for t>onsumption 
outside the district. Tr in ting of all kinds is constantly inci-eas- 
ing in the city and the firms doing this work are belter equipped 
tlian formerly, Cunimetcial book binding also is a very success¬ 
ful indosLryj l>ut it Ims no artistic qualities or finish to reeorninencj 
it. Up to-date machineiy and gocwl taste are sadly needed, 
but the work done is strong and serviceable. Leailior work 
continues to improve. The shoe maker is as fleurahiug as 
ever lie was and ^ the quality of country leather has much 
imtwovcd, cnahliug work of^ mucli lietter finish to be done. 
Saddlery, portmanteaus and sboes of EnglisJi style are even made 
in Lai lore from Gawnpore leather. The Kastir leather industry 
has a great local reputation. 

According to Tiatifi's rndiisirml Punjab there were 40,000 
worktus 111 cotton in the Tjahotc District in 1011 and Lahore boast¬ 
ed 000 weavers in the same year. Since theu the numbers must 
have decreased, as Manchester has been a fonnidable competitor. 
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CHAPTER The use of English cotton cloths lias incrcasod enormously and 
everywhere the handloom weavers belong to poorest classes and arc 

Arts and Msr at the mercy of the middleman who is ruining the prosperity of 
nufactorss. gvory craftsman. The power industry too is slowly but 

Cot<on. surely cutting out the liand-workers. Cotton printing can still 
claim its adherents, but they are very few in numbers. This is 
a hand industry that holds its own in ^ladras, Switzerland and 
Uolland and machinery cannot compete with it in price. It is 
hoped that the introduction of tliis industry into the Mayo 
School of Art will help to improve its designs and colour variety. 

Wool. There are said to be million sheei) in the Punjab. Tjahorc 

is one of the chief wool \vorking centres of the Punjab from 
whence it is exported direct to Europe and America after being 
cleaned, pressed and packed. Lahore appears to be chiclly a 
distributing centre. The woollen band industry, Latifi says, 
is suffering under the heavy tax IcWcd by the middleman and 
the indiwtry suffers under the w'ant of improved methods 
^ and appliances and the competition of shoddy machine-raadc 
Eiiro]>ean goods. Formerly this was a very important hand 
industry. Tliere arc still a few shops wliich weave for Lahore 
ciistom only. The wool comes from dumhas of Kabul, Tibet, 
Kandahar and Yarkand. It is used in four coloimi only, i.e., 
white, brown, black and grey, t^he white being the most expensive; 
when it is cleaned it is called pashm and sells at Rs. 3 or i jKjr 
w!er. DhusaSf chadars^ and pashminas are made of it. There 
are only one or two shops now that embroider shawls, there being 
little demand for this work. 

Silk. The bulk of silk is now imported from China. Sericulture 

has however been taken up in some districts and the Salvation 
Army is doing its best to intnKluce this craft with some success. 
Foreign competition has debased and inferior silk has to a great 
extmit killed the homo industry. Only darydis and azdrbands 
are made now. 

Metalwork— Tlicrc aro many skilful jewellers still in the bdzdrs, though 

Jaweiifry. they sliow iio enterprise in adapting their talents to new require¬ 
ments and the taste for the highly ornate style of native work is 
fast dying out. The many large European jowellcrv linns im¬ 
port all their gold and silver-ware and the native jewellery trade 
is suffering from the hands of the middle-man who employs 
labour and debases the precious metals to such an extent that 
Indian silver and gfold work is liardly worth buying now. Some 
system of llall-marking for the purpose of ensuring genuine 
materials and for the protection of the honest craftsman is badly 
needed. 
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Arts aad 
Msnnfse- 
tores. 

Copper ead 
brMti. 


Up to the present the copier and brass-smitlis* work has 
been as much in demand as ever, but tlie greatly enhanced cost 
of these metals onnng to the European war must hit these trades 
very badly in the near future unless the metals can bo obtained 
from local sources. Brass casting is very little practised now-a- 
days. 

The Punjabi carpenter is naturally one of the cleverest in wood work 
the w’orld if he cares to c.Kcrcise his talents. When wood carving 
was generally in demand, construction work w’as nearly always 
poor : now that plain work is the vogue, much greater a6curacy 
of lit and finish is practised. There are still a few clever carvers 
in I.k*ihorc and fine work is done in the Mayo School of Art, 
which Ireeps alive the craft for those few people wlio still want 
fair carving. The prosperity of the bdzdr carpenter has steadily 
increased witli his better work. Besides these there are now 
many large firms turning out furniture, but in most cases the 
design is commonplace in the extreme and often very bad, 
the readily obtainable European catalogues of cheap furniture 
forming a trap to catch the eager seeker after novelties. The ^ 
inti lienee of the Mayo School of Art would be much greater if 
the demand at the present time for Industrial Teachers in the 
Province did not absorb all the skilful craftsmen it turns out. 

This is of course only a temporary loss, for when this demand is 
satisfied and the students from the Industrial Schools, which are 
increasing daily, begin to show wlmt they can do, a very great 
improvement will show itself. Owing to the increased cost of 
living and consequently largely increased rates of wages, all 
decorated work, whether pinjra or carving, lias ceased to be 
practised in the hdzdr. 

There has been a great inci*ease in the number of photo- PbotoRnphy, 
graphic firms praetisin| * ' ' ‘ 


books has added greatly to the number of lithographers. 


last issue of the (lazettecr t 


lortraiture, and the demand for textl'JS^^J 

Since the »o>‘k. 


fully equipjioil Process Dei>artment for the production 
half-tone and colour blocks for illustrating 
stu lents show great aptitude for the work, 


purposes, 
which will 


le Mayo School of Art has acquired a 

of line. 

The 
soon 

exert its influence over the local industry. Owing to the greatly 
increased demand for illustrated text books, there is certain to 
be a "ood opening for some years to come for all students trained 
in this work. 

Technical education is imparted in Lahore by means of the Tochmc*i 
Mayo School of Art. The school as originally built in 1880 
consisted of 5 rooms on the ground floor and a lecture room 62 
foot by 21 on the up^ier. The design is described as late 
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iUi^hal. It first camo into use for the Pimjah e^daibition of 
188 L when some tcm|)ijmry aildltions were made to increase tlie 
accominocktioii. Prooi the siting of 1882 tlio entire building has 
been in use for the School of ilrt. In 1891 it was decided to 
replace the temporary additions of 1881 by pennanent buildings. 
These were designed by the Principal of the School and complete- 
ed in the autumn of 1892. The new portion consists of four large 
well-Ughted aidiers in which the technical work of the school is 
carried on. In IS02 the premises were still further cnlar^l and 
foiu' large machine workshops and a photo.-Hthographie studio 
worn constructed under the deyelopuient scheme of the nmseufc 
Principal. 

In 1911 ncAv^ workshops were sanctioned and commenced and 
completed in the following year at a cost of Its. 55>lK)d. In the 
same year a scheme for the development of the industrial activities 
of the scliuol iv'as di-awn up by the present Principal comprising 
the expansion and increased pay of flic teacliing the 

inclusion of new industries-and modern mctliode and machinery 
in old industries, and large developments in the departraents 
devoted to the training of drawing and craft tea Choi's in order to 
meet the growing needs of the Province in this direction, 
ilodern machinery and tools to tUo value of Ea. 32,-^87 and 
increased recurriug expenditure was sanctioned and, of tho new 
iudustries provided for* photo.-lithogi'aphy pnicess and colour 
block printing, jewellery, cotton-printing and hook-binding have 
been started and the machinery shops for cabinet-making and 
car 1)011 try and blacksiuitii, fitters* work and light metal work 
arc in full swing. 

The drawing teachers* department, in which in 1910 there 
were 15 students, now holds Gd students, and this not with stand¬ 
ing the tact that the stamb>ixl for general cdncatioii lias been 
raised in this class to 111 middle pass. Even with this number 
of students the demand for teachers of drawing far outnumbers 
the supply availaiile each year, no other school in India ap- 
i>eariag to compete in the thorough training of dravnug teachers. 

On the industrial side the School of Art 1ms taken on many 
important works wliich could not have been done anywhere else 
ill the province. During the last five years the following arc 
some of the priiicii>al works exeoutetl 

Wood-carv ing* plaster work and interior decora Lions to Earnos 
Court, Simla, Government House, Jjaiiore, and the 
(Jircuit House, Rawalpindi; designs for tlie Amphi¬ 
theatre at the t^dhi Durbar and the execution of 
decorative work, including car^mts and shditudnas oE 
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gold thread and repm^^£^ metal work and di^signs, for chapter 
the Law ami Orienfal Colleges ; deeiga and decorativo n 
work in plaster for the New Baihva^ Theatre, I^ahon.*; 
a carved console table for (loyernment House, Lahore ; wanafie^ 
Panjabi carving lov the hilliaM room of Bagshot Park, ^1!™’ 
England, for Efis Royal Highnesa the Duke fhf InJ«$tTta.1i 
Connaught, and eight Canon Stalls for the Lefroy 
^lemorial in l4ahore Cantonments Church. 

The Industrial Schools of the Province, which in 1910 were 
12 in number and now number 28, are nil inspected by tin: 

School of Art, The number of students in the schotd during the 
Iasi five years were as follows :— 

191041. 1911-12 1912-13. 19134L 1911-15. 


2^9 230 231 243 257 

(^) Table 2S givea a list of the forfy-two regiateretl factorij^s 
of the district with the average daily nnmber of operatives eii>- 
ployed. There are eight Crown Factories, ai\ of which are under 
Hie control of tTie NorthRathvay. The private fnetorits 
are mostly concerned with cotton-ginning and pressing and the 
production of oil and flour. Tiio largest of ah the" jjrivate 
faefories is the Lahore Spinning and Weaving Wills at Sliahdara 
There are sit Printing IV orks, tlic Tnest iin[K>Ttant being the 
Civil and Milifarr Oazette'' and Wiifid-i-'Am Presses A new' 
power tile works (the Eureka Tile Works! has been opened near 
t^he Railway, which produces tiles for fiooring jnirposes of excellent 
fit and quality, the colours being in the body of the tiles which is 
of intensely fiartl stone ware, there is one small fouudiy. 

(c) A T.eather Tan Paetory has very rc'Cently been efarted ur^m^ 
in Shdhdarn for the preparation of Cflwu]>r>re leather and leather 
goods. The Punjab Oil and Flour IHlb, winch employed 4-5 
operatives in lOli. also manufacture soap, Tlie district contains 

no paper mills, l>i't»weriefi, distilleries or sugar factories. 

(d) The wliole of the forty-two factories registered in l9l4Ftr«tfff 
did not employ ver>' much more than ten tboitsand lionds, whiclu 
compared eveu with the city iK>puIation alone, is no very great 
proportion. All the same the figures for migration discuss^S in 
Chapter 1 C (d) sliow clearly that whatever internal movements 
there are in I he district are from the outlying tahsiU to head¬ 
quarters, and that this is largely due to the growth of factories 
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CHAWR may be ^nted. The earning and material condition of the 
*“ * urban classes of labour are considered above in Chapter II—13. 
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Section F. - Commerce and Trade. 

Complete details of the Commerco and Tnwle of Lahore are 
unfortunately not available. It is well over twenty years since 
the Lahore Municipality ceased keeping a full rc?cord of the 
goods imported into, or exported from the city. The only records 
forthcoming are the octroi records of the municipality given 
in Appendices C and D) and the traflSc returns of the railway, 
neither of which can be said to give a full account of the trade 
and commerce of the city or district. 

Examination of such figures as are forthcoming shows that 
although it cannot vie with Amritsar, in this respect, Lahore 
is neverlheless a great exchange. The chief imports as far as 
bu^ Is concerned are grains, articles of food and drink, and 
articles used for fuel, lighting and washing. Imjiorts of great 
value are drugs, spices and i>erfumes, cloth piece-goods, articles 
of clothing, manufactured articles of dress and goods made of 
leather, metals and articles made of metal. The chief exports are 
the grains and the aforementioned cloth, leather and metal goods. 
In fact the annual value of the ex])orts of the latter class is 
greatly in excess of that sWn by the figures for Amritsar. 
Although from the Indian i>oint of view Lahore is not .so 
great a market as Amritsar with* its trans-Himalayan connec¬ 
tions, it can claim the first place of the province as an European 
trading and shopping centre. It contains the head offices of the 
Punjab Banking Company and important branches of the Bank 
of Bengal, the National I3ank of India and the Alliance Bank of 
Simla. The Mall is lined with large European shoi)8, some of 
which are local concerns and some branches of great Calcutta and 
l^mbay business houses. It is the head-quarters of a great 
timber firm, and contains branches of the well-known nrain ex¬ 
porting houses. ® 

Kasur is a great centre of the leather trade, besides being 
a considerable and old established local market for agricultura'l 
produce. Other important exchanges in the district are at Rdi- 
wind, Pattoke and Kot Rddha ICishan. Patti attracts the sur¬ 
plus produce of the Tarn Tdran tahsa of Amrit.sar, and Khudian 
also does a brisk trade. 
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The following table shows the weiglit in maunds of goods rHAPTBR 
imported and exported to and from Lahore Railway Station 

Commaal- 

A—IxrOBTd. »• "- CBllOlli, 


Con noditin. 


1918-lA 


Cotton (f»w) 

CotUm (maaafactured) 
Fodder and cotton Mod 
Wheat and flour 
Other grains ... 

Uidn and skins 
Metals ... 

Oil-aoeds 
Wt 
*«»»*■ 

Raw wool 
Miscellaoeons ... 


Maonds. ^ 
95.521 
24.101 
111.156 
837,787 
8024S1 
126,786 
153,836 
77,702 
27,415 
847.846 
62.147 
970,680 


1914-15. 


B.—Exfobts. 


Maonds. 
23,427 
24,962 
124.184 
405.437 
365.196 
88.263 
145.128 
97.440 
28,487 ' 
188.725 
54,170 I 
788,381 I 


1918-14. 


Maonds. 

129.705 

AI87 

87.022 

88208 

26,946 

110.842 

156,045 

8.697 

780 

5,478 

64,701 

894,094 


1914-16. 


Inpotis aat 
«*ports. 


Section G. — Communications. 

The figures given below show the communioations of the. 
District 

Communications. 


Perries ... 

28 


Railway 

... 176 

miles. 

Metalled roads 

... 187 


Unmetalled roads ... 

... 633 

» 


Table 30 shows the distance from place to place as authori¬ 
tatively fixed by the Local Government. 

(a) Lahore is the focus of the Railways of the Pro- 
TinOe. Bailwaja 


X 
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CHAPTKH The liiies \Tithin the Lahore District, which are all part 
of the North-Western Railway system, consist of the follow • 
Commonka ing : — 

(i) A portion of the main line from Delhi to Lahore 
luawajL between Wagah and Lahore ; 

(it) A portion of the main line to Peshawar north of 
Lahore as far as Shahdara ; 

(iti) A i)ortiou of the Jjahore-Kardchi main line between 
Lahore and W4n Radlia Ram ; 

(it?) A i)ortion of the Raewind-Bhatiuda line from Rde- 
wind to Ganda Siiighwdla, which forms part of an 
important alternative route between Lahore and 
Delhi, vid Bliatiuda; 

(v) Portions of the chord lines between Shdhdara and 
Sangla Hill, Amritsar and Kasur, Kasiir and Lo- 
dhnin. 

(i) above w^as opened in 1862, It crosses the Lahore- 
Amritsar boundary at the villa‘s of Wagali. It formerly formed 
a part of the Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway, but the contract 
of the Sind, Punjabi Delhi Railway Company with Government 
expired on the 31st of December 1884, from which date Govorn- 
inent took over the ownership and management of the line. 
The line is double. 

(ii) was originally constructed on the metre gauge, but was 
subsequently converted to the 5' G*' gauge and opened in October 
1878. In this length is the important bridge over the Rdvi, 
which, as originally constructed, consisted of 33 spans with a 
length of 3,218 feet. About 1893 fifteen spans on the right 
bank and three spans on the left bank were closed and the 
bridge was reduced to fifteen spans of 90'. The bridge was at 
first constructed only for a metre gauge line but was afterwards 
rebuilt just upstream with now girilers and a road bridge built 
on the old girders at the original site. This was in lh94. This 
arrangement remained in existence till a few' years ago when 
the Railway required a double line bridge ; the road bridge Avas 

* regirdered for railway purposes only and the other girders were 
strtmgthened. This bridge is now, therefore, only used for 
Railway traffic, but can be used in case of necessity for Alilitary 
vehicular traffic. 

(ill). -This jiortion of the main line between Lahore and 
Kamchi was opened in 18G5 and passes out of the Lahore Dis¬ 
trict near Wan Radlia Ram. The section La]K)ro to Rdewind is 
double. 
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(to) was opened in 1883 and was for some time a com para- f! chapter^ 
tircly unimportant section, but has now assumed more impor- 
tance as an alternative mail route to Delhi. Communica- 

(v).—These chord lines were opened in 1907, 1909 and 1910 — 

respectively. The chord line between Amritsar and Kasur is the 
property of the Amritsar-Patti-Kasur Railway Company and 
the JCasiir-Lodhriin Chord, known as the Sutlej Valley Railway, 
is the property of the Southern Punjab Railway Company. Roth 
these are worked by the North*TVestem Railway. 

Lahore station is theprincipal junction of the North-Western 
Railway system and is one or the biggest stations in India. A 
scheme is now under construction for the (»omplete remodel¬ 
ling of this yard. 

An important new line contemplated is the Rdewind-Sjingla- 
Khushab, which wiW link five railways and tap rich Colony 
lands ; two feeder lines are also under contemplation, mz.^ one 
from ShAhdara to NArowAl in the Sialkot District and the other 
from Lahore to AjnAla and Gurdnspur. The surplus produce 
of the district moves practically in two directions only, the 
latter of which is of course enormously the more important, ciz., 
to Lahore for local consumption and to Kanlchi for export. It 
is the main Multan and Amritsar lines which serve the rich 
upland portions of the district that produce the main agricul¬ 
tural staples with a world-currency, such as wheat, cotton and 
oilseeds. 

(b) All three tahsUa are well supplied with roads. The 
main metalled roads are Sh^hdara to Sheikhupura along the 
Rdvi right bank (District Board), Sluihdara to Ferozepore (Grand 
IVunk, Provincial) and Lahore to Amritsar (Grand Trunk, Pro¬ 
vincial). The following short lengths of road, all maintaint'd 
by the District Board, are also metalled, Lahore to Niazbeg, 

Kasur to Khemkaran, Chunhin to Ch.mga Mrtnga and Pattoke 
to Halla. llie Grand Trunk roads are the only ones maintained 
from provincial funds; the District Board maintains a length of 
30 miles of metalled and 608 miles of unmetalliMi road at an 
average total annual cost of RxS. 42,0-47. Some of the village 
roads are mere tracks and in the riverain are often heavy 
-with sand. There are good driving roads along the main branches 
of the canal, but these are closed to ordinary traffic. The Kaisar- 
i-llind and Rdvi Road Bridges, which carry the Grand Trunk 
Road across the Sutlej and Ravi Rivers respectively, and the 
footway across the Balloke level-crossing on the Rdvi, have been 
already referred to. 
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The following table shows the principal roads of the district 
together with the halting places on them and the convcniencca 
for travellers to be found on each 


Bcmtd, 

Hiltio^ plu€, 

L 

] 

Diatuoo in 
miletr 

HintifiKL 

r 

Lahore 



1 

QTAod Trafik RmAJ 
Ltltore to PhUimv, 1 

- 

4 

Oruid Tronk Bond, Aordt, «!■ 
«AiiipliLg^pr»naA »vpply diapOt, 
irell, F^Uic Workfi bttngilair, 
DiatiHiit 4.>nds. 

r 

tAbon 

t44 



Anar Siddltn 

B 

Onod Tnmic Hood. EcicAQipmf;- 
I^RXtmil, trcll, canal rGft'bouH, 


aani Kvbtim 

t 

Omid Tntnk Road. EmamplDp;- 
pdmA ™ppljr dapW, wpll^ 
PoWk Wcirti Dopartinoat TMt- 
how. 

Onad Tnmk Road,^ 
LshDre to FMOZepone^ 

Lnliani 

a 

Brand Trflhk Road. Eacattiiiinjif- 
snnmd supply dcpAt, widi, 
rahlk Wurka PopartniDat md ^ 
buiue, RaSlwaj Etatitra+ 


Eaidr 

it 

Oiaud Trank Hoad, ^m^mplni^- 
li^DDiir aapply depot, irell, 
Pah Ik Works Ikpartnoit ie«t- 
hanH, 

i 

1 

L 

Oaqdi Stngbwdll (oit 
tbp VAOka of tb<* 
SuUoJJ. 

7 

(iFaQ.ll IVimk Road. Enmnpini^T 
gTfmnA rappl.T dfpAt, wtII, 
Canll, Railwiay and Pnldk 
WurVa Dppartmpiit rcat^howa. 
Railway Station. DLitrkt cndn 


Kndr 

1 ■ i. 


^M&T to Riiwitid 

RnkbnQ*ril> 

9 

CnnplaUEid RaRa'ar Stitlciq., 
Canal btmgalaw, cncanping- 
gmniid, w«ll> mpidy df pAt, 


R&eirtihl 

S 

ITuioctallcd. Railway Station, cn^ 
oampmgf gTciuid, Mpply dopAt, 
wiill, lurtii, with quarlon for 

Kanrpeana, Railway Tfwt-bow. 

r 

L»bare 

,n 


Grind Tmak 

IaIioio to Amiitw. ' 

Cllbabll or Miminwiii 

I' 1 

k 

11 

Oianil Traab Road. Encanpm^- 
l^ruund, aairdi, anpply dopAt, well, 
Dktrict Braid aud Canal rost^ 
honae*. 


WAgah 

& 

Gmil Trunk Eoad. Caoal reat- 
bouia. BUtrkt ei]di. 
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Roote. 

Haltiag place. 

Pittance in 
mile*. 

Rwabv*. 


lAbore 



Laborr to Hvik« ... > 

Harlke ... 

61 

MetallM for 4 mllM (lAUtore to 
Lahore Cantonraent), the rrat 
nnmctallcd, rii • Mf4n Mfr and 
Patti, well, «ican)ping>gronad. 

r 

L«linn> .. 

»at 



NUibr^ 

9 

Metalled. Encaniping*groiind,well, 
tnpplr depAt, Cknal rrat-boiM. 


Chnnir 

‘ 

Unmetalled. Police re«t-honae, en- 
ramplng-groond. npplT depAt, 
wen. * 

lAbor* to Moltan 

Man>.'a 

12 

rnmetalled. Pollee reet-home, en* 
canipln|r*grottnd, topply depAt, 
welL 


Bb<! Phcra 

11 

Unmetalle’, Pollee rett-bontc. 
encanplng-gronnd. rapplTdepAt, 
well. 


SaWii Mngbal ... 

S 

rnmetaHed. Clril reat-bonae, m* 
camphig-frmfmd. rapplj depAt. 
well. 


Halla 

8 

Unmetaned. Canal reat'booM. 
Dlatrlet end*. 


^ ChtfnUn 

1 

... 

CItU rett-bonae, tordi, tnpplr 
depAt, encanip{ng>gr(mnd, well.' 

Chuni^n to Mnlttn ... 

1 

1. 

W&n lUdbi Rim .«• 

15 

Unmetalled. Rncamplnff-gmnnd. 
a4frdi with qnarfert nr Enro* 
peant, tnpplr depAt, well, Rall- 
wa.r Station. DliCrtct enda 

r 

. ChdnUn 

... 


• 

Rijowil 

12 

Unmetaned. Fneampmg-groond. 
tnpply depAt, well. 


Khndljn 

Tirigarh 

1 

R 

R 

Untnetalled. Canal rett * 110010 , 
Rallwar Station. 

Unmetalled Encaraplng'gTonnd, 
inpplj depAt, wen. 


CiuiJa SingbwIU ' 

i 

10 

Unmetalled. Encaraping'gronnd, 
tnpplr depAt, well, $mr4i. Canal, 
Ratlwaj Md Poblic Work» De¬ 
partment reat-bontet, Rallwar 
Station. DietHet enda. 


CHAPTER 
II—0. 

CommiiBlea- 

ttOM. 

Roftd*. 
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CHAPTER 

U.—0. i.oBte. , 

Commonlea- 

HaltioR pUcv. 

i 

! Pistanco in 
tniloa. 

Rncanca. 

tIOM. 




— r 

Chdoion 

• •• 


Ro«d«. 




1 

ChAnRa Mtoga 

it 

MrtalLd. Civil rwt'bonae (roonM, 

CbdnUn to ChioR* •! 



in tardt), Balia at Slati*’®* 

HioRm. { 



Forest and Canal bungalows 

1 



Vabn). 

r 

Pottoke 


Ciril and Canal rrat>bonBrf, Kail> 

* 



war Station. 

Pftttok^ to Holla ... < 



* 

■ 1 

Hall* 

11 

Motallcd. Canal reat-bonic. 


Kaaur 

... 



Khrtn Karan 

6 

Metalled. Canal reat-honae, m- 




ramping-gmonil. Railway Sta- 




tiott. 

Kmut to I^tti ••• * 





Valtoha ... 

5 

UnuK'talled. Canal rp«t<hoitiie, 




Railway Statii>u. 


Patti 

15 

Cniuetalled. Canal and Police 

" 1 



nwt-brra«e». Railway Stalb n. 

r 

'» Sot Singli 

' ... 

Unmctallrd. Encanipiog^groand. 

i 

Hardn Algon 

8 

Cnmetitled. Canal reat-bonar. 

A lurit Mr to PrrwoporcW 




1 

Kbotn Karan 

11 

Unnietalled (aee alao above). 

1 

L 

Qaa<la SingliwAla ... 

8 

UninetaUed (aoe al«o above). 

r 

Lahorp ... 

• •• 


1 

Ia1k>tv to 8b«r«kpnr 

Slaltdara 

4 

Grand Tnuik R««^ (are alau above). 

1 

Bnrj Atiri 

4 

Metalled. 

r 

. ChAnlan ... 

• •• 


CbtlnliiQ to Kangon* j 

1 



UOP. i 

Kancanpar 

16 , 

Unmetalled. Canal and Police 



J 

reat-honaea, Rallaray Station. 


Kanganpnr 

1 

... 1 



Kijjbat 

9 1 

Unmetnllcd. Canal reat-bcHue. 

Kaoganpnr to Gaado^ 

1 


Singh wAhu 

rWibnrii 

10 > 

Ditto 

. 

Qanda Singba ila ... 


Ditto (a«e alao above). 


n*t- bie ^ water traffic there Ls little or none. The canals are 

purely irrigational, and on neither the Sutlej nor the Ravi is 
navigation easy enough to attract cargo-boats. Timber, however, 
is floated down the latter when it is in flood from Chamba as 
far as Lahore. 
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Tho ferries on tho Sutlej River are managed from the 
Perozoporc District. The followia<» is a list of ferries on the 
Rdvi which are controlled by tho Lahore District Board : — 


No. 

Nairn; of Ferrjr. 

3fU«» from point 
at which river 
enten dUtriot, 

Number uf buata 
maintained at 
each. 

Av^^^^' number 
of buatmen 
atatiooedat 
each ii'TTj. 

1 

Dhioa ... 

... 

1 

2 

•> 

Talwiia ^ ... 

5 

1 

2 

3 

Maral ... «... 

7 

1 * 

a 

4 

Lakhodahr ... 

ll 

1 

2 

b 

Kanul ... ... 

14* 

4 

8 

0 

Kishti Klip* ... 

18 

2 

4 

7 

Raj Gbit 

19 

3 

6 

8 

FaUpur Sagguln 

32 

6 

12 

U 

ilorj Atari 

26 

1 

2 

10 

Sa)ia<l ... ... ... 

ao 

2 

4 

11 

Ntaxbcg * 

32 

1 

2 

12 

Sbabpor 

36 

2 

4 

18 

Chung ... 

40 

2 

4 

14 

Moliliiiw^ , ... ... 

44 

1 

2 

15 

Khndpor 

48. 

1 

a 

16 

Xangilpur 

51 

2 

4 

17 

Kalzpar Kalin 

54 

1 

2 

Is 

nith ... 

S7 


2 

19 

M»nga 

61 

2 

4 

20 

Hardo Nan Tbeb ... 

64 

1 

2 

21 

Lakhaiike 

68 

2 

4 

22 

Gagga ... 

70 

1 

4 

2 

23 

Madar 

75 

2 

4 

24 

Ami .. 

82 

1 

2 

25 

Naroke ... ... 

85 

1 

2 

28 

Guruko... ... 

00 

1 

2 “ 

27 

Aojla ... 

04 

1 

2 

28 

Alpa 

J! 

1 

2 


The ferries are given on auuiial lease. A ddrogha and three 
peons comprise the controlling stall*. 


CHAPTER 

II.-O. 

Communlca- 

UOQS. 

Ferries 
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CHAPTER (J] The Postal Service in the T^ahore District is good, 
pi^o. gtfltistics showing tlie work done by it and the enormous 
coinmoDie*- development of business under all heads are given in table 
32 of the B Volume. Outside Lahore itself, there are 16 
Po.u- district offices, viz., at Bdghbdnpura, Balloki, Chdnga Mdnga, 
ric« of^he Chunian, Clarkabad, Jallo, Kasur, Kasur Mandi, Khalra, Khu- 
dutrict dian, Kot Badha Kishan Railway Station, Patti, Pattoke 
Railway Station, Raewind, Shdhdara Mills and Waltoha. These 
offices, which are called sub-post-offices, transact all classes 
of postal business. In addition to these there are 98 Branch 
Post Offices which also transact all classes of postal business 
but Avith certain restrictions. Of these 12 are actually 

in the Gujranwala District, but arc still united with Lahore 
for postal purposes. These offices arc under the control of the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Lahore Division, and in account 
with the General Post Office, Lahore. The General Post 
Office building at Lahore accommodates tiie General Post 
Office, the Dead Letter Office and the offices of the Post Master- 
General, Punjab, and North-West Frontier Circle, the Super¬ 
intendent, Railway .Mail Sernce, and the Sui)erintendent rf 
Post Offices, Lahore Division. Besides the General Post Office 
there are 20 sub-offioes in the town and cantonment which 
are under the direct control of the Postmaster, Lahore, who 
is assisted by a Deputy and an Assistant Postmaster and 
two Insi>ectjrs of Post Offices to supervise a staff of 450 Sub- 
Postmasters, clerks, postmen, &c. The chief subordinate offices 
are those at Lahore Cantonment and Charing Cross In ad¬ 
dition to these offices there are 10 Branch Post Offices. The 
wliole town is thus served by the General Post Offices and 
30 subordinate offices. The General Post Office and the Lahore 
Cantonment and Civil Secretriat Post Offices are the only offices 
which deliver articles to the public. 

The increase in the number of Post Offices in the district 
under each class, is shown in the following table :— ’ 


BOBAt. 

Tow.'f m CAirro5MiTTi. 

Obajo 

Total. 

Sob-Poet 
j office*. 

Branch Pott 
Office*. 

Oeneml 

Pott 

Officer 

Sob- 

Offieea 

Branch 

Pott 

Offico*. 

17 

86 

1 

20 

10 

134 

6 

65 

1 

1 

- 

5 

68 


1894 
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The G jneral Post Olfice, which is the chief oUiee of the Province, is CHAPTER 
located on the Upper Mall opposite the Central Telegraph Office and the 
Bunk of Bengal. It is a liandsoine structure surmounted by a Clock Tower and communi- 
four minarets and is of the Indo-Saracenic order of architecture. It was com- cations. 

jdeted in 190 t and occupied by the Post Office in the same year. The hand- -, 

some letter box surmounted by a clock in the entrance from the porch is tlmt 
which was used in tlie principal post office in the area of the Coronation Darhar^mSore aud 
of 1911 held at Delhi by His Majesty the King-Emperor George V. Tlie C»ntun«icnu. 
(icncrul Post Office makes five deliveries of |aid unn*gistered articles, two of 
regish*rcd letters and jjarcels ami one of monev orders daily. The ibreign mail 
w:is, before the European AVar, generally rcct'ivcd on Sundays when a si)eciul 
delivery of that mail was made and two other ordinary deliveries of paid un- 
n*gisteit‘(l articles also mafle. In the Cantonment then* are four deliveries 
daily and one on Suncluys and Post Office holidays ; at the Civil Secretariat 
there are three deliveries daily and one on Sundays and Post Office holidays. 

Tlie town is well-equipjietl with street letter boxes of which there are 132^ 
the distant boxes being cleared by bicycle pton$. Bicycle peon* are also 
utilisctl to exchange mails between the General Post Olliee, Charing Cross, 
the Lahore Cantonment and Mughalpura Post Offices. Mails are convevetl 
to and from the Kail way Station in mail carts drawn by horses and severar of 
the postmen serving distant beats are conveyed to their heats in these horsc- 
dmwu mailers. Two flags are flownw’wkly at the General Post Office, 
a red one to intlieate that the foreign mail lias been signalleil at Bombay and is 
expeetetl at Lahore and the Koyal Mail Standard (a white one) to imlicate 
the day of (h'spateh of the foreign mail from Lahore. 

Lahore is the headquarters of the Lahore Division of Tele- 
graphs (Engineering) which embraces Kashmir and Chitrdl, the ’ 
portions of the North-West Frontier Province from Kohdt north¬ 
wards, the portion of the Punjab north of tlie North-AVestern 
Railway line from Iiahore to Multan and sundry telegraph and 
teleplione canal lines south of this lino. The technical manage¬ 
ment of all telegraph oilices including wireless oflices* and the 
entire control of all the telephone system is vested in the Divi¬ 
sion. Alattors appertaining to traflic -are dealt with by tlie 
Traffic Branch (Telegraph) of the office of the Postmaster-General, 

Punjab. 

The Lahore Head Office works Duplex with Bombay, Delhi, Tei<^rii 
Amritsar, Calcutta, Karachi, Simla, iVgra, Quetta, Rawalpindi 
and Peshdwar. Automatic AVheatstone working also has been* 
established witli Calcutta, Bombay, Agra, Kardehi, Simla and 
Rawalpindi, and Baudot working with Calcutta, Bombay, Agra 
and Karachi is also maintained. The head office h^s been raised 
to a Superintendent’s charge since April lOl A. The main build¬ 
ing, erected in 1882 and considerably enlarged in 1892, is central¬ 
ly situated on the :Mall, opposite tlio General Post Office ; it affords 
accommodation for the Superintendent in Charge and the Testing 
Telegraph Ma.ster and for the office of the Suix'rintondent in 

z 
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CHAPTER Charge. The staff consists of the Superintendent in Charge, one 
Deputy Sui>orintendent attaclied, 11 Telegrapli blasters and 18 
Famines, clerks, 98 Civil and 12 Military Telegraphists. The Sub-Office 
Teie^h at KtIiofo Cautoiimout is now in charge of a Military Telegi-aphist, 
Mnriee of the is assisted by two other Military Telegraphists. Tliere are 

‘***^‘' besides the Lahore llead Office and the Lahore Cantoniuent J^ub- 
Ollicc, 16 combined Post and Telegraph Offices as shown in the 
following table : — 



Number. 

Plac4‘ at which BituatoU. 

Uitral 

U 

llalloke, Chniiga Manga, Chuniin, Kasur 
Mandi, Kot Hidliu Kiiilian Kail way 
Station, Patti, Puttokf Hail way Station, 
ii/iewind, Shahdara Millt*. 

Town 

7 

Anarkali, Charing CroM, Civil Secretariat, 
Dabbi Bazar, Sailr Bazar, Naulakha, 



^lughalpura. 


Tri*phon«*. Yijg telephone system, which is now a central battery system 
in the case of tlie Central Exchange, embraces four exchanges, vie., 
the Central, the Eailway, the Carriage and Wagon ana tlie Can¬ 
tonment Exchange. As soon as the public come forward in 
sufficient numbers, it is anticipated that the .system will be 
connected with Amritsar. The total number of connections to 
the Lahore system is at present 335 excluding 7*Trunk con¬ 
nections. 


Section H.— Famines. 

R»fore the Punjab came under British rule it experienced 
a number of famines wdiich owing to their intensity and devastat¬ 
ing effect are still remembered by the people. Many of these 
raged within the T.,ahorc District, or at any rate were felt w ithin 
tjie district. In 1759 there w as a disastrous famine known by 
the name of Soldh. For two years previously there had been 
no rain and the effects of tlie drouLrht were aggravated by the 
invasion of Ahmad Shah Ahdali. ^Most of the people Hed and 
the cattle died. Iluraan beings were forced to live on berries 
and leaves, and w'heaten flour could only he obtain»‘d writh 
difficulty at four per rupee 6f two shillings. Relief 

measures were beyond the Government of the day, and the 
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famine raged unchecked till the rains again fell in 1761. Far 
worse was the famine of 1783 known in the Lahore District as 
Chalia or Dahsera. Xo rain had fallen in 1781 or 1782, and the 
people were living on the granaries, while the Sikhs were ravag¬ 
ing the country and the price of wlieaten flour rose to 2^ s&s 
ptT rupee. The famine was aggravated by an insect whidi 
destroyed all herbage, and raged undiininished till 17S5. In 
1813 another famine, the Lakiwala or Satsera, ravaged the land, 
but this time famine relief measures were instituted..- Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh threw' oiien his granaries to the people and the 
countiy was not depopulated. Consequently when the rain fell 
in 181*4 and the Sikh ruler made advances to the zamiiuldr, 
reduced the sliare of the grain due to Government, and in other 
ways restored confidence, agricultiwe was resumed with less 
dilliculty. Again in 1823 there was scarcity and in 1833 another 
famine, called Malkdnwdfa, which wtis relieved by Ranjit Sin"h 
by the same means. Ijahore itself suffered little directly from 
the famines of 1860-61 and 1867-68, except from the drain of grain 
which was carried away to moi*o distant markets. Poor-houses 
were indeetl opened and famine works were commenced, but the 
principal persons w ho flocked to them were refugees from ^Malwa, 
Hissar and HindusUn. 

In the next few years the price of wheat fell, till in 1877 it 
was as low as St sers i)er rupee. The *Vfglmn wars of 1879 and 
1880 again disturbed the market, and from 1885 onwards the 
price of wheat rose higher and higher owing to the increasing 
exportation to England. In 1892 the grain stores were rapidly 
depleted all over the province, and all but the well-to-do classes 
had practically given up wheat as a food-staple in favour of jawdr, 
A late monsoon in 1892 all but caused a famine, but this w'as 
averted by heavy rain in August and by the close of 1893 grain 
had fallen to 26 and 27 sdrs per rupee. Since 1892 the enor¬ 
mous increase in canal irrigation and the corresponding improve¬ 
ments in comnftnication seem to have laid the famine spectre. 
In 1896-97 and again in 1899-1900 lack of rain led to scarcity, 
and in 1907-08 the same effect was brought about by exactiy 
opposite cam^, but in none of these cases did the scarcity roach 
such proportions as to be dignified by the name of famine. 


CHAPTER 

II.-H. 

FanUne^. 


CHAPTER III.— ADMINISTRATIVE. 


T.aild-u », 


Section A. — Administrative System and Divisions. 

The Lahore District is under the administrative control oi 
llie Commissioner of the Tiahore Division, whose head-quarters arc 
at Lahore. Tlie ordinary head-quarters staif of the district con¬ 
sists of the Deputy Commissioner (who is also ^Lagistrate of the 
District and Collector), three Assistant Commissioners, and nine 
Extra Assistant Commissioners, two of whom are Ilcvenuo 
Assistants, and another is the Trt'asury OfRcer. The otlicr Assis¬ 
tants perform criminal, revenue and miscellaneous executive 
work under the control of the Deputy Commissioner, and also 
wliatt ver civil judicial work may he made over to them hy the 
District Judge. To the Kasur Suh-division, which includes the 
two tahsih of Chiinian and Kasur with Kasur as head-qimrters, 
are posted from the staff above noted an Assistant Commissioner 
if one can be spared, or, if not, an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
as Sub-Divisional OfHeer, along with an Extra Assistont Com¬ 
missioner as Revenue Assistant for the Sub-division. ^ Each 
lahsil is in subordinate charge of a TalisilHar, w*ho ordinarily 
exercises the criminal powers of a 2nd class magistrate and, on 
the revenue side, the powers of a 2nd grade Assistant Collector. 
Under each Tahsildar is a NaV TahaUdar, with criminal imwei*s 
of the 3rd class only and revenue powers as an Assistant Collec¬ 
tor, 2nd grade ; there is also a special Aaift Tahsildar for the 
ChiiniAn Colony. Under a scheme proj^sed for sanction in 
tho recent Settlement the strength of the Village Record Staff 
under tho District Kanungo 'will l>e as follows : — 


1 

OfHc* Xamiwjo*. 

* 

Kanu*gDt, 

•n 1 .'tfij 
Pitimarit, 

lIcjil'qttB ttrs ... 

1 

0 

0 

Lalifre lahttl ... ... 

1 

5 

S7 

Ka*dr ... 

1 

4 

" 91 

Cbuniiii ... 

1 

G 

107 


Tho zaitddri system was introduced at the Settlement of 
1808 and was reorganised at the Settlement of 1892, but zails 
and police stations were not made co*terminou8 and a great deal 
of administrative inconvenience was the result. Under a scheme 
lately sanctioned, which will take effect from the year 1915-16, 
estates liave been so re-arranged throughout the district that no 
zail (with a very minor exception in the case of certain villages 
of tho Lahore urban area) falls within more than one police 
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station. Two saih havo been added in the Clifinian lahsil where chapte i 
development has been very rapid in the last twenty years ; in 
Kasur and Lahore there lias been no change in the total number. Adminiiiri 
At last Setllement Zaxldars won; i)aid at 1 per cent, of the 
revenue of their zaHs subject to a minimum of Ks. 150 : this Znidart 
system lias now been changed to one under aliich the district has 
. been treated as a whole for purposes of pay. An attempt will 
be made to ensure that while the principles tliat good work and 
seniority are to be considered in the matter of promotion, the 
number of Znildars in each tahftil paid at 1st grade rates shall 
so far as possible be as in column 7 of the table below. The 
number of pdWs in each grade has been worked out for each 
tahail on practical considerations of the amount of work involved 
in each tail : — 


Talull 

Oradt* 

LAAT SaTILBB iBT. 

Now. 

HUfABK). 

% 

e 

O 

d 

>5 1 

Total. 

! £^,i 1 

% 

V 

22 

•3 

c 

6 

'A 

Tout 

1 

2 

3 

1 

S 

0 


8 

0 




Ua. 


tu 

K« 


i:. 











•-I »« ..4 1 V 

* 


I 

240 

3 

720 

400 

T 

1.600 


Kiitri . i 


11 

210 

6 

1,260 

325 

6 

l.i‘5<> 



c 

111 

175 

4 

700 

250 

‘ 3 

750 

e e 6 

1 ■ c 






3.0i0 



4.500 



r 

1 

210* 

1 

2(0 

400 

3 

1,3; 0 

z 

• 


11 

21U 

2 

420 

3i3 

10 

3250 

: 

Cuo»ii:« ... ' 










- 


in 

ITS 

7 

1.22S 

250 

4 

1,000 

£ 










1 



IV 

150 

5 

7S0 

... 

... 








2/45 



6.450 



■ 

1 

310 

5 

1.S00 

400 

.4 

icro 


Lahobs 


11 

210 

•» 

420 

325 

6 

1,050 

\ 



in 

175 


1 223 

250 

4 

l.COO 






: 

3S45 



4.550 


TcUl 


... 

- 

42 

8460 

... 

4t 

14,9C0 

t 
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CHAPTER 

HI—A. 

AdminlstTfr- 


The fojloiving table "irr’s a full Ibt of mils, anioimt of 
roTonuc froQi each, preBeiit incuiiibeiits of tbc post of Zaildar and 


tifSotmaM! prevailiug casto or gel in the 2ail — 


Zailda*^§ 



tf 

■5 


{iuu* ol mail. 


1 

5 

z 

i 

a 

? 

Pn^rai 2a riL4ff,>, 


Pi>TTaJ[l1)t tnbii 01 

0 

s 

- 



% 

1 

3 

14 

E 

3 

n 

4 1 

< 









Bt, 





1. 

LAkbodakaf 

- 

il 

IB.TH 

DJ1 Valutxmhl 

... 

■ Jal. 13 3 ttalD uui 

4 Aaran taUagHi. 


i. 

Bittiiii 

- 


IBvSll 

BbhAnLlrtT Du 


3D Jal, t R^pul tod i BnhTua 
iJHaSrtL 


3. 

BhMiDA 

- 

» 


SiDt ^IDr1» 


» 

5IJit 



II«T 

- 


»,TI» 

OofiiJ. ^lAsb 

“ 
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Chief headmen were appointed in all villages at the revised 
settlemeEt of 1868 and an additional cess ol' one per cent, on 
the land revenue was levied for their benefit over and above the 
five per cent* ^achotra cess levied for iho remanemtion of all the 
headmen of the village. A piece of the common \>aste, of vary¬ 
ing area, was also set apart for the use of the chief headman for 
the time being* In 18^0 it was decided to retain this appoint¬ 
ment, the utility of whioli Imd been questioned, but all land 
assignments made under it were resumed and cash of 

equivalent value but not exceeding 1 per cent, of tluv revenue of 
Ihe village were granted in tlieir place. At last Settlement a 
scheme was sanctioned under which the olllce u as to be abolished 
in all but 78 ^^llages so soon as the existing incumbent should 
die or be otlierwise removed, the one per cent, cess ceasing to be 
levied and the cash indm lapsing to Government. In 1911 fresh 
rules were issued; the nunibor of mdmddrs at the time was 51 
and the amount of lapsed ala-lamharddri indms avnilable for 
their payment was Es. 3,911. The rules provided for the gradual 
increase’of iiidmddrs to 7G, graded as follows, mje. 

Ks. 

35atEs. ... ..^ 1,750 

41 „ „ 75 ... ... 3,075 

Total ... 4,825 

After a pmctical consideration of the work invoh ed in each 
zail, and after allowing one s?^/*edos?i for each ordinary and 
two for those zai's where the duties of tlie iiufni^dr are specially 
onerous, it was found at the recent Settlement that so large a 
number as 70 sufedoshes was not at pre.^nt required in the 
district. At the same time under the existing system both the 
existing number was insiLdlcient and the remuneration available 
had not been fully utilised, as the following figures show, viz — 

Es. 

2GafcEs.75.** ... 1,950 

27 „„ 50 ... **. ... 1,350 

Total 3,300 


Sixty ^vas considered a sufficient number, and in order to 
utilise to the full the existing sum available under lapsed 
Es, 4*19, opportunity was taken to raise tl e amount of the indms 
in each grade by its. 10. The following is the new pay and 
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jading ;— 

24 at Us. GO ... 

36 „ „ 85 ... 
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Rs. ' 
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Uvt Divitiont. 
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— 

Chittf iMAd* 

4,500 

mrn. 


The number of lambardars now and at last Settlement is **^* 
shown in the table below. Giving to the formation of the ”****' 
Cliunidn Colony posts have been increased to ^he large number 
of 239. Only 15 have been reduced : - 
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4,91.614 
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12,52,678 

1.4<i2 

CbdiiUn 
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721 

9^14 
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5.82,806 

4,72,576 

10,06,382 

1.065 

Labore ... 
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618 

816 

8 
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4.86.874 

5,91,288 

1977.612 

1,821 

Total District ... 

1.2S4 

S.406 

2,629 1 

239 

1 

16 

16.10.794 1 

18.24.878 

83.86,672 j 

1,269 


If the total demand for the district inclusive of canal dues 

be divided by the total number of lambardars^ the average land 
revenue for which each lambardar is responsible amounts to 
nearly 1,300. Registers have been prepared for each tahsfl, 
as required by paragraph 577, Settlement ^lanual, in which liave 
been recordetl the Settlement Officer’s recommendations in the 
case of each^ estate as to the possibility of reduction of ]) 08 ts 
when opportunity may arise ; but the present value of a lam- 
^ harddri Hs shown by the above high figures points in the direc¬ 
tion of increase rather than reduction in the number of posts. 

There are at present only three petty estates under the ^ 
management of the Court of Wards. The wealthy estate of 
Sheikhupura was released from superintendence in the year 1915. 
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Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 

citii. The District and J udge is the chief Ciril Court in 

the district. Under him are four Sub-Judges at head-quarters, all 
of "whom exercLse full poivers. One Extra jVssistant Commis^ 
sioner at Lahore exercises the powers oJ‘ a Munsif, 2tid Class. Tlie 
:Muiifiifs at Lahore, Kasur and Chduijin are empowered to ' try 
suits up to a value of one thousand rupees. The Judges of the 
Small Cause Courts at Lahore and. Lahore Cantonments have 
powers up to Es. 5(K) and the Registrar of the former Court up 
to Rs. 20 There are tlxrco Honoraiy Civil Judges wlio can trv 
suits up to the value of Rs* 500, The chief l arieties of civil 
suits prevalent in the district are shown in Table No. 35 of 
Volume B. 

CriaiSnui, The Criminal justice of the district is admin is teredo under 

the District Judge, by the District Magistrate and his assistants, 
jVmong tliese are at the time of writing three Assistants and 
eleven Extra Assistant Commissioners, all of whom with one 
exception exercise, first class powers. The exception is a 2iid 
Class Magistrate. One Assistant Commissioner and two of the 
Extra Assistant Commissioners ai^ iisuaUy stationed at Kasur* 
The Cantonment Jiagistrate exercises 1st Class powers. The 
thitie Tahsildars exerciso 2nd Class, and the four Naib TaJisildars 
3rd Class, powers. There arc also some t\VLnty-mno gentlemen 
exercising honorary magisterial powers either separately or as 
members of a bench. Tii the majority of cases their jari^ction 
is limited to a single iahsil, but there are three gentlemen, vi^., 
Sarclar Jiwan Singh of Padhana, Lala llatuam Das and Sardar 
llfehadtu: Bisaldar-lLijor Janmeja Singh* who exercise criminal 
lowers of the 1st Class, one also exercising Civil 1st Class 
powers throughout ' the district, and one, viz. Khan Sahib 
Muhammad Sher Baz Khan, who has criminal powers of the 
let Class and Civil of the ’Jnd in the Kasdr Sub-Division, There 
are benclies of a present strength of 8, S and 6, fespectively* two 
at Lahore and one at Kasur who exereise 2nd Class poAvers under 
Section 15 of the Code of Ch il Frocedui^. Table No. 21 shows 
the classes of crime prevalent in the district, 

CUief Court. Apart from the actual District Courts Lahore is also the seat 
of the Chief Court of the Punjab, which at present consists of 
eight judges, one of whom is the Chief Judge and three are 
Temporary Additional Judges. 

Tbp Bnr, rtf. There are 08 Bariisters-at-Law practising in the district, 
Tlmrc are also 71 let grade and 23 2nd grade Pleaders, and 
20 Muliiturs enrolled in the district. Petition-writom total 98, 
of whom 28 are 1st Class. 
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Tlie Deputy Conimissiouer is ex-oificio Ee^istrar for tlic 
district. In Lalioro there is also an additional Registrar aud Siili- — 
Registrar with whom tiie Trailsiiry Oflieer is assochited as joint RevealaL 
Sulj- Registrar. Each of the otlior two inhsU$ has its Sub-Registrar, 
the Tahsildars being joiut-Sub-Registrars, The Cantonment iia- 
gistrale is also Sub-Registrar for Cantonments. Pigures for regis¬ 
tration are given in Table No. 37. 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 




The following is the cLasaification of estates according to ViUtg* 
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proprietary right lias not yet been granted. By the system iivhieh 
village communities adopted for the payment of the laod revenue 
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The ease with w hii.'h one form of tenure merges in another 
and^Cbe consequent difficulty of C3:act classification is one of tliq 
eomffion places of Settlement literature. Villages of the patri- 
arclial safninddri khdlia type arc mostly of now foundation, 
having been recently formed by purcliase or grant of Goverument 
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waste land ; liere the sole proprietor takes all the profits and 
pays wliole the revenue direct. Communal vntah^ 

iijmkff) villages are generally of a type merely transitional between 
the pure landlord and the divided. lUie proprietors may be 
aboriginal owners of the village eoniuiunity {as, sometiuies, among 
the Dugars of the Sutlej Dank), but will he found much more 
comiuonly to consist of a feiv stiare-holders closely related and 
but a generation or so removed from new' purchn&crs or grantees 
of the patriarchal class; bore the proprietors collccfc into one 
fund the grain or cash rents of such lauds as arc cultivated by 
tenants and after deducting the Governmeut revenue and ecssos 
and village exjieiises divide the profits among tbeuaselves accord- 
diui? to ancestral shares or in aucb manner as mav obtain according 
to ancestral usage. ZaminMn tenures of either kind early tend 
to change to (divided by sliares; as the number of 

owners increases* wldle paUttidri i illageSp as times; goes on, tend 
to ebauge into hhaiachdra (accidental* regulated by possession) 
as the lauds held by each sharer become more and more unequal 
in value and extent. In fatliddri villages the measure of right 
is ancestral shares ;i«2di)or ancestral shares modified by 

incidental circumstances, such as jiurehases, reUuquishment by 
certain sbares and so on rasttf^. I'ho i>r<jfi.ts arising from 

tlie cultivation of lands held in coiumon by the whole community* 
fj'om niisecllaneous dues and from other sources arc very much 
the same as in the Zitmiaildri tenure. The revenue is paid in 
pure villages according to hmas or hismis tasmi 

as the case may be, but generally the shares are calculated 
according to numerical fractions. In hhitinchdf'a villages iwsscs- 
sion is the measure of right. The profits are divided in rateable 
proportions OTV the extent of the holdings* the revenue assessed being 
the standard of coniparison. iiany of the tfJtaiacfidra and some of the 
paff villages arc divided into large sub-divisiotis called iaraf^. 
Tliese may or may not he divided off entirely. It is by no means 
essential lUat the lands of each taraj should lie in one compact 
block. In many villager the fiekla of the different Ictrafs are 
thoroughly intermixed {khdbai). In some the division into tora/s 
has not been extended to the common ivaste. In some of the 
villages classed as bhaiachdrfr the Tcvenue in one UiraJ will be 
paid on ancestral shares as in the paiiiddfi tenure* In another on 
holdings {has! ta$ad Jehewd). In such cases it will usually be 
found that the iarnfs are ow'ned by separate tribes. The tatofa 
to be found in many of the hhaiaehdra villages are usually iiicrely 
ftlics of the time w hen they were held on palHddn tenune. In 
the great majority of cases tarafs are divided into a number of 
patiis. Pseb patti is usually named after an ancestor of the 
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present occupants. Tn paitkldri Tillages tas^ajs are nniucd in 

the same way, lint in b/iaiatfMra villages they ni'c geueralty —^ 

named after tribes or gots. HevAmie 

The tendency to elect for distribution of the revenue accord - 
ing to the area of assessed land in each sUarc-Uoldcv^s possession comumnitie* 
becomes increasingly strong at each re-settlement, and tins method”^ u-uptw. 
Li certainly the fairest. On the other haml it is not advisable to 
V caken the theory of joint responsibility aecording to ancestral 
shanks where the people are willing to maintain it, and tho rule 
recently observed was to n^amtaiu the system hitlierto followed 
imlcss a clear majority could be shown in favour of a change. 

The powers of the pauchiSi/at, or informal assembly of alt viifipiarg»* 
adult males of the proprietary body, have waned before the im- 
portauce with which our administration has invested the indivi* 
dual iambardar and by the action of our courts. Persons and 
classes previously dependent on the village community or 
jealously eseludcd from Its freeduin, like artisans and menials or 
newcomers strange to the brotherhood, Irnve acquired an indepen¬ 
dence unheard of in earlier days and have been admitted to 
rjglits particularly whore they liave become burdens* The usual 
botitls or signs of comiumial hfe are still existent hut are growing 
'ii eaker, and village society is Ijecoming on the whole rather more 
democratic, thic or inore hcadmoit are appointed in each 
village, their rights and duties being governed by the Land 
ilevetiue Act, but, unless tlie hereditary principle has produced 
a natural leader* the Jamjar Jar's iniluence is visually not great; 
the post is however often one which, on account of the value of 
the Government remuneration and other mcomings, is eagerly 
sought after. ChUukidat^s n itb Chattkidai^ liispeetors (Daffadar) 
are appointed and paid under the Ch :i(kidars' Act XX of l8oG ; 
there arc over 100 m each iahsU and their total remuneration 
amounts to over Us. 55,000. 

Village dues include village cesses of two kinds, mz, (a) 
the cess, imiJoscd by tho latidoivnera on themselves in 

order to meet common village expenses, (6) the cesses, which are 
in origin seignioral dues, paid to the landowners by other residents 
in a village. The Malba h the fund into which the common in¬ 
come of the village community from all sources is jiaidsnd out of 
which its common expenses are met, such as the cost of repair of 
8LU*\'ey TithrkB, the fees due on account of warrants issued for 
the payment of arrears, the ^entertainment of passing strangers 
who put up in a village rcst-houae> &e. The amount is usually 
5 per cent, on the land revenue. The accounts are usually kept 
liy a village shopkeeper ami the expenditure managed by the 
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lieadmen, Dqus of ola^ (fc) include the follouinj; :—{1) 
JjJtaraf, a commis&Ion on all sales, (2) Thdna PaHt, a tax on 
marriages varying from Re, 1 to lin. 5 for each marr^ge; /3) 
AJdntJij a charge on village shoijkeepers varying from ^ aimas 
to one rupee a shop ; pi) Chardin a grazing tax paid by non- 
proprietors on all cattle grazed on the common land* Tliis is 
rarely demanded. /'/jttmHs much the most important of these 
dues, and the realisations frouPit are sometimes large enough to 
obviate the necessity for the kv'y of Malha. It consists of fees 
paid, sometimes ?jy tlic seller, sometim^^s by the buyer* to the vil¬ 
lage iveighman (d?iara/flff) on siiles of producOj, and tlio rates usually 
vary according to the class of staple sold. Usually the contract 
for weighing the village produce is sold by auction, the expendi* 
ture being set off against the contract money, any excess on tlie 
debit side being thrown into next yeat^s account against next 
year's contract niouey either or more commonly recovered from 
the Mtjlba. The accounts nio kept by tho vveighmau. 

(6) [Sources. —Afn-l-Akbari (Jari'ctt) and Revenue Resour¬ 
ces of the ^luglial Empire (Tboinaa).l 

nie vvliole Briri Dodb, incTTiding tbe present districts of 
Gurdiispur, Amritsar, Ijaliore and parts of Montgomery and 
ii ultan, and consisting of 52 witb au estimated bind 

rev enue iji 1707 of Rs. 2,06,53,000 round, formed one of the 
8 Sarluits of the Subuh, or province, of Lahore which fell vntlnn 
tlie third or the “ temperate ’’ /one of the Mughal Empire. The 
total area of I he Biiri Doiih was 45,80,000 bigbas or 3,578 

square miles, and its annual revenue was 14,28,OS,1S3 (Urns, or 
Rs. 3,570,204, out of wlneli 39,2t3,0i2 d^hnst o^- Its. 98,006, were 
a.ssigned. The mnhdU or parf/njifis wducli tan with any certainty 
be identified as belonging in whole or part to this district, with 
their revenue, were as follows ;— 
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The limits of the fiscal administration and even the details chaptbr 
of the areas included in the 4 inahdls are quite iinknou-n and the 
notice of the Stibah of Lahore in the Jsn-i-Akbari is more 
meagre than that of almost any province. . Re^u«. 

The indigenous land revenue system as matured by the 
Emperor Slier Shah apjiears to have recognised nothing but ]>ay- 
ment in kind. Tentative reforms were introduced by Akhar 
under .his Ministers and completed by llaja Todar Mai. * By the 
15th year of his reign Akhar came to the conclusion that the 
previous one-fourth standard of assessment was over-lenient and 
as tlie result of an enquiry extending over ten years, a ten 
years* settlement was made at one-third of the ijross produce 
based advisedly on the best crops of each year and the years of 
most abundant harvest. The option of four raetliods of rc*alisation 
of tlie State share of the produce was permitted, viz. (1) Khe( 

DaUit or the division of the field at harvest time ; (2) Kanktit, or 
an appraisement of the produce of the standing crops ; (3) Lang 
Batdi, or rough division of the cut but unthreshed produce ; and 
(4) Batdif a more precise division of the garnered produce. 

Cash payments at rates fixed after careful enquiry were required 
in the case of sugarcane and other exjxjnsive crops which imply 
the possession of means by the cultivator. 

Land was divided into four main classes as follows for each 
of which appropriate rab.*s of outturn for <3ither harvest were 
fixed, viz .— 

PoloJ, or land LuUivat<‘<l yt^ar after year for r»ach crop in smcceasion 
without fallows, 

Parauti .—Land left temporarily fallow to recover from damage. 

Chdehar .—Land allowed to be fallow for d or 4 years. 

Ban jar .—Land left out of cultivation for 5 years or more. 

Parauti and polaj land paid the normal onc-lhird share of the produce ^ 

to the SlHto. In the case of > kdrhar tlii.s rate u-as not worke<l up to till the 
fifth year, lower proportions on a progressive scale l>eing taken in the earlier 
years of the recovery of tlie land from damage. Bai^far hnd was also 
assessed on a system which took account of the need f )r land to recover after 
damage, and this was done by means of a carefnlly gra<!uated progressive 
scale of outturn for each year from the first and worst to the fifth and best. 

A scale of commutation prices was fixcil. 

The following notes are the result of recent special researches 
made in the original Persian records of the Secretariat. Lahore 
was diWded into Pargams, Talukas and Zillas. There was a 
metropolitan Part/anu of Lahore (J)ar~us-SuUnnat). The Talukas, 
so far as can be asecitained, which Avere included in it in 
1814 A.D. were (i) the Metropolitan, (it) Chuni4n, (Hi) Sharaq- 
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CHAPTEH pur and (tJ?) Sheiltliupura, the metropolitan being farther 

subdivided as follows, vk : — 


Bevonua 

TieSiktw' „ . 

Territorial >atiso of rW^«. 

Diii'iiioiUF 

J 

jq 

□Cl 


1 

B 

"3? 

-3- 

-e 

Qd 

S 

a 

•a 

•JS 

i 

?7ninlier of odtatoB ,,, 

42 

sa 

D 

4 

7S 


By 184-1 the extent of the mctropolitaTi pargana had been 
nmeh increased as ivill appear from the following statements : — 


o 

V5 

3 


h'atdt? of M^rddr, 

Co«t of {^ull^liod. • 

Tills! T^vonrtp. 


* 



K*. A. P, 

1 


lileltiftli lUir 
Be- 60 pc*r raorutem. 

Ri. 3,T$4 

Ri I,7l6. 

44,000 C 0 

2. 

Mim] Ka<i Binj Attlrf 


■ 1. 

21,731 0 Q 

a 

ShaT^piir 

Bfin ChKBil 
B 4 . 400 rnciisora. 

i.coo 

Kbs. 6.GC0. 

lfl/X!0 0 e 

4 

SbckiidpiirB 

LE& Kbibuip 

lU. ItOOO pet ItLllDIIL. 

Ri. £j600. 

1,64,140 0 0 

£ 

Ftiltip £2 Tlllieoa 

S-^ Si-nsb 

Ei,5G^ 

Bn. 1,670, 

7,G70 0 0 

d 

Sorhili, IS viLl>^>f^^HP 

FfttL'l!i Singb, Rt. 20 

p(iT nuniiclit. 1 

R», Q80-l)^ 

13,30& 0 O 

7 

Eliam Kimrip 11 vil- 
l4g«. 

S. I^hn« Bingb , 

Ri, evG 

24^000 0 0 

s 

Kitm ECntnu, S rU- 

l»gc«. 


430 ... 1 

11,483 0 0 

0 

ChitTtJij; 

... 

R«, 6G0 4.. 

16,000 0 U 

IQ 

KbadpnT nad Mangtk 

- 

+ + ♦ 

76.000 0 0 

11 

Ksmubibr, S£ vil' 
tagfti. 

SnrdbT Bint Singh 

a*. l.OOO 

3&,£46 0 0 

12 

PtU^bgvli 


J<igir lU 3;)0O 

4,325 0 0 

13 

BblitiD ... . 1 . 

Kff. 600 per siiimin ...^ 

JefjA- R*. 33,41£ 

51,071 0 0 

14 

Solmrlmh rillige* 

fil vni^>. 

A.*n 

Jdu{r- R», ’ ,716 

62,3GS 0 0 



1 

R^ 65,684^^4) 

6^60.040 9 0 
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The land revenue of Pnrgana Tjahore in 1814 and 1817 
respectively was lls. 1,50,01K) round and Rs. 1,76,509. —I ‘ 

Land divided for the purposes of fiscal administration R^^ae. 
into Kh/ilsd, or StRte-owned. and Jdgir, or Assigned. Tlie land — 
reserved for the benefit of the State was partly farmed out 
lessees, who paid down a lump sum of money and in return were 
invested with the power to collect the Government share of the 
revenue, and partly, especially in the latter part of Ranjit 
Singh’s reign, managed through paid revenue agents, or Kdrddrs. 

The following were some of the best knowm lessees along with 
the tract of country and the amount of lease money for wliich 
they were responsible :— 


Name of lesaec. 

f 

1 

j Tract of coxmtry. 

1 

Ainoant of 
lease per 
annum. 

Faqir Aziz-iid-din 

•1 

r 

... 1 Chunian and Mozang 

Rs. 

20,000 

Sirdar llakma Singh 

... j Dar'H9~SmUanat 

1 

40,000 


1 

I^ahore and Sliaraqpur 

16,000 


1 Total 

1 

56,000 


These lesset^s, or farmers, were answerable to the Court for 
their conduct, and the duty of extending cultivation and the 
peace and prosperity of the country was enjoined upon them in 
their deeds of grant. The Kdrddr was both a fiscal and a judicial 
officer. He was allow'ed, subject to the observance of certain 
TOueral principles laid down for him in a Code of Instructions 
(l^stdr-uUAmal)f to fi.x the assessment of his taluka. He 
might be a Jdgirddr also, hut ordinarily he w'as an official receiv¬ 
ing a personal salary, the amount of which, as will appear from 
the figures of 1844 above, varied enormously and doubtless formed 
but a small portion of his takings from Ids charge. 

Jdgir^ wore of 4wo kinds, viz,, Dharamurth, or charitable asign- Un.i * 
ments, and Dakhlan Kharchan, or service grants. Lands subject 
to Dharaviarih grants were assessed and raanage<l by the State. 

Those subject to service grants were assessed by the State, but 
the right of collecting the full Government deinand was given 
to powerful feudatories, like S. Shdm Singh Attariwdla ; General 
Guldb Singh Pohuwindia ; S. Attar Singh Kalianwala and Sheikh 
Karim Bakhsh. 


BB 
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The details of the Sikh revenue system were taken from that 
of the Muj^lials. There were three common systems of collec¬ 
tion, uw., as i (kind) including Kankut and BaUh; Zabti and 

Qardri (a system by which lump sums in cash were fixed for 
particular wells). In the case of collections in kind the State 
share of the produce was usually sold in the village at current 
bazar prices. The revenue records consisted of the Khasra^ a 
register sho\ving cultivated area and outturn in the case of Batai 
and crop, and failed area, in the case of Z ibti collections. The 
Janiabandit a record showing the method of collection along with 
the total yield in Government sliares, and certain abstracts or 
returns giving realizations, balances and cost of collection and 
incidental expenses. There were in addition to the land revenue 
proper (d/dl), cesses ( Abivjb) including Dharal or weighment 
fees, Farroi, or miscellaneous fines, etc., and all sorts of extra 
taxes* levied by the revenue agents on various pretexts. The 
practical result seems to have been that the people paid a fluctu- 
acting cash revenue calculated on about ono-fourth to one-half 
(on land with good natural advantages) of the annual produce 
valued at moderate prices. 

(c) Immediately after the annexation in 1849 a Summary 
iiSti»h"rou- Settlement was elTected by Captain Tytler. The demand, which 
was based on a rough valuation of the kind rents taken by the 
KcjfaUrSct- Sikhs, subjoct to a dcduction of 10 per cent., was severely felt 
u«nMnu esi)ecially in the Sutlej Riverain where villages which liad lost 
land by river action had not obtained any reduction of their re¬ 
venue. Payment in cash was an unpleasant novelty; prices had 
rapidly fallen after the introduction of British rule and in 1851 
the harvest failed. After tluree years however the Regular Set¬ 
tlement was commenced, Mr. Morris being in charge of the 
'.rans-Ravi and Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Egerton of the cis- 
^vi portion of the district. Certain minor adjustments were 
made at this time in iahstl boundaries which have since been 
altered only by the transfer of the Sharaqpur tahail in 1910 to the 
Gujranwdla District. Settlement operations lasted four vears • 
large ad inlenm reductions were at once granted to distressed 
villages, and the final demand of 1856 for the whole district 
showed a reduction of 10 per cent, on the Summary xlssessments. 
The incidence was considerably higher in the trans-RaW than 
in the cis-Ravi tract. I r, the former, owing to the presence of 
sweet wells and floods from the Deg streW, the new demand 
was pitched at about Re. 1-7-0 per cultivated acre ; in the latter 
tract, which was then dependent on dry cidtivation or irrigation 
from notoriously brackish wells, it fell at under eight annas for hi'^h 
Manjha laud and at Re. 1 or more in the riverain. The term of 


CU» PTER 
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the First Regular Settlement was ten years. Reductions had chapter 
immediately to be allowed in 12 of the "truns-Ravi estates and 
severe drought occurred both in 1801 and 1869 ; by 18(14 however Land 
the ^essment was found to liave workea well on the whole, **'][^"* 
particularly in the cis-Ravi portion. 

The revision of the Regular Settlement was ooinmenced by n,® second 
Mr. L^lie Saunders in 186*4 and completed in 1868 under the 
supervision of Mr. Prinsep, Settlement Commissioner. The **‘^"'***** 
principle followed in assessing was that Government was entitled 
to one-sixth of^ the gross produce. The previous assessment 
circles were retained almost intact; dry circle rates, varying 
from Re. 1-8-0 pel acre for valuable laud near Lahore to five annas 
in the south-west of the district, were fiamed, but these were 
based rather on former rates and the assessing officers* ideas of 
the proi>ortionate fertility of the land in each circle than on 
produce estimates. Circle ahidna rates varying from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 6 i)er weU were devised; and canal irrigation, which had 
started in 1860 from the Upper Bari Doab Canal, was assessed 
by fluctuating rates also. A detailed account of Mr. Saunders’ 
inethods and of the extent of Mr. Prinsep’s supervision is given 
in paragrap 18 30 to 32 of the last Final Settlement Report. A 
portion of Mr. Saimders’ demand was deferred for five to ten years 
in estates where an extension of cultivation was expected. It was 
the intention of Government that the new demand, which the 
Financial Commissioner criticised as ven^ moderate, should be in 
force for 10 years only; it was however found later that Govern¬ 
ment was committed to a term of 20 years and this was eventual¬ 
ly sanctioned. The figures for the Settlements of 1866 and 1868 
are: — 


rvuii. 

InltUl saam®- 
mao*.. 

Deferro^l. 

ToUl 

; CoItiTBtetl 
mrea. 

Ineldonoe. 



Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra, 

Acre*. 

R*. A. P. 

R®galar 8«ttl®met>t 
1860. 

*f 

6,45,917 

... 

5.45,917 

746,467 

0 11 8 

RerixMl S®ttl®inmt 
1808. 

of 

6,78.755 

46,942 

7.25,697 

948.874 

0 11 6 

Pe* cent, of iocmte 

% 


24 

i 

... 

38 

26 

... 


The main defect of Mr. Saunders’ assessments was to per[)etu- 
ate the inequality of the distribution as it existed at the expiry 
of the previous settlement; and the result was that in 1888 the 
M4njha estates, after enjoying a long period of canal irrigation, 
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were reaping profits of which only a very small share went to 
Government, while many of the lowland ^dllages. especially of the 
trans Eavi tract, were found to bo distinctly impovenshed. 

Tlie oiierations of the settlement which has just expired, of 
which Mr. (afterwards Sir George) Casson Walker was in charge, 
lasted from the hot weather of 1888 to the hot weather of 1893. 
In tliose five years the whole district, with the exception of 8 
estates in the immediate neigUbourh(X)d of I>ahore, was remeasu^ 
on the square system and a new record of rights was prepared for 
each estate. 

The result* of the re-assessment was as follows: - 


TohM. 

: 1 

Previon* 1 
demand. 

Xew demand. 

Increase, 
per cent. 


Ra 

Ri. 


Kaeur 

l,92,6S5 

2,98,707 

55 

Chuniin 

1,68,769 

2,14,057 

27 

Lahore ... - 

2,21,140 

S,07,912 

.89 

ToUl 

5,82,794 

8,20,676 

41 

• 





•Nom.—Figaro from tUtemr-nt 71 of T.«t HmI 8ettloro«nt Roporl. 


The fluctuating water-advantage rate on the Upper Bdri Dodh 
Canal was abolished from April 1891, and a light fixed wa/iri 
parte, averaging six annas j>er acre was imposed in addition to 
the ordinary dry rate. It was intended that the scale of occu¬ 
piers* rates, which was revised simultaneously with the revision of 
settlement, should be revised during the term of the new settle¬ 
ment, so as to absorb part of the margin of profit from canal irri¬ 
gation thus left to the landowmers, hut later on it was decided to 
defer revision of the scale until conclusion of the period of settle¬ 
ment. On the irrigation from the Upper Sutlej Canals on the 
other hand a fluctuating water-advantage rate of 12 annas an acre 
was imposed in addition to a light dry fixed assessment. The term 
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of settlement. ’Hbicli ivas sanctioned for 20 years, expired in the 
Kasdr tahsil in Bohi 1911 and in GhuniAn and the sweater part * 

of Lahore in J?ati 1912. nivemiB 

Mr. Walker^fi Settlement was characterised l^y great care — . 
in village inspections and in the distribution of the demand. " 

The assessment was a lenient one and has been collected easily on a^ttipriKnt. 
the whole, especially in tahsil Chunitin \ the only tracts in which 
difficulty was experienced were the Kasdr*Hithar, the ChdniAn 
Dahh and Ravi and the Lahore Bet-Rdvi and Khadir, especially 
the last named circle. 1396-97 and 1899-1000 were years ot im’ 
favourable rainfall in all tahsih and liberal remissions of simis 
snsoended mainly in these years were granted as a n of grace 
in connection with the Coronation of King Edward Vil. 

The Fourth Regular Settlement, which was conducted by Air. 

R, C. Roister, began in October 1912, and was completed in May 
1910. Full information as to tlie new revenue demand and the 
general considerations upon which the new assessment is based is 
given in the assesament reports of the three iahsHs and the final 
settlement report of the district, from which the following pages 
supply extracts. 

The chief justifications for re'assessment were a general rise 
in prices amounting on the a\'erage of the three tahsils to 41 per 
cent., an increase of cultivation in the Chunidn ta!ml amounting 
to 31 per cent.s an extension of canal irrigated area reaching 108 
percent, for i be district as a whole, the development of urban 
lands in the neighbourhood of f^ahore, and the very low pitch of 
the old demand both on a'jrioultural land in the upland circles 
and (in I/ahore and certain outlying private markets) on land 
which had been converg'd to building purposes. 

The old assessment circles of the third regular settlement 
were retained unaltered save for tlie amalgamation of the Rdvi circle*, 
Pdr and Rdvi AYiir Cirolos of tnhsil Ghuniiln. After the assess* 
ment Jmd been made the llitbrir and Dabh Circles of Chuniau 
ivere combined into a single llithdr Circle, and the Hithdr-Utbar 
Circles of lx)th Cbuniiin and Laliore wore renamed Bet Ban gar, 

A great deal of regrouping of villages lias also been effected m 
Labove and Cliunidn even Avhero the names of tlie circles remain 
unaltered. 

While the hulk of the district remained under fixed assess- 
ment, pure fluctuation was adopted in that portion of the Ond s*-tne. 
nidn Bdvi riverain which had been affected by the construction JJtfgrtctii, 
of the Balloke isarrage and training w'orks, the |>eople being given 
the opiion of revelling efler ten years to the fixed system. 
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The soil rates saiictioued with tiie fixed deroRnd’ were as 
follows 1 —' 


lahh of 4(517 Tates. 


Taktii 

Circle, 

Soil 

ChriK 

% 

CArfili- 

wi 4rj. 
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1 yakrl 
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1 




n*. A, 

V. 

Hd. A. e. 

ltd 

A, 

P. 

1U A. 

P. 

Rit. A. 
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Kifflir .. 

Klibjtib-IfHha 

1 to 

2 

1 12 2 

1 

11 

0 



0 13 
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Miiijla Kh£i« ... 

1 6 

0 

1 a 0 

1 

G 

G 



0 9 
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PereL^nnr 

J 2 

0 
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1 

4 

0 

2 $ 

2 
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Hithir 
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0 

2 

0 
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2 
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0 

’Clitiiii nb... 

Uithir 
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2 

0 14 0 

0 

4 

2 

0 12 

fj 
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0 

0 12 2 

2 

4 

0 

0 10 

2 

0 (t 
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C 
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0 
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a 
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1 

HitItirO 

4 

0 
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1 0 

2 

1 4 0 

1 

■4 
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Rdvl 

2 14 

e ' 

1 2 2 

1 

2 

0 

0 12 

2 

0 2 

ti 


ChiitiUii ColbRV ... 

■ ■ p 


2 0 2 

2 

0 

0 

■ ■* 


2 7 

2 

lAbora 

... 

1 12 

0 

1 10 2 

1 

12 

0 

■ r-1 


IJ 14 
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RihiliaKIUtm ... 

I a 

0 

I fi 0 

1 

Q 

0 

4 • ■ 
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2 
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1 

2 

0 
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t 
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2 
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U 
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2 
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! 
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Tlie sanctioned flnctnating crop rates are :— 


t^rop. 

uiul 

ehdfii vahri. 

NftAri. 

SdflAA. 

Bdrdti. 


Rs, A. R 

Rs, 

Rfi. 

R?. A. R 

flute 

1 a 0 

a 

Average 

1 

0 la 0 


In accordance w ith specml orders providing for the adequate 
taxation of non-agricultural land, rates varying from Es. 80 to 
Es. 10 per acre acconlinsj to the ascertained renting value of the 
site were sanctioned hj the application of wliicli demands were 
lueugiit out, falling at the following approved all-round figures 
l>er acre.-Tfj?. “ 


Clati.’^ of lund. 

Rato per acre. 


Ro. 

rAzamalflO 

38 

Qntlvmff privatf' markets tnJ Kot R^i RiStn ^lal ... 

.’jo 

' (^Patti 

l!!5 

Lahore urbaa Lands ... 

15 
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Ill the followiu" td)lo are compared the amount and inei- 
dence per acre cultivated of the demand of the tlrird and fourth 
Regular Settlements respective I j 


Tmiiit RsQ-L'iaii ^srrLXiit^r, Fonjity Uxo-rLiM SKrTf.K)ciV7. 


Tahtn. 

Cixtlfa 

DchiiJid. 

lnoid«Mc« 
per wm 
of colli- 
ralidd], 

Clrale. 

i 

Pi-tUlUl^. 

ittd^lciKv 

1 |*CT BCIK] 

1 ftfcultt- 
1 Valjou. 

1 

a 

S 

4 

8 

8 

r e- 

7 



Iti, 



Tl«. 

Vt*. A. P. 

Ktaur P.f 


1.3d,6S5 



2-,8S,lia 

13 7 


lUnjbs-KhiirftM, 

+7,771 

0 D ll 

U*llijb»-XhiTm 

90,050 

j 1 4 0 



++.S07 

0 10 11 

Ret' ItAri . „ 

IIO.U&S 

0 14 11 
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74.934 

U 14 10 
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3S,2iO 

4 0 7 
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88,4S3 

3 3 9 


BeL KatJ 

47>006 
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00,037 

1 S 0 


Kfaidir 

36^10 

1 8 0 

Khidir 

3I,GSS 

18 7 
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;0,cie 

1 a 10 
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1 11 1 
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J,OS,6Sl 

0 il 8 

Khan.., 

1,SO,878 

14 0 


UrtAn 

«,724 

i 2 

UrllMut ... 1 

£4,135 

14 14 10 

Tot*l Dlulriel 

9.88,047 

0 la p 

Tqtnl I>l*triol 

18,10,905 

1 4 7 
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tAQC 

ReTflni.5^ 
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ftiurtl] Ucv 
Stil*r Settle 
menabit 


All increases exceeding 33 but not exceeding cent. 

^ler cent» were postponed for five vears and all exceeding 06 ‘**^^“**^^- 

lor five years more To meet tbc case of old proprietary 
estates m Lahore and Ohuniin where, owing to large estensions 
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of cultivated or irrij^-ated area or both, the increase is'as over cent* 
per cent.I one*third of the enhancement was taken at one, one- 
tliird was deferred for five and the remaminf^ third for ten years. 
Ill tlie case of the Ghunhin Colony, where the old demand was a 
purely nominal one, half the cnlianccment was taken at once and 
the r(4fc after five years. The sums deferred in each tahsil are 
shown below': 


TMl. 

PLrsjt five 
years. 

Second five ' 
years. 

Total. 

Xasar 

Ch^ni^n 

Lahore 

1,23,280 

75,146 

Kn. 

21,736 

30,689 

Ra. 

1,75,038 

1,48,021 

1,12,134 

DUftriot 

3,23>100 

1,12,981 

4,30,193 


The number of w'ells in each tahsU, along wdth the total 
amount involved in the first year after rcasae^ment, for ^vllieh 
protective leases were granted in accordance with paragraph 505 
of the Settlement ^lanual, is shown below 


TaAiiL 

Number of 
wehe. 

Total land 
revenae remitted 
in the first year. 




Ra. 

Kasur 

Chunlan 

Lahore 

mm* ■■+ *** 

iibb 

709 

445 

2,710 

U,338 

3,673 


Total District 

1,609 

1 12,721 


at Under the recent settlement lands imgated by the Upper 
rtrnij3^ri Doiib Canal continue to pay a tiahri-paria which is that 
part of the fived asseesment winch represents the difference he- 
t ween the and fin soil rat^. is collected 

along w ith the rest of the fixed demandp the Irrigation Department 
taking a book credit for the total sum realised wdtli each harvest. 

yairi-smria. Thc foUow'mg atateineiit shows the new rates and the total 


(*) upper 
Tkn hiAb 
Cmial 
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ultimate amounts credited uiulor Government sanction a.s nnhri- 
par la to the Irrigation Department: — 


TahsH 

Assesgnient Circle (old 
arrangement). 

I Rate of utkri- 
parla |)er 
j aerv. 

Total uMiount 
of aairi- 
parta. 

1 

Kaat’r 

MAnjha .Mitba 

Minjlia Kh4ra 

Ik't Bangur 

I IG. A. P. 

1 U 16 0 

0 12 6 

0 12 U 

1 

1 Rg. 

1 l,l^i.02t 

' 53,310 

20,850 

• * 

Total Tahiti 

... 

1,87,232 

Chonidn* ... 

Btt Bang.'ir 

MAnjha 

Ravi ' 

Colony t 

0 12 U 

U 13 0 

0 13 0 

1 0 0 

23,605 
82,8 U 
2,840 

\M,m 


Total Taktil 

... 

2,24,016 

Lahore* 

Minjha Mitba 

M&njha Kbira 

Bet R4vi 

Khidir 

Lihorel 

0 15 0 

0 13 0 1 

0 12 0 1 
0 12 0 ! 
2 0 0 

48,374 

00,962 

12,052 

110 

3,148 


ToUl Takiil 

... 

1,54,646 

»n 

Total District 

... 

5,65,893 


The sums realised as nahri-parta in each year were — 


Kasur 

Chunidn 

Lahore 


Rs. 

16,718 

57,742 

61,083 


CHAPTER 

ni.-c. 

Land 

Rmnue. 

Nahri’parUt 


District ... ... 1,65,543 


The income of the Irrigation Department has increswed 
there fore by ove r four lakhs of rupees. 

•Propo«pd figoTM. 

tir.r 

nMnit taken 
for the 

ct b, fi; Sill.™" °° 



cc 
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chapter DotAilcd instructions leainTiing the levy of uahri-paria on 
' land to uhicb irri^tion has Ijooo extended ar.fl its lemission on 
R^nue land from wliicli irri^lion lias been ivjtlidrawn during the ciir- 
' rency of gett lemtriit Ueivc been issticd by the financial Cnmmis- 
aionerj and are printed as Appendix HI of tlie Final Settlement 
SSSXrU Report. Tliey are based on the rules recently introduced for the 
dSnCanal and make alteration of outlets the test of exten- 
meiit5 sions or reductions. Petty changes In the^area irrigated arc to be 
disregarded. 


iXvui-icrti’ schedule of Oceupieis' Rates in force is that iutroduce<l 

in iB91 (see C Imp ter If A. (A) ). On tJie a\"er;is;e 'of the years 
selected as the basis of the produce estimate at the recent re¬ 
assessment the annual sum realised as occupiers^ rates fiom the 
various tahbth was iis follows ^ 


Ks. 


Kasur 

Chunilin 

Lahore 


7,55,349 

6,82,913 

5,91,293 


District 


... 20,29,555 


(10 Til" C]». 

jH'f 

r MtiiitlAlaon 

CaimU 

VV^lirr-id'^ tiiU 
ftge mtt'. 


Irrigation from the Upper Sutlej Inundation Caimls in the 
/flAwV,? of Jisisur anti Cbuni^in is assessed at a fluctual ing water 
advauLige rate, the whole of which is paid to the Irrigation De¬ 
part incut, dxed in the reiient settlement at lie. 1 per acre sown 
subject to remission for failed crops. 


iktiiiAr-' The schedule of occupiers* rates introduced in 1909 (see 

Cliapter TI A. (A)) Is still in force, but is shortly to be revised. 

The averii^e annual amounts realised under the above h< ads 
in the ypaT*s selected as tlie basis of the [iroduce estimate at the 
re-assessnicnt were as follo\vs : - - 


TdhtL 

Wah'r-ail vant¬ 
age mte. 

OL-nipicre* rates. 

Total. 


lU 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kasur 


ii|7l5 

0,513 



*11,1 tl 

80,li8 

Difitrii.t 

31,801 


08,860 
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Lands irrigntocl by the Upper Cbennb Cana! have betm as¬ 
sessed, under a fluctuating system uducli will be in feVee for ten 
years, to nyihri rates Taryin^ from villa^^e to village iji accord¬ 
ance with their strength 
Rs* 2 per acm. “ 


CHAPtER 


Mnd 

RevflEinff, 


Cjuj 


Village 

or weakness, the average of whieh is _ 

The credit to he made annuaUv to the Irrio-atioii ”“> 
Department will be tlie net amount !)v whicli a theoretical efrv as- 
sessment calculated at sanctioned rates of Es. 9,061 falls short of 
the total fiiictuating demand. , 

Occupiers’ rates are levied aceonling to the scale luiblished o«ai.i.™' 
m 1912 fsee page ItiS). . m nut. 

The lands inigated i>y tlie Lower Biiri Doah Canal arc(,»TTjo 
situated (aJ in the R^vi Wsr Cjirtde, (6) m the I^lanjLa Oirclo 
of Cliunidjv iah^lL Lrinda of class (« pay a nuhri rate, 
under a system of assessment, which is vholly fluctunting. of 
Rs. 2-1: 0 pur acre Hui’e the Irrigation Department will rucelvo 
credit from year to year for a net sura consisting of the dfft'ci-^nce 
between the demand actually assessed and uAlieoreHcal dry reve¬ 
nue of Es. Class (fi) lands pay a fluctunting rate of 

Rn. 2-4-0 per itcro in addition to a fliced demand and the wiiolc 
of t m Mill he credited to the Oanal Depaiiment. In both cases 
the assessment is for ten vears, 

Occupiurs* rates aru charged according to the 
introduced in 1913 (see page mtf*. 

The total ultimate land revenue demand for the di4rii^f. is less 
than 15i lakhs of rupees, while the total realisations from canal 
dues on the two old canals alone (Upper Eari Dmb Canal and;;, 
Uppur Sutlej Inundation) c?ccluaivc of mlu^i-pat ki are over 21nfirf],wo 
In the following table is shoM n the pei-ceniage by whicli^'T ^ 
the old demand 1ms been raised in the new Settlement along with rtii' 
the percentage of the true agficult oral half net^aseeta renrefient* 
wl by the new demand^ '^T" 


schedule 



Pvrtentaj^ of in* 
uuiisi: of iiLiw on 
old clfnidiiil. 

Eerci^nt-ajff nj tnio 
Bgrlcuttuml 
half nrt- 

ihI by new deinajid. 

1 

w 


K.Tfiur 

ChunifiD 

aS) 

J-1 

42 

46 

Luhore 

54 

4;{ 

44 

District 

t52 

^— - ■ — - -— _ 




t't 
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Land 

ReVenuo. 

Pits'll lin:l 
nitj» at ell’ 
bitncdtacat ol 

I he 

IDJUUI. 


Gc^vernmerit tnanmuin 

standard of assessment is tbc full half net-assets, the 
leniency of the new demand is clearly shown by tlie Scares in 
colnran h'or land under bvdldin^s in the Lahore (i.e. 

the urban circle) it was not possible, owing to the vnadeqnucy 
of the old land revenue, to adopt Urban Standards of ass^■<snlent. 
and a now demand was fixed which amonnts only to three-sixths 
of what Govern 111 on t mi^ht have taken if the laud had remained 
under the plough. The mnderation of the new assesaiiitnts 
notuTthstandiDg, the rate of Increase has been considerable 
cverywhor<s particularly in fahstl Ohunian where the Canal 
Colony was developed since the previous Setflenient, 

Ttrmjuia The new settlement runs from J?uiu' 191 i in Kasdr and 

Ourf/l91h in ChdniAn and Lahore, except in the urban 
newitttr<v circles nl'ailtliree hihstJA where the date is Jiabi 1910, i.he 
term of the settlement is 20 years in the agricultural and 10 
in the urban circh^, 

MucciinnP’ The proper I Ions in which the Lind revenue wdll he re- 

DUS—itrtiL#* aliscd at each harvest in the new settlement are shown below 


ttob uf Iii^5 


I 


NtMBUt £tt..\|Li:.AaE9 

IT 

- 



i iChaTif. 

4 A'JliTI'j'f. 

1 Kha if 

4 

I Eabi. 

i 

Tot*!. 



f /'flij. 

1 Rabt. 

i fiabi~ 



\ 


* 




Kftirtlr 


51 

iS6 

1 

... 

3Bfi 

ClilitiUii 

133 

1 

SS4 


m*m 

437 

LiVioro 

ais 

37 

s 


se 

400 


(ISO 


BtKl 

7 

ffl 



The demand is payalile in a single instalment at each 
harvest, viz.t Kharif ist July and Haln 1st February. To 
facilitate collection the grouped system has been adopted* under 
which the in each tn)i$U are grouped under different 

individual days for payment within a suitable period ending 
with the above dates. ” 




Cesses amount 
Kovenue, as follows;— 

Tiocal rate 
T^jjibar^ftri 


1o Es, 14-6-0 per cenL of the Land 

Rs. A. F, 

... 9 6 0 
... b 0 0 
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^8) 

(9) 


LAnoni! District, ] 

The fivemE^ cultivated area per owner for the distriot is 
10 acres, the Ohnni in holding es;ceeding and the Knsnr hohlini? 
falliiis^ short of this tigiire, ^ 

theKoeordof Eights prepared at Settlement, or standini 
record^ contains the following documents, 

{i) A preliminaij pioceoding. 

(2y A field map h^uijra kisJihceh".. 

(3) A genealogical tree of the oivners (sh^ifrit 

(4) A register ^hmalandi) of tiie holdings of on'uers and 
tenants slion ing the fields comprised in each and the 
revenue for whicli each owner is mi])onsihlo mid the 
rent payable by each tenant. 

A list of revenue assignments. 

A slalciuertt of rights in wells, 

A village administration paper {wdfib-fd-»r^}. 

The order of the Settlement Officer deteimining the 
assessment. 

The order of the Setllemeut Officer distrihufiu*' the 
assessment over holdings, ^ 

Ihe district has an e^Ltensive front on two rivci^, and there 
nroati)rapntoyer300 villages subject to. river aetiou. F.ulcfl itiISS■" 
relating to tlie imposition, remission and mhiction of assessment 
were sanctioned by the I’lnancial Commissioner in 1915. ErieHy 
they provide for the assessment according to quality of land 
eitJiernot cultu'ated at Settlement or not producin'^ a*’" Seltle 
inent Mimj tea in cunsidtrabb- areas fit for grains or sale 
but subsquentlT brought under cultivation or found to vieUl suoii 
^essable A/»n; tea. Similarlv when land assessed to revenue 
18 earned away or is rendered unfit or deteriorates the assessment 

firing Mtlement of land the assessment on wliicli Las since been 
remitted. Aieasurements are made aiinuaEv. Snecial rates jq 
higher pitoh than «»06e approved for the rest of tiie district ap¬ 
ply to villages in the near neighboiuhood of Lahore ^ 

In accordance with the orders of Govornment tor the general 
organisfition of famine preventive measures and to rct^ulaie 
pnt of suspensipnnd remissions, all I he estates of tie dWrie?«™“* 
have bwn caret.iliy classified according to their liability to or 
immunity from the results of bad harvests and a sclieme^for the 
management of Secure and Insecure Areas duly approved by l e 
Iinancial Commissioner has been drawn up which is nrinted a! 
Appendix VIT to the Pinal Settlement Koport. life e ls no 
whole circle or tract in the district that can ^be called Wore 


CHAPTEH 
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St'Cure lutd 
Itucoure 
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and Llie dBitinctiou betiV4>cn tlie secure and the insecure is often 
technical mtlier than real. Certain villai^es in each circle where 
weakness exists hare been ^nped in two classes A and B, ac- 
eordini^ as they are ordinarily insecure (AV, or ordinarilv sec Lire 
hut may recjiiire suspciisiuiis after two or more successive' failures 
of harvest ( Bj, The sum total under both classes is only 129 
out of the l,26S cultivated villages of the district TJie riverain 
tract* arc iiaturatly the we;iki‘St, being unprotected by permanent 
c-anal irrigjTtion and liable to mitural calamities such as floods; 
foldings moreover rjrt^ small and Mie people arc more or less used 
to snspcnsions and remissions, TJie spring fiarvcst is throughout 
the district hy Car the more iiiii>ortant and tiio practice has 
always been to await its result l>cfore ]noj>oslng suspensions as 
the result, of the foregoing i)anger rates have been 

framed whicli supply, hy comparison with the incidence of tJic 
revenue ingtalnient per aore of matured crops, an index to th(> 
necessity for suspensions. 


Tilt- following statement compares the total value of all 
assignments at various |)eriQds : — _ ^ 


ItiiatL 

lly ufiFU’AHmii^ni 

Prior to this 
SettiyinOiit, 

By now 
^sseRsment. 

1 



4 

KnAUr 

(IhiiniAn 

f^ahoTt? 

Tola] Digtrirt 

lti*i 

15,SI>0 

it.aiii 

82,111 

Rfi. 

LljGU) 

Rs« 

8,62 a 
1:^078 
09.117 

1,12,211 

04428 

LSL8I8 


The progressive decline in the ^ aluo of iL^signmonts in two 
fahsiis is due ^iiily to resumption for breach of conditions to ‘ 
the expiiy of life-grants and to the discovoiy of tfie nnautlioriWd 
enjoyment hy jagiraftrs in a few cases of iifihTi-jmrtn. The rise 
in V nine in the third fah^il, Lahore, was the result of the en- 
liaiicement in the demand on lands Iioth rural and urban in the 
near neighboiu^hofxl of Uhore, two jdffsrs in particular hein«' 
hea^y gainei’B, rr^., those held hy the BMi family and by the 
inumclimljty of Lahore. Only a very few r-asus were hrou4fc to 
light in which use eouUl he made of the power to make over to 
the owners of the village, unaasessed, to treat as thev mi^^ht see 
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fit, after rt stimpJioM^ants from noverninent, petty Uafii? chapter 
of a smaller value than Rs. 20 released for life or tor the term of 
Settleuient. Hi 5 c<rfUn»u» 

■In tbe case of <?rants for the maiiiUimiiee of iiislitutioRS, 
single managers are wlierever possible now entered instead of 
a number of shareliolders. a fact wbieh shmikl reduce the 
her of disputed succession cases aid promote cfTiciency of 
management. Ko new nssignmonts were eroatetl at Settlement. 

dlie follow ing is list of tlio more important nssignmonts. ** 
mention of some of Mliieh is made in Chapter DC (Leadint^ 
families) \ & 



Naifte of assignerj.^ 

Pr^iaent v?ilue 

(nouiii!) yf 

assignment 

Kniitir 

1 

* 

llsshlieg Sicigli of TiKlrpur ,,, 

.MuhnrAjH of Kap^li^tl■aI^i 

Tfie Kan Imr Shrine 

S. WaryAm Singh of Algon 

Hb. 

3,000 

l,fi00 

' 1,100 
1,100 

riiiinidu 

S. ilardiiil Singh of BahnvA! 

*S( I'.itch Siiig}i Aiid S, JiiAndn Siaglj of 
Lahoro. 

The BhAi Pberu Shrine 

2,000 

5,000 

2,100 

Luliorc 

The Mnriieipal Committeei Lahore . ' 

RhAi llanliAi Singh and otherB 

Pandit KnilAs ^Ylth 

Raja itateh Singh of Shcfcliiipura 

The MaliArAja of Kapdrlhab 

D. R. DiwAn Niireiula/ NAtli 

OjMr’an Kighan Kielionc 

So<Ihi Sher Singh 

The Kamae Slmne' 

The .Xfanak Shrink 

The IJ mlion R utu S lin no (A 1 n ritsar) 

S. GnbAr Singh 

av-.»._ ■■ ■■■ 

45,700 
0,000 
40 Co 
0,300 

4,000 

2,000 

3.100 
IS ,000 

2.100 
1.100 
1,200 


•Notb.—I iicladi(i{f %ilfiig« In faAjil 


Section D.— Miscellaneous Revenue, 

, general collections of revenue are tn 

be found in Table 44, wliere it vvill be seen that easily the mnst 
important m this district is the Canals’ Direct Revenue “ Till 
canals irngabmg the district are the l/ower Bari Doab Canal, the 
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Upper Pari Dt>ah Canal, the Lower Cheiiab Canal and the Sullej 
Inundation Canals, The rates of the dues levied ou these canals 
will be found in Chapter II — II. 

Figures for E^ccbe revenue, with a list of the liquor shops 
in the district, are given in Table 41 of Volume 13. Lahore 
has no distillery within its limits, but o^viug to its large European 
population imports a large amount of foreign spirit and urines. 
There wore jn 11314*15 fourteen licenses for the wholesale vend 
of imported spirit and wine.3 and fermented malt liquors, a nnm- 
her only equalled' by Simla; and the 21 licenses granted for 
retail sale to hotels, clubs, refreshment rooms and dflk bunga* 
lows was only exceeded by Rawalpindi. There were 16 shops 
licensed to sell imported spirits and wines and fermented malt 
liquors hy re^il 49 similarly licensed for native spirits. 38 for 
methylated spirits, 72 for opium and poppy heads, :55 for medical 
opium, 23 for charas and bhang^ I for bhangf only. 12 persons 
were licensed to sell coc^no, and out of a total of 15,341 grains 
of cocaine sold to the public, 7,627 were sold in Lahore, 

A special campaign against illicit distillation was commenc* 
ed in October 1914 in Lahore amongst other districts. Its 
efTicacy is shown by the following statement 




NunsKR or PEsaojfS 

Amount of 

finoB iinpOB- 

ed* 

1 

Amount 
resraols Jie- 
tribiit-ed. 


Yjiar. 

Arrefted. 

Convict¬ 

ed 

ti¬ 

ed. 

* 

1 


8 

4 

a 

6 

UilOuH 

I- ■ 4 

78 

61 


Rs, 

R If. 

1,9415 

101 LU 

•* 

115 

104 

sl8 

5,0 tfi 

L8i-a 




49 

28 

. 8,las 

1,296 

I- 


88 

77 

44 

M70 

081 

tH4 ! 5 



67 

48 

i 

1,988 

2,602 
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It will he seen that iinprisonment has been substituted for fin- *7®** 

ing as a pmiislimcTit to a great extent, and tbe S 5 ''stem of rewaixls ^ 
encouraged* Moreover JUimharda^B have been dismisaotl where 
they liav^e failed to report illicit distillation* The system has also coFanunwi. 
been started with success by which liquor is sold to the cus- 
tomers in sealed bottles. This lias been found to diminish 
rowdyism in the liquor shops. 

The revenue collected from judicial and non-judicial stamps 
is also shoTsui in Table Tbe revenue from stamps is one that is 
rapidly inereasing, and it is interesting to note that, but for a drop 
in the receipts for 191^-15 due to the dislocating effects of the 
war, the revenue from non-judicial is mcimsing faster than that 
from judicial stamps, a phenomenon which seems to point to the 
conclusion that commerce is outstripping litigation in Lahore. 

Tlie number of stamp-vendors has increased from 148 in 1911-12 
to 182 in 1914-15* Stamp-vendors were allowed Es. 9,070 dis¬ 
count in tlie later year* 

Income-tax is another rapidly growing source of revenue in 
the Lahore Bistriefc* Better asse^ment in the last few years has 
more than doubled the receipts, llie figures show that from 
1900-01 to 1906-07 the increase in revenue was only Ks. 34,016, 
while from 1906-07 to 1914-15 the increase has been Ra. 1,82,464. 

A special rCA'ision was held during the latter year iu Lahore 
w'hioli resulted in an increase of tlie final demand under part IV 
by Es* 6,000* Although a fair number of tbe smaller assesseea 
ceased to he assessed after the inquiry, yet the net result was a 
substantial increase, 

Ei'gistration revenue is alao increasing in Lahore and fuller 
details of the registration w'ork of the district are to be found in 
Table 37 * 

In spite of a slight rise in the last thi-ee or four yeJirsj^^^ 
theloc^l rate on the other liand can on the whole liardly be said 
to be eitheir increasing or decreasing. 


Section E. — Local and Municipal Government. 

TI 10 w'orkiug of tbe various local bodies in the district is 
showm in Tables 4o and 46 of the Statistical Volume B. 

The constitution and powers of the Lahore District Board 
are those of most bodies constituted under Act XX of 1883 ,c^^^iot, 
Tbe Deputy Commissioner is President. The proportion 

DD 
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CEIAPT£B 

m.-B. members nominated and elected, from eaeb tnh6{i is 

Lo^Enrt foUo>>iiig table : - 

Hoiaeipa] 


CoDEtitatioi] 
aiul pavifTi, 


Ihcomfl and 
eirpendtkare. 


NuUBEk or M^BEItS, 


Tam. 

Esr->o^ciQ. 

1 1 

!Nonn'i3at«l. 


Lolioro 

S 

% 

7 

KaaijT 

2 

mm-k 

1 

Cbdni^ii]: 

1 


7 1 


Total. 


14 




The ex--o^c{<} members are at present the Deputy Com- 

missioner (President), Personal Assistant to tlie Deputy Com- 
missioner (who is also Secretoiy), the TJistriot Inliector of Schools, 
the R^enue Assistant, the Siib-Dmaional Officers, Kasur, and 

the'Irno^V^'^ B* - w nominated members at present are 

the Hon We Eai Baliadur Bam Saran Das and Rai Bahadur 
hianman^s, 1 ubiic Prosecutor. Tlie tenure of office of all 
members is limited to three years The elected members each 
represent a circle. The possession of land pavimt Rs. i>-;5 4 
local rate in a circle is the qualification for electorship. Hither¬ 
to keen TOmpetition has been the exception rather than the rule; 
in the elections of 1914, there ivere two disputed contests, 13 
members were returned unopposed, and 4 places were lilled by 
nomination b«:a^ no candidate came forward. Jleetincs are 
1 l^ol'ore, but sometimes at 

la ™*<'e faii-s are in progress 

1 be atteiitonce K generally good and has improved since the 
practice of psjmg trsvelling allowance toJIcmbera was start^. 

coir, *!'? H'^**'*^ naturally depend upon its in- 

^dvarLF m.-.?.^!revenue), grants from Government 

fercW T from education, arboriculture. 

Lienicad^ nflvn^^i roughly two lakhs. The 

caI VolumrB Table -16 of the Statisti- 

cai \ oiume B Education ” includes the maintenance of an in- 

dhdnTLd Sm schools, vk., Baghbinpura, Pa- 

hnd '^ants to 1« ""I (W* and girls), 

and grants to 18 pmnte schools; the number of schools is nTpidly 
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increaKiii;^, Out b restricted hj lack of fimcb and tfie difficut/ 
of providing trained teachers. Under tlie hoad Jiltxlical ” comes — ' 
the upkeep of dlspensariea at Ali Rajcaabad, Slialidara, Kbdlra, 

Khudidn and Pattoke and contributions to three Jfimeipal dis- GovSJJimC, 
peiisaries, ciz., Kasdr, Clitinian and Patti, and 5 private and Gov- — . 
eruniont dispensaries, pk , tliose at V'^aliga, Clarkabad and at the 
Ijady Aitchison ajid !Mayo ITospitala, and the maintenance of 
lunatics, vaeeination, plague and other unforeseen charges. Public 
works account for a large sum annually t there are in the dis¬ 
trict under the District Board 3C miles of metalled and some 
600 miles of uimietaUetl road. One of the most important of 
tJie minor lieads of expenditure is the Yeterinaiy; there are 
Veterinary dispensaries at lOihna Jv'au, Chunifin and Kasiir and an 
Itinerating Veterinai:y Assistant with his bend-iiuarteFs at Eaja 
dang ; cattle-breeding I'eceives encouragmenfc by the inirehase of 
hulls from Ttissar, which ai-e frequently sold to ^anibiddr8 at half 
price ; thei^^ are also 15 Distriet Board stallions located at itu- 
diura, Lulidni, Saltoke, iliinak, Xaulattar, Lahore, Patti, Rni- 
wind, lAuhna Xau, Ka.sdr andChunidn; the horse and cattle 
faii-s of the district arc at Xalina Nau, Pattoke and Kasur, and 
there ore several ounor fairs. Civil Works includes tlie planting . 
arid maintenance of roadside trees j somo 200 miles of road nio 
already lijuxl with trees and extensions are being made annually. 

The Lahore District contains four mutiicipalities, viz.. La- Mmticii.ni.tiM 
bore, Kasur, Cbunidn and Khem Karn and four notified ureas 
(or toAvns with a population of less tlian ten thousand iiihahitants 
for wiiicli it is inexpedient to constitute regular municii>alities), 
viz,, Klmdian, Patti, Padhanaand Pattoke. 

The Lahore ilunicipal Committee is of the first class and uhox<i 
was constituted by the Punjab Government in 1867. 

The boundaries of tlio municipality were fixed by Punjab of 

Government Notification No. 138, tlated'the 21st March 1885, 
subsequently amended by Notifications Nos. 713 and 11-1, dated 
tbe 24th September 1888 and lOtli Pebruary 1913, respectively. 

The total jHJpulation of the area, within municipal limits as found 
at the census of 1911 was 210,271 

The municipal committee consistss of 30 members, 10 of ^ 
whom are nominated by Government and the rest elecle<l. The "" ^ ” 
Deputy Commissioner for the time being is the e.x^qffkio Presi¬ 
dent of the committee. For election purposes ihe mimicipality 
is divided into four uards. 

p'or adniinistrative purposes the City including the Landar"^*^^"^ 
Bazar is divided into eight wards, cacli in charge of two Members, 
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one Muliaminadan and tlie other Hinduj Anirkali and the village® 
included in the municipal area are In charge of tliree {tup 
Muhammadan and one Hindu) Members j .the Civil Station is 
divided in tour uards and is in charge of four European 
Members. 

The work of the committee Is carried on by a separate sub¬ 
committee for each of the following branches, (1) Finance, 
(2) Public Works Department, (3) City, (i) Civil Station, 
(5) Public Health, (6) Education> Business Bye-laws for the 
conduct of the work of the committee were published iu Punjab 
Government Notification No. 10, dated the Slsfc January 1013. 

The chief fiinctiona of the munieipality are control over 
construction of buildings, registration of births and deaths, 
supervision of slaughter-houses, markets and burning and burial 
grounds, the licensing and controlling of hackney carriages plying 
for liire, the registration and supervision of dangerous and 
offensive trades, and encouragement of vaccination operations. 

The only taxes levied by the municipal committee are the 
octroi and w heel taxes. According to the figures of 1913-14, octroi 
yielded a gross income of Its. 8,42,050, or about of the 

income of the mimicipality. The articles taxed arc grouiJcd 
under nine different classes of the octroi schedule sanctioned by 
Punjab Governinent Notification No 320* dated the 30th April 
1913. The incidence of the octroi tax iu 1913-14 vyas Rs. 3-0-0 
per head of population. Through trade is not taxed in the 
mimicipality at all. [ Vide Appendices C and D. ] 

The other sources of income are fees from schools and 
licenses, sale-proceeds of niglitsoll and sewage water, rents 
of municipal land, shops, and Uaras (platforms erected in tmnt 
of priyate houses on municipal land), tehbdsdri and iakhi ponh 
(fees levied on hawkers and vendora for the use of municipal 
land to supply their goods), fines and Government grants. The 
total income of the municipality from all sources in the finan¬ 
cial y(?ar 1913-14 was lls. 10,88,38'J. The expenditure during 
the year ending 31st March 1914 was ns follows :-** 


GcnK‘ral adminleLratian and coilectic^DS ... 

Ks. 

... 

PiibUc BJifetT 

... fl7,5a8 

PiihJiD bfal t h an si cod v^eniGnee 

... 6,eS),€86 

Public Inatnictioo 

. 4y,a5b 

Contributions ... 

... 1J03 

MiBccllaueoue 

... 67,fiU 

Total 

... 9,9^,137 
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^ eujoyetl a . municipal water-supply since 1882. chapter 

Details iH re^ai^ fco large sclieuics for tlie extension of the water ^ 
supply, ^wage disposal, electric liglding and widening of streets Lfl^^d 
are aoti^ m Section P.—Public Works. Iteceut improvements n 
made m the Shahdlmi. Rang Malial, Said Jlitiia and Jauro Mori 
Baziirs liayo reliei ed the congestion of tlie roads caused ))v m heeled ''’in* “/im, 
traffic. Since the appointment of the Health Officer there has ^ 
been a marked improvoment in the sanitation of t!ie to«-n, but a 
good deal is still required to be done in tills direction. 

1* ybich is of f iie 2ud gi-ade, was esIabJish- 

^ fii:ed by Punjab Government 

Rotificatiou >0, lO^u S, dated 18th August of the .same year, 
llio total i^opalation of the municipal area is 24,783* There are 15 
members, 10 of whom are elected and 5 noininatefl. TJie Suh- 
Diyisional Oflieer of Kasur is President ex ofpcio. ¥or ad¬ 
ministrative purposes the nmnicipality is divided into 10 wards 
each m charge of a single member. There are three penuauent 
sul>L*onimittees, i?i^., financial, Public Works and Sanitary the 
hrst tw;o consisting of 6 members oacli and the third oh four 
The chief functions of the municipality are the registering of 
births and deaths, and the control of construction of buildim^°anrl 
cattle-ponnd arrangements. Octroi is the only fax levied 
income m 1G14-15 amounting to Hs. 87,000 raund Tlie other 
purees of income are realisations from pounds, revenue derived 
from niimicipal property, grants and contributions and miV 
ccllaueous. The total income of 1914-15 was 11s, 1,11919 and 
the total expenditiu'c for the same period Es, 1,11.518. * The 
chief of jmblic utility carried out within recent years has 
been the drainage of the separate portions of the mimiJipal area 
known as Lots Assam Khan and Fateh Din Kban. 

lit. ** i ‘I'® 2nd Cla^ and ivas establislied, 

bke Kasur, in IhSo, its boundaries being fixed under tbe same''""’‘''"‘“J’- 
not fication. flie population is 7,151, There are 13 members 
8 elected, 1 nonuimted and 3 ea officio. Tlie Sub-Bivisional 
_ ffleer of K^ur is M-o_^eio President. The creation of wards 
u under contemplation. Tlie sub-oommittees are identical with 
th^ m Kasur and each consists of four members Oefr™ 
is the only tax levied, and the other sources of income are, broadly 
those d^nbed in the ease of Kasiir, The total income anti 
expenditure for lOU-15 were Rs. 31,000 and Rs. 23,000 r^l 
pecfii ely. ^o large work has been carried out in recent years 
A WHter-supply scheme is under consideration. ' 


in 1863 


constituted K'™ K.-n 

503. The population of the mummpal area is 5,733, Municipality 
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chapter committee consists of f> raemliera, 2 iioTi\inated (includiii!^ one 
of the Kainhoh owners), and i elected. The Tah^aiflar of 
Lo»i ani Kasiif is cx officlo President* There arc permanent suh-coinmit- 
ooTtrtimenl, foT Finance, Sanitation and Public Works. Octroi is the 
—— only lax levied. The total income tor 19115 was Ks, 13.653 
MaXipSuy* ami the total expenditure Ks. 13,500. A draina^ sclieme is in 
* contemplation. 

KimdLin The notified area bad tlie status of a municipality frem 

xoiiiiMi Area. |;q 2913 j the Punjab Government notification constitut¬ 
ing the notified area ivas No. 459, dated 21st Juno 1913* The 
population of the area is 2,988. There are 5 members, all 
nominated, of, whom 2, cis*, the TahsUdar of Ghunian and tlie 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon of KlnidMn sit ex nfficio. The committee 
controls the conslrnction of buildings, and the registration of 
births and deaths and arranges for the assessment, recovery and 
expenditure of taxation, and other income. There is a tax, 
imposed hy Punjab Government Notification No. iOi, dated 21st 
June 1913, on professions and trades, which yieldetl Rs. 1,069 
in 1911-15. The total incomo for the year 1911-15 was Rs. 2,223 
and the f etal expenditure Rs. 2,114 The drainage of the area 
has been ilie chief work of recent years* 

piitii aotifiid Patti was a municipality from 187-4 till 1912-13, when it 
AM«. Inx^ame a notified ari?a. Its boundaries were fixed by notiiiea- 
tions dated the 25th September 1912 and 3rd Itay 1913. The 
totnl p^)puLation ot the area is 7,987* The committee consists 
of 5 niciuburs api>ointod by tho Commissioner, tlie T<thsild(tr 
of Knsur being ex efficio President* Tiie committee e.xereLses 
under tlie -Mmiicqail Act functions siiulUr to tliose of other notified 
area.s* The only tax levied is tJie personal tax, which yielded 
Rs* 3,900 during 1913-1-1, Other sources of income are conser¬ 
vancy, school fees and boarding fees, dispensary fees, pounds, 
slaughter-houses, and Governmont grants, the total income 
amounting to Rs* 8,990* The total expenditure u ns lis* 8,578, 
of which, school establishniputs, dispensjiries and conservancy 
astahlishment were the most important ciiarges. Tiic construc¬ 
tion of drains, the paving of the streets, and improvements to the 
hospital are contemplated- 

Xt.ii- Pattoke was created n notified area in 1909, lioundaries 
fiedArfu. fixed luidor Punjab Government Notification ilated 9tii 

J uly of the same year. The population of the notified area is 
1,880. There are five memhm, all appointed by the Gommission- 
- er, and the Colony Naih is ex-oj^cio President* Th® 

Committee exereise all the powers provided by the 3Iimicipa[ 
Act in conuection with the .sontrol and sanitation of imildingfi^ 
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E^. 7,262, nearly hair of \vlucK eoRsisted of contributions from Pm 

Rs'sS^"* purposes, and of total <-M>endituie 

fi«i iVrpa, 



Axtia. 


frtf. --- «iiVMWJiicu III lyj. i-io to Its, 743 rrti 

total income for til© samo 3''ear was Es 77{j H,na h „ + /, ^ 

ponditure Rs. 720. A scheme f^ thf 

notified area lias Ijeen completed. ^ ' ‘Inimage of tlie 

Section F,— Public Works. 

Ihe Euihlin^ and Roads Btnuch of the Jhddif, w^k.\ ts 
prtment places the District of Lahore in ^prU B©- Hnaakes 

m ct,ar 5 .e of an E.ccutiro Engine^. 

all the Uuildiags at the ^ “ il'llT* """ 

exr.eption of the lunatic osv’luiu and the iiils: n.,i i i ^ 

ly conslnietofl the followinff iinportant ^ 

mal School and -Alcdical Sc^ ^ ‘"® ^''”- 

Douse for them, built in 1904 .fiLp:.-,™. Boarding 

Public ’i^orks Secretariat, built in lOoV^Quo^'* A, 

I- 

n.mt.rnX°S„®,£lS 5 ” 5 “S "S ''! ..«1 

quarter and the main lin^ of clf^n “ 

Graiid Trunk Ro«l bSet «« 

•station roads. " ““'I I.^lK>re) and the 

tral 3 l, "‘f 

stitnfe and the General Pmt and Teiegi-aplf Offices* ' 
the p 3 r 3 “’tSJS ciffi“tatf„r“" 7 '’'r ■"‘P™'-"'' 

.-itblooHiatW During the last Slf SnC'jf 
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CHAPTER, been paid to old bviildings of liistorieal interest. Nurjalian's 
Tiw. Shdlickm has been restored, tlie work bein" assisted by 

PabUcWorLsa miinifioent contribution from the .MnbivAjab of Biirduim ; 
“ p. pumping plant ba& been set up on the old wells at the Slmlamnr 
and Sbahdam Gardens to supply u ater for tlie fountains and 
- lauTis; the thick groudh of trees in the ITazuri H;igh round the 
marble Bar^idari of Mahdrdjab Ilanjit Singh has been TemoA^fKl 
and the quadrangle re-arranged in grass plots and flower beib with 
water-channels and fountains ;and the necessaTy repair and resto¬ 
ration work is being executed in mast of the old buildings In the 
Port of Lahore. 

Lahon) II The Second Lahore Division has two Sub-Divisions in the 

piriiian, dLstrlct bcsidcs the two Sub-Divisions of Amritsar and Gurddspur 
outside it- The Lahore Sub-Divisions are the special Ravi 
Bridge Sub-Division for the construction of the new road bridge 
and “ A ” Suh-Divkiou* which is charged with the maintenance 
of the section of the Grand Trunk Road from Lahore to AttariT 
and with the maintenance of certain Government buildings 
and ^Ia]or Works. ThcacquisitiorLof land and its preparation for 
a construction on a large scale of residences for C<n netted Govei'n- 
ment Officers and the irrigation of the mounds in the Agii-Horti¬ 
cultural Gardens by means of stonigo tanks and by an AsbCord 
tube and cenlrii'ugal pump driven by the local electrical supply 
are the most note n oVtby of the works in hand or lately carried out. 

The Kjnu Thc King Fjdward Memorial Division is a special one formed 

K4warj Me- in .\laT ifJ12 to deal with the King Edward Ifemorial and the 
Uivt- ^Yorks'arising directly oiibof it, and the cstahlishment employed 
varies of nec&ssity with the actual amount of construction work 
in Iiand from time to time. 

The Memorial takes tiie form of an ev tension of the ilayo 
Hospital and Albert Victor group of buHdingSi and the erection 
of a new ^ledicul College w ith a separate Pathology, Physiolo¬ 
gy and Hygiene Block, the extension of the Materia .Medica and 
Anatomy Blocks, a large Nurses' Home, a Students’ Hostel, 
' Stalf Quarters and Private Patients’ Boards, a Steam Laundiy 
and a cold Storage Block as well as Servants* Quarters, etc. etc, 
lu addition to the land specially acquired by the Committee, the 
Provincial Government made over the valuable Veterinaiy Col¬ 
lege site to pro vide the necessary rofim for the new buildings, 
and :it tlie same time undertook to meet all T^ecurring charges 
in connection with the OEilarged institution. The handing over 
the Vetciinaiy College site nect'ssitated the building of a new 
\'cterinary College. This has been locatiMl on Tapp Koad, and, 
togetiier witli a Students' Hostel to accommodate 20fl students, 
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teing the Coljpgo on Lahore Road, has been estimated to eost chapter 
imt under 10 lakhs, ilie Government Press compound had to 
be aimesed m order to find room for the largo Eostel, and a much Pubiirworia 
enlarged jiross ovhich is the last link on the chain) has been built — 

m a much more convenient site immediately behind tlie Civil 
Secretariat. uhi- 

licfiT.™ Electric Supply Company, ivho ivorc granted a Ei«iric.i 

litense to supply the electric energy to tlic public and Govem- 
ment within the municipal area of Lahore, having coiumenced 
Acir supp^ in November 1912, the appointment of a Government 
Electrical Inspector, with hesid-qmirters at Lahore, to control the 

'“'s created 

wTth effect Irom the 2nd December 1912. Later on, besides Ida 
duties a.s Lluctrica! Lispector for the wiiole Province (be execu¬ 
tion and maintenance of all the electrical works at head-nuar- 
_era was given to this oflicor. Almost all the Government huihlincs 
m Lahore have been provided witli electric fans. Electric pumiis 
tor irri^tion purposes have boon iirovldcd in certain huildinis 
and at Queen Mary s College, where a sewage pump lias also hem 
lately installed lu connection with thoir septic tank. Lai^Jc iu- 

fWoVi'T “’’vIMward .VIemorial 

Hospitals, consisting ot lights, fans, lifts, and pumps, and Mmous 

other taniLs of medical apparatus worked liv electricity Tile 
now Government Press will be driven entirely by 'electric 
motors, and is further provided witli electric Itglite and fans. 

Irrigation io!e.ti™ 

Department, ois., the Upper Jkiri 
Doab (winch includes not only the Upper Biiti Doiib Canal hut 

the I^pper Sutlej Inundation Canals,,' the Lower Ihiri S and 

gatio^wmrk »» a major irri- 

*1 cirele, with iiead*fluarter.s at Amritsar, is reDresentpd fn 

Bdrf Doih* Divisions, via. the 2nd, 3rd and 4itii of the Upper i«"t& 

the Unner *???’•"?“* ‘‘^.^ead-quarters at Amritsar and by 

Of .Division, with head-iiuarters at ilontgomorv 

wU R t’^osub-divisionsof the 2..d Division only one. ois., UahoL a n- ■ ■ 

strict Cantouments, / included’in 

^tnef. IJie^main works earned out m the last 20 vears are thp. 
eoustrueti^ of a new distributarj, m., the Kaura. the remodelliac^ 

and the exteusion of two, includin"- tJie im- 
^ Extension. Five new minora also have Ijeen 

^ swl>-_divisions of the 3rd division, Bedhiii 

nd Ehamba, iiave their head-quartera in the district. Great 
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activity has been shown in this Di\'i8ion in the last *20 years, as 
* will ap|>car from the following table : — 

PuWle Worlu. - - - 


2od Oiruioti. 


4kb Diruion. 


Up|»r Satisj 
DirUion. 


Constructed 

Remodelled 

Exten.de<l 


Brunches. 

Distribu¬ 

taries. 

Minors. 


2 

34 

.. 

2 

1 

I 

8 



The -Ith Division supplies a considerable area in the K:isur 
tahsU. There are two sub-divisions—the head-quarters of both of 
which are outside the district—one at Raya and the other at Jan- 
diala. There has been no fresh construction on a large scale, but the 
number of new minors added is no less than JO. The Upper 
Sutlej Inundation Canals form a separate 8ub-di\usion of tlie 
Upper Rari DoAb Canal Circle. Only one of the 3 sub-divisions, 
vi3., Mamoke, has its head-quarters in the district. The more 
important works executed since settlement have been the con¬ 
struction of the Paklioke Distril)utary and the XainwAl Branch of 
the Katora ; five minors Iiave been added. 


circle has its head-quarters at Lahore. Of the two 
** Divisions, wj., the 1st and 2nd, part of wliose area falls witliin the 
i3n.i DrUio... District, only one, mz the 2ud, supplies any irrigation. Neither 
of the two sub-divisions lias its head-quarters in the district. The 
small area irrigated by the Gugera Distributary and its dependent 
Alpa .Minor and by the Main Canal direct is included in the 
Satghara Sub-division with head-quartere at Satghara in the 
Montgomery District. The entire Lower Ikiri Doab Canal is 
new, the original project and estimates having been sanctioned in 
f, 1905. The w ork has commenced in 1906 and finished in 1913. 
The chief works carried out, besides the excavation and con¬ 
struction of the Main Canal, with connected road and foot 
bridges, syphons, and its Branches, were the training works 
erected upstream of the w'eir to keep the river under control, and 
last, but not least, the level crossing consisting of an inlet fall, 
which admits the water brought down by the Upper Chenab Canal 
to the river, a low* weir surmounted by steel gates across its entire 
length for the regulation of the river supplies and a canal regulator 
to admit supplies into the the canal. 

The circle has its head-quarters at Lahore. The narrow belt 
• of countrv follow iug the right bank of the Ravi in the Ohdnian 
which is irrigated falls within two Divisions, the 4th, 
with head-quarters at Lahore, and thcoth, with head-quarters at 
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Gujranwdla. The irrifirated area of the Uh Division lies in two chapter 
sub-divisions Marh and Man^tanwrila and that of the 5th 
Division in one sub-division only. Muridke, but none of these Ar®y. 
three have their head-quarters in this district. The canal was i k. i~ 
very lately constructed. About a mile and a half of the main c[rei. 
channel is m the Lahore district, which .also comniiges the follow- 
v" distributaries, viz. So. 7 1. (Sikhanwala). the Direct Minor, 

^o. I. L-l’-R (Man-tWiiwala) and Xo. It U. (SayadwdlaL 

Section G.—Army. 

The only military stations in the Lahore DLstrict are laihoro An»y. 
Cantonment (known as MiiSii Mir till 190«) and Fort Lahore, 
the cantonment lies aliout t miles to the cast of the Civil Station 

and the fort IS just outside the city of lahoro to the' north and 7 

miles distant from the cantonment. 

iMiliore Cantonment is the hoad-qiiurters of the 3rd (Lahore^ 

Division, and Ijefore the outbreak of the European war the 
iT.iiTison consisted of the following troops 

1 Koyal Horst. .Artilleiy .Aminiinition 1 Battalion, British Infan- 
i-oiuiiin. 

n.-a.l^uartj,n., Rot.I Fiol,l ,trtil|.rr 1 In.lian Cai-alia- Rr^jiment 

i B...X‘Koy., Kieh, .rtnLrv. I 
There are also stMioned at the Rintonmeiit 4 Mule Cadres. 1 
Camel Corps 2 Half Troops Army Transport Bullocks, 1 Company 
Army Hospital Corps, .and 1 Company Army Bearer Corps. ' 

The gareLson of Fort Lahore consists of a detach men! of 
Ounners and of British Infantry from the Battalion in tlic caii- 

tonmeiit. Tlie Supply Reserve DepOt of the .3rd Dirision is also 
located in the Fort. 

There are also the followmg Volunteer Corps in LalioreVoia.t„ 
Pun^i) Li^ht Horse, Htud-quarter*, and one squadron. 

Punjab \oIuntter Hcad-quartvrs and 3^ companies 
North-A^ cstem Railway Volunteer Rifles, on»> Battalion. 

The following is a brief description of each Corps: — 

The Pan jab Lipht Horse was raised at liuhore in 189.3 bv Mr ArHmP 
(,rey who was the fin*t Commandant. At first the Corps, whiJh is ‘xeAnilt^ 
entirely from huro|x.ans, eonsistotl of about 50 members. The numl>er of m 
lieni now amoun^ ^42.3 efficients. As the Corps increaseil, mlditional trooM 
were fom.eil at P^hAwar, Rawalpindi and .Amblila. The p«^nt or^nSu 
IS a Northern Sqmulron, comprising the Peahtwar, Riiwalpindi^Khewra 
Lyal I pur, &•., troops with its heail-quarters at Rawalpindi, and a Southern’ 

Squadron comprising the Uhore, Amhiila, ^Fontgomery, &c trooL w h S 
head-quarters at Delhi, I^hoie l^eing n-taintd as the 
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The Battalion \vm fomecl at Lahore in 1860, the first Commandant bein" 

_’ Colonel A. A. Roberta, C. B. Out of 15^ Commnies, 3^ (A., B., C. and 

Police and and St. Anthony's \ Company^ are at Lahore which also contains the head- 
quarters, and a portion of reserve Company. The stren^h of these companies 
is respectively 118, 110, 61 and 44, which is a great increase compared with 
the last few years. The Lahore reserve is 39 strong, and there are 19 officers at 
head-quarters. The Corps also possess a machine-gun section, a cyclist section 
and a small fleet of armoured motors. Cqnneeteil with it is the Roberta 
Volunteer Club, a fine building flunked by good |Mirwle and playing grounds, 
close to which are the Headquarters Office and the Armoury. 

The members of the Coq)8, wdiich has a *ind Battalion at Karichi, are all 
The 1st Battalion, with an enrolleil stn ngth on Slst 
March 1911 of 1,958, has its head-quarters at Lahore. The -Vgent of the North- 
Western Railway Lthe Commandant of the Corps and the Traffic Manager 
commands the Ist Lahore Battalion. 


Pmmjmi 

Volmmtttr 

Riflfi. 


iVortl-W*/#- 


Diitrlct 

Snperior Offl* 
ctf*. 


Reeraitmcnt. 


Number of 
Polir* Ste- 
tioos. 


luvpector*, 
Cun^Ulil** 
end Rond 
Police. 


Reilwajr 
Police- 
Superior O®- 

cer^ 


Section H.—Police and Jails. 

fa) The Lahore Di.strict forms part of the Central Range, 
which is in charge of the Deputy’ Inspector-General of Police, 
tvith head-quarters at Lahore. The Police force of the district is 
controlled by* a Superintendent of Police wth one"br more Assist¬ 
ants or Deputy Superintendents, one of whom is always in charge 
of the Kasur Suh-Divlslon with head-quarters at Kasur. 

The force is recruited mainly from the agricultural popula¬ 
tion of this and the surrounding districts. 

There are 25 Police Stations, 6 of which are in Lahore and 
the .suhurKs and 19 in rural localities. Police Stations according 
to their .size and criminality are in charge of one or two Suh- 
Inspectors, who, under the supervision of the Insi)ector and 
superior officers, are chiefly responsible for the prevention and 
detection of crime. They are aided by’ Zaildarsy Sufaidpof^hes and 
village watchmen. 

The strength and distribution of the force are given in Table 
47. There are 5 Inspectors at head-quarters who are in charM 
respectively of the Reserve (see helmv), city (intra-mural), 
Anrtrkali and Mozang, Naulakha and Muglialpura, and Canton¬ 
ments. Owin£^ to the e.vtension of tlie Railway Colony a new 
Police Station was opened in Muglialpura in 1914. -The district 
is divided into tliree Police Circles, the jurisdictions of which are 
conterminous \vith the tahstls. Each is in charge of an Inspector 
with his head-quarters at Lahore, Patti and Chuniin respectively. 
In addition to the Police Stations there are outposts at Nankdna, 
Devipura, Clianga Mfinga and Rdvi Bridge and a road post at 
Wdglia. 

The Superintendent, Railway Police, Southern District 
W’liose head-quarters are at Lahore, is in executive charge of the 
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Railway PoliTO of tho district, and the Itepiitr Inspector-General chapter 
of Police, Grinimal InvestigjiHon Department and Railnavs 
exercises administrative control. ‘ 

Tim Railway Police at T^aliore arc located in their own Police 
Lines situated on JlacLeod Rond, where recruits are trained and 
all miscellaneous work in connection with the interior economy 
the force is carried out. The linos include a large parade-sroiind 
quarter guard, magazine, armoury and clothing store, ten^sets of 
quartere for European .and Indian Upper Suliordinatos, separate 
married quarters and six Imrracks for head eonstahles and con¬ 
stables : these buildings Ix-loiig to. and are maintained in proper 
re|)air by, the North-Western Railway. At the Lahore Railway 
Station there is a Police Station built on the side of one of the 
platforms ; the sanctioned strength of the staff consists of one 
Inspector, three Euroiiean Sergeants, 3 Sub-Inspectors, 8 Dead 
Constables and 36 Constables. 

Outposts subordinate to the T^ahore Railway Police Station 
exist at lAalum* Uantonmeut Ea«t and West, Rdewind. Chdn<>a 
Manga, liadiimilwgli and Shahdara. A second Railway Police 
Station m the Lahore District is established at Kasilr. which has 
a strength of one Sub-Inspector, 3 Head Constables and 10 Con- 
stohles, with subordinate outposts at Kanganpur, Khcm Kam 
altoha and Patti. 


«) Ootpo*i4. 


Tliere i.s an armed reserve of one Sub-Inspector. 2 Head Con 
bles and 25 Constables, and a mounted force of one Sub-Insnec- ' 
, 4 Head Constables and 32 Mounted Constables Punitiva 
Its are esta'.lWiod in criminal villages as the necc^itv aris^ 


aaiUve 


stables and 25 mvrl n Polioo Forr* 

tor 

|)OSt 

There are at present 3 in tho district. 

Statistics of coi^izable crime are'given in Table 48. Tho d.<«- uo.of 
linger print system is largely used for the purpo8<‘ of istahlishiii ^ er.mnt. 
the identity of criminals and in rare cases has been found usefid 
as a means of detection. 

(6) The criminal tribes of the district with the niimher in 
each, registered under the Criminal T ribes Act, are given below 


1 . IkariA* 

3. Oatkait 

3 Pakhinira* 

4. StinaU 

r,. hbillunt 
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; Nanbpr 
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Xoiub#'r not i 
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the other tribes are more or less scattered. 
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‘Q 
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Tlw BonU1 
C^rnknl JujJ^ 

AcfiDinmiJHln' 

tiorj. 


(^) There are three jeils iit Lahore, the District, the 
Borstal Central anti the l^emale Jail. Formerly all three insti¬ 
tutions were iiiitler the n^anageineiit of tlie ssatiie SuporintonJunt, 
hut in ] 00!) ;i sejiarate Tudiaii Medical Service OlEcer was ap- 
poiiited to look after the fu'st two. Bacli jail has its oivn separate 
aibo nliuiit e esta 1 d isl i men t. 

The District Jail was converted on the 1st Apiil 191y 
from the Central .lail to the Di.'clriet Jail for the Lahore District. 
It reeeive-i all tlic male prisonei's of the Lahore District ami loiig- 
terin mah' prisoners transferred rrom almost all parts of the 
Puujjal}. It lias accommodation for i,428 prisoners ; tiie average 
daily population in lOl l- was, hoxvever, aetually 1,709. It cavers 
33 acres of ground and is built on the radiating principle, Tliere 
are two octagons cacli in efToct a separate prison irith its own 
worksliop, each of eight compaitments, radiating frrJiu a Central 
Watdi Tower; two sejiarato enclosiirBS contain" respectively lOP 
solitary cells and a Juvenile M ard with separate euhiclea j ther« 
IS also a small pri-son for Europeans. 

The health of the jail ])apulatien has Ijoen sati.sfactory since 
1391 when a tank supply w'as sulistitutcd for niiineroiis shallow 
wells ilistributed over the jail enclosure ivhich were a source of 
contamination. 

Prison iridustrieft consist of tlie weaving of Jdnnkuts and 
cloths of various kinds, potteiy, paper-making, the making of 
mat^i and floor cloths (daris), both of cotton and grass, weaving 
carpets of the Persian type and lithographic printing. There is 
a largo lithographic press fitted with express imvciiinos of best 
type : the work in tills department is done entirely Isy pr isoners, 
who print forms, circulars and registers for the Judicial Courts, 
dispeasaries ami gaols of the Province. The average not profit 
of the whole manufafdory for the year 1914 vriis Rs, 95,173. The 
cost of maintaining the Central Gaol in 1914 was Rs. 1,43,858 or 
Rs. 815 per prisoner. 

Tlie Borstal Central Jail is tJie old District Jail converted 
into a Central -Jail on the Boi'stal system for eoiiviotij from all 
over the Province between the ages of IB to 22, of the 
“ juvenile-adult" dess, w itii sentences exceeding four inonth.s, 
TJiere is afk'onimodatioa for 1,S0Q prisoners in 7 enclosm^ one 
of wiiich contains tlie old Distfict Jail ; tlirec more contain donlde- 
^oried cellular sleeping bari-acks, each with accommodation for 
50 cojiviots, and the remaining tlireLiare devote^i lo w orkshops and 
play-grounds. Arrangements for tJic mental, i>hy&ical and moral 
development of the prisoners^ which is the s^iecial feature of the 
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HfrsUl sv-steuij incilmia (i) iHstriictioii lo 'Who R’s ft;) ilrilU chapteh 
j^v imiastics anti and , H/) addret^s tVom teachers and 

Jireacliora ol' every erood leprasonted iiiuong the convicts on roll- EducaUon 
gion, toroperuncej &c. " i^raey. 

The jail has a good IdU ol' health; in 1014 tlie mortalitv 
rate ivas 19-68 pe>- mUk. " “■ 

The iiul list lies taught are those wJiich are likely to lie ol 
UBe to the prisoners alter release and Include tailoring, e;ir|>enti v/ 
gardening, tout-making, jnasou's v\ork, anti cloth, danSf fistmr, 
eariiet and chick ivouviiig* The total ex|)enditm^ on maintenance 
duiing the year 1011 was Its. 1 , 10 , . 80 , giving a cost per head 
lor maiuteuauce ol prisoners ol its* 81-0-5, 

Tho Luhoro Female Jail hiis aectanniodatioii tor Uld ijriisofiers, rciniii*- 
it recoives female long-term and lil'o prisoners transl'errod from 
all parts ol the Punjalj, and all tho lenude prisoners from the 
Lahore ]>islriet. In 1U14 it had an av erage daily popnlation 
ol 250, The industries carried on knittingj sewing, carding, &Cj 
are very iiisignilicant. The cost of its mainteuanec is Bs. 15,318 
or Its. 52-12-3 t>er prisoner per aim am. 

Section i,—Education and Literacy,^ 

(a) In Table 50 are given the main statisties relating to 
literacy, the standard of which in the Lahore District is nat urallv 
above the average of the Province hotli for men and women, 
this being particularly the case in tho.“e parts which are nearest 
to Lahore* The other hvo tahsth are not 011 the same plane 
as Lahore, wldcli both includes the bead^tuarters of Government 
liavi ig a Large number of offices, and is the focus of the main 
educational instilutions and of a large number of trading firms. 

Literacy is somewhat higher in Chdnilui than in liaaur tahsUt a 
fact which is explained by the larger proportion of non-agricul¬ 
turist among the land-owning tribes, the labours of Christian 
Missionary Societies and the df velopment of tw o new mandis 
with a prepondemtingly ILindu population* lu the matter of 
female education Lahore loads the province. Advancetl educa¬ 
tion fiour^hea among the City population of eveiy sect* Among 
the more important religions of the district, Hindus are w ell ahead, 
the percenta^'a of persons literate to total population being 
Hindua 14, Sikhs 0 and Muhammadans 3 * 

Lcaliore Is the head-tpuirtcrs of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Punjab ; for inspection pui posejs the diatriet lies within 
the Lahore Division and is controlled by the Divisional Ins]>ector 
of Schools. The luspectors of European Sohoola,aud the Chief 
Inspectress of Schools are also stationed at Lahore^ 
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(6) Eor tlie general outlmcs of prcseiit edueatbnal policy, 
for a sketeli of its development siiioe 1893-9i, and for any 
information of a character which is not Bpeeial to Laliore and 
the district, reference sliould be made to the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India» Punjab, Volume I, pages 133 to 14i3. 

Detailed statistical information ia given in Table 5l in 
regard to all the educational institutions of the district, which 
are oj^en to ijiS|>ection by the Education Department, their 
standard (whetlior Schools or Colleges, public or private, for 
either sex), and their management [whether Government, District 
or Municipal Board, aided or imaidetl)* The following state* 
ment, which further siunmarises those returns, shows that there 
are 422 Schools and Colleges of every Idnd, with a total number 
of 30,774 scholars :— 
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(i) Schools .—-Indigenous methods of education, 

as developed by Govornmentj are satisfactory. Indigenous aided 
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schwlfi are ?)oth for boys and girlsj and the total number is 36 
^'ith an attendance of 1,032 ; in all thefie reading, writing imd 
aritlinietic are tanght; the nearly rcrieed gmnt-in-aid rules, with 
improyement in the strale of rates, have given 
a tresh impetus to the starting of elementaiy schools iiy piivate 
agency* lljere is one PiiJtshtUa Sanskrit School * tlie PdUha 
schools, ten in number ^rith an attendance of 602, found iu 
towns and large villages ndth a preponderating Hindu element, 
impart instruction in Lande MahdjaJii writing and native 
accounts, l^ere are also 63 schools \ total attendance 1,140), 
mostly held in mosques, where the Quran is taught by rote. 

(**) ^ ^‘hnary ^chooi^.—^yn the 31st Itlarch 1614 there wore 
134 irim^y Schools for boys with S,551 pupils. Of these 8S 
schi^ls, with an aggregate roll of 5,344, are managed bv local 
bodies and the rest by private agency * The schools ivMcii liave 
not as yet como under the iuhuonce of the Education Denar£- 
menl number 61 with 2,307 pupils. 

(tit) iicooiuiary Schonls.-^The only directly State-marnan’ed 
institution is the Lahore Central Model Higli School fq* v.) 
and the rea^us for this are historical; most of the other institu- 
‘ions described in the detailed list below have Iieen established 
on the grant-in-aid system. In Lahore, as in the rest of the 
rrovihee, secondary education is an extension of the primary 
stage and the pupils proceed to the secondary course after going 
tliroiigh the primary, and often ^>^thout cliange of school* 
Sei^ondary education is either Anglo-vemaoular or vernacular, the 
latter, as a rule, not going beyond the middle stage, the studies 
being entirely conducted through the medium of Urdu, These 
vernacular secondar}- schools are a sort of advanced primary 
schools, maiutained by the District Board to act as feeders to 
the schools for the training of village school teacliers* They have 
no attraction for the comparatively welLto-do, and the neiv 
schools started by private emerprise are those ivhich provide an 
English education. Hut it cannot be denied that these vernacu¬ 
lar schools are a boon to the poorer classes by placmg higher 
elementary edueatiou within their reach at a nominal cost. An 
Anglo-vernacular school may stop at the middle stage, as the 
Alozang or Chdnian Schools, or go right up to the liigli—the sta^^ 
lymg between the middle and collegiate stages — as in tlie 
case With almost all the uniwrtant institutions in the city of 
Lahore* ^ 
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Special emphasis is given to the study of English from the 
class of the primary stage, and in the liigh classaa 
Lngush Ijeconies the sole me ilium of iustructiou. 


FF 
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(c) The Bailwav Technical School and Victoria Diftinond 
Jubilee Hindu Technical Tmtliutcs, iiotli situated at Laiiove (.^ce 
below under ilain E ducational Institut ions), provide facililies 

— and Bunply a j'ro'win^ demand for study in mdu>iitrinl jsidjjecLs. 
The District Hoard revived at Kasiir in 1914, in tlie form of a. 
primary school with technical instruction in carpentry anil 
drawing* an old school of industiy wiiicli liad long ceased to 
exist; fresh teclmical subjects are to he added to the course and 
it is lioi)ed to raise the school to tlie middle standard* A revised 
curriouUun of elementary agricultural education is now a feature 
of the Primary Schools. The Elouicntary School for the Blind 
at liahore (soc belo’w) is making satisfactory progress. 31 Lssionary 
bodies luaintain a fairly largo numlxtr of schools for the henclit 
of their Christian converls, mostly taken from low castes; hut 
there is no purel)" low caste school in the district* since not only 
do other castes study in those schoolsj but children of those hum¬ 
bler classes usually find admissictu to ordinary soliools. There is, 
liowcver, some prejudice a^hist these boys sharing the same 
farsh or bench with Hindu boys and consequently they are otten 
seated separately. 

TJic Lahore District lieads the province m tJie numl»or of 
girla^ scliooLs and in the standard of education. The principal 
obstacle is the want of qualified teachers. Tlie high scliools am 
nearly all well staffed, but this cannot ho said of middle girls* 
schools. The groudug popularity of the Kormal School tor 
AVomcn should help in time to remove this great defect. Thi' 
curriculurn includes good needle^work and cooking. In the in- 
teiior of the district the rate of advance is as yet slow. 

(d) The Dniyereity of the Punjab and nine of its affiliated 
Colleges are in Lahore. The otlier twelve Colleges are scattered 

to tlfis University, in the quadri- 
Bahiiwalpur. Tlie re were in 


edc* 

OAtioa. 


EdnoAttOltAl 
iDiUtnUotij ‘ 

Dntr^J^iid over the territories assigned 
Affliiatea lateral* Peshawar, Srinagar, Delhi, 


CoU«g«*. 


1915 about 3,500 College 
Laliore* 


students and 150 College teachers in 


The University is a Corporate Bi>dy estahlislied at Lahore 
in the year 1882 by Act XIX of the Glovernor-General of Lulia 
in Council. This Act was amended in 1904 by the Indian 
Universities Act (Act No* YIII of 1994). Tlie functions of the 
University include : (a) the holding of examinations and the 
conferring of degrees, the general control of affiliated Colleges, 
(c) the provision of instruction and facilities for study* During 
the first twenty years of its existence the Univ^ersity was little 
more tlian an examining body* Instruction was provided by the 
University itself in Law, Oriental Languages, Oriental Medicine 
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anii Blementary Engmecriivg ; hut witli the e-x:ce|>tiori of Sanskrit 
hU these subjects ivere starved for lack of funds. Colleges ^vere — 
“ recogiiizedi that is their students were admitted to eKATniua- 
tions, but BO enquiries were made into the conditions under which — 
the Colleges were w orking. Since 1901 the system of affiliation 
and inspection of Colleges has been introduced. The Syndicate a® sited 
is now in touch tnth the work of all the Colleges ; inf or ination.^^®^ 
Ls supplied as regards accommodation, equipment, residence, staff, 
time^taldci finance and other matters; and a general contTol is 
exercised by regulations, advice, and the determination of the 
conditions of affiliatiou. At the same time, especially since 1912, 
stei>s have been taken to develop the teaching side of the Uni* 
versity. These include the institution of Professorships in Arabic 
and Classical Sanskrit and of Special Lectuteships, the extension 
of the University Iiibrary, and the l>uilding of the University 
Observatory. 

The body Corporate or Senate of the University conaiats 
of (/f) the Chancellor (the Lieutenant'Governor of the Punjab 
ex Oj^cio), (if) the \4ce-01iancellor (appointed by tlie Chancellor 
from among the Pellows), (c) ex-officio Fellow^s including the 
Chief Judge of the Chief Court of the Punjab, the Eishop of 
JjRhore, the Director of Publie Instruction in the Punjab, the 
six representatives of Killing Chiefs, (d) 75 ordinary Pellows 
each holding office for five years, of whom ton are elected by 
registered graduates, 5 are elected by the Faculties, and the 
remainder nomtnattkl by the Chancellor, 

The Executive Government of the University is vested in 
the Syndicate which consists of the Vice-CIinncellor, the Director 
of Public Instruction, and fifteen members elected by the Fellows 
of the five Faculties (Oriental Learning, Arts, Law, ilcdicine, 
Science and Engineering), The chief executive officer is the 
Kegistmr. Each Faculty consists of the Fellows assigned there¬ 
to by the Senate, and not more than half that number of added 
members. The b^aeultics elect eigliteen Boards of Studies, For 
the poAvers and procedure of these l>odies, and the regulations 
relating to the \ arious degree courses and examinatiems and the 
like, references siiould be made to tlie Punjab University Calendar 
- puldish^ annually, 

—-The history of the movement which led first (in 
1869) to the estaldishment of the Punjab University College 
and fiulisequently to the raising of this institution to the status 
of a University "has been fully set forth at pages 135 and 136 of 
the Imperial Gassetteer of India, Punjab, Volume I, ^fhere also 
is giveti an account of the original organisation of the University* 
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The Lahore Gazetteer of 1893-94 (Chapter V, Section B) 
gives an account of the development of tlie University during 
the first decade of its existence. This was the period of the 
Ohancellorships of Sir Charles Aitebison and Sir James Lyall. 
Tlie inception of the University had l>een marked by a conflict 
Ijetween the western or modem ideals represented l)y the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta, whose sphere extended to the Punjab, and 
the conception of an Oriental University fonnuhited by Dr. 
Leitner which had appealed to many of the original donors. The 
modernists won the day and the Oriental scheme survived only 
in tlie Oriental Faeulty andithe Oriental College. This conflict 
of ideals however continued to influence the discussions on the 
application of endowed funds and the framingiof regulations for 
examijiations. Oriental Law and Oriental Mwlicine were unable 
to Jiold their own; and the University soon ceased to hold 
examinations in these. By the end of this period modern ideals 
liad definitely triumplied, and under the guidance of Sir William 
Rattigan, one of the most distinguished Vice-Chancellors, the 
lines of development for the next ten vears were firmly fixed. 
The second decade (1892—1902) coincides with the Chancellor- 
ships of Sir Dennis Pitzi>atrick and Sir William Mackworth 
Young. This was a period of steady growth not marked by any 
striking change. The examination machinerj' was elaborated ; 
and efforts were mjule to encourage the teaching of Science and 
the practice of athletics. The tliird decade (1902—1912) was 
marked by very important changes. Under the provisions of 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904 the constitution of the Senate 
was reformed, and the whole of the regulations revised. The 
outstanding features of those changes’were the strengthening of the 
])ersonncl of the Senate and Faculties by the inclusion of a 
larger proportion of teachers and of educated men, the affili¬ 
ation and inspection of Colleges, the development of Colleges 
under this stimulus supplemented by grants-in-aid, and the 
disco lira go meut of private candidates. Tlie work of the Faculties 
was supplemented by that of newly-created Boards of Studies. 
The increased interest in Univereity affairs is shown by tlic much 
larger numbers attending all meetings. Previously combined 
meetings of the Oriental and Arts Facultios had been known to 
attract only five Fellows: liy the end of this period any such 
meeting was attended by at least fifty members. Tlio great 
change involved in tlie affiliation of Colleges has l>een indicated 
alx)ve. The University soon found its work and responsibilities 
greatly increased by the general control of Colleges. In the 
meantime altliough the Anglo-Vernacular Middle School 
examination had been abolished, the complexities of the exami- 
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nations increased owing to the introduction of new subjects, and 
of Honours Papers, and owing to the lucreiisijig nmnlx^rs of —^ 

candidates for a Master’s Begreo. This period saw'ako the first 
materJaiisation of the University Euhdings sohomOj that luid been 
discussed for some years previously. In 1906 was completed the 
University Hall containing a hall (150 X GO feet) for Convoca-^ 
tion and oxaminatlon purposes. Several Colleges erected new^^'"^ 
buildings, new hostels and new lalxiratorics with up-t<^-date 
equipment. The Univciuity Library after 20 years of neglect 
Tv:is practically refoundt^d. Tlianks to the liberality of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, half a lakh of rupees was spent on new hooks. 
Temporary accommodation was providediiii the University Hall 
pending the erection of the University Library Building. A gift 
by Mr. Hugh Melville Peieival, Presidency Col lege i Calcutta, of 
his private colloction of over 5,000 volumes formed a valuiible 
accession. There were several changes in the Oliancellorship 
during this period, Sir Cliarles EivaJ^ being most closely 
aesociateil with the clianges immediately arising out of the Indian 
Universities Act,'and Sir Louis Dane witli the developments at 
tlie end of the iieriod. The V'icc-Chanoollois :iasociated ivith 
this wort were Sir Lewis Tupper, Sir P. G. Ghattcrji, and Sir 
Tlioinaa Gordon Walker. Suiee 1012 progress Ivas been made 
in connection with University Buildings. The first block of the 
University Library is already found inadequate for a collection 
of over 30,000 volumes, and an extension is in progiess of con¬ 
st motion. The site and builtling of tlie Convent Girls' Hii^h 
School lias been acquired for tlie Law and Oriental Colleges. The 
institntion of special lectureships marks tlio Ijoginning of what 
may prove an important development in tho direction of evolving 
or teaching University in Lahore* 

Tablos showdug numbers of candidates appearing at each 
examination for each year since the foundation of the University 
are available elsewhere. Here it may suffice to note that the 
numbers of candidates have risen from 1,883 to 1,915 os follows i— 

Matriculation formerly Entrance ”) cxiiminatioii, Arts 
and Science Pacultiee form just over 300 to over 5,000. 

Litermediate from 12 to 1,400. 

B.A. and B. 8c. from 17 to 950. 

M.A. and iL Sc. from 5 to over 50. 

This rise in numbers has been particularly rapid during the 
last few years. 
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The folloTring are the main school and other such instifutions :— 

A—SCHOOU. 

1 . — TiUTQpt^n 

L Caih^dtal 77rjA c^tablisliec] id 1S72'. 

Tliere are fll pupik on the it>lU, £1 of whom are boarJere anti tbe roinalniag 
40 daj s^t'iholars. Of thcao ten are non-Eiiropeane- 

The boiLdings are fairly vrell furnhhed with the nece.'iaarj eqaipmeat 
and are provided ndth electric fans and lighta. The staff cooaift^ of three 
masters and three raistressea. Since 1913 the boys (fil in nninber) of 
the Cathedral Orphanagt: have been taught in the classes of this schoolj but 
the two schools are kept quite distinct in every other way. Elemental^ 
Science, praclical and theoretical, has recently heon adde^l to the cnrricoluia, 
and the schooh whieh has a small endowment, ha^ grown in popularity in the 
last two years. There are sis free pupiU* 

The average total cOiit per boj for la/st year was about Ha. 300, of 
which the average fee paid was Rs- ISO* 

£, CalAedfai Gidt’ Sekool —Was 0|M.'ned in 16S8* The number 

of scholars is 79, of whom are girls and Slfi boys; of these !J0 are Railway 
ehildiTen. Only 9 girls and 3 boys live in the boiudiag house ; the rest of 
the pupils QTc day scholare. 'fhe girls of the Cathmml Orphanag<‘, except 
those under training On the domestic aud technLu'al side, arc now [since 
1913] taught in the clASiies of this school, hut otherwise the two schools are 
kept quite distinct. This mcesnre has led to economy and mcreaseii elficicnoy. 
The staff is very efficient and ample for the work, the accouimodatlcu 
suificieut and the equipnieut qm^ satisfacto^. 

3. Si. Jjiikonjt’t Hiffk ScAflcI—Was established in 1S92. There are 
on the relU the names of 121 pupik. Hallway children namber dl : the 
number of boardem is 63, of whom 4 are uoin-Europcaua. The boarders 
pay the full fee, 32 pay at neduceil rates, and the reitialning 21 are free 
bciirders. The school is mauagsfd and staffed by Brothers of the Order of 
Saint Patriek. The buihling is fairly coTninodiouSj the appliances very 
fairly satisfactory and the staS quite sufficient- 

4. Comoiai Middh SpAofff^^Thjs school, whieh was started in a small 
jirivaU' house in 1377, was formerly opened in the Convent at Anarkali in 
1380* It is attended by lili pupIU, 92 of whom arc girls and dO boys* 
Fifteen pupils are llailwav chiMren. The school taught and managed by 
Nniis of the Order of /esua and Mary. Thu uuiulK^r of boardcra is 41, 
several of whom, being poor, jiay no feca* The Old Convent buildinga in 
AuarkiiH were sold m 1912 for a largo smn of money. An exi;.^lleut new 
building is under eonstruetion, and will be cronipleted in October 1915. 
Furniture and appliances are geuorally satisfactory* The staCE com prises 
h Nuns. 

&. TAi Caihedral Orp&aaajfi Mtddlt St^Gol—Was established 

in 1372. This is a boarding school, Biip[)orted by subscriptioDS from the 
Diocese of Lahore and controlled by au influential managing eohimittee. 
There are 51 narat« on the rolls, and all the pupHa are Europeana or Anglo- 
ladiansj belonging to tho Church of Englani Only 2 boys py the !u ^ 
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foes of Ra. 15 per moBsern , some pay at reduced Tntes^ and the rest of the ch A PTE® 
pupils are freej naviug^ Wn certified by Jragistratcfi as imligent* The new nl.—L 
buildings on the MtJfin Road are ereeilent and Well fumisheC The staff la Education 
adequate ; a inistri fa employed for instruction in carpentry. and. Lltorao^. 

0. TAe Csthtfiral QfpAaikuge GirW Midile The Cathotlral Msla Ednftt^ 

Orphanages were csfablislied in 1S7^J. In 1912^. however, the sohoots were 
removed from the vicinity of Kila Oujat Singh oa Nicholson Road, Lahore, 
to the present site on Hall Road. The rolls contain the aamee of 11 girls, sit 
of whom are boardere. Of these 19 are Railway children. Nine girls are 
undergouag Fpeeial training in Industrial sabjectSv The buildings are excel¬ 
lent* They have been carefully designed and built* There is also a 

separate house for domestic training. The furnitate and apparatus arc gener¬ 
ally satisfactory and the staff is very eiFiciefit. 

7* The NQfih'Wtiitfn. Ffimaff School —Is attended by 00 

pupils, Bii of whom are boys and 38 girls. All the soholars ore Railway ehildren 
and all pay full fees* The building ia ericellent and t.v’cII equipped and tiic 
staff is a good one* 

8. Th€ Aorfji- frettarn Railteajf AppreaNeei* Tfihni^al School —Was 
opened in 1808. There are apprentices oa the rolls, divided into two 
classesj—senior and junior* The former class meets on Monday, Wedntrsday, 
and Friday and the latter on the other three days of the week. The classes 
are held in the mornings after w'Juch the boys go for actiinl workshop practicH^ 
in the largo Locomotive Shops of the Railwav. The staff comprisca 5 mastei's* 

Most of the teachers are qualifietl for the work entrusted to theni, and two of 
them hold certiheates of institutions in Great Britain and Ireland. 

ll .—/or IttdiaHg^ 

9* Thi Central Model School} I>ahore —Has developed rapidly frt>m 
the old Zila school, the latest important additions to the accommodation being 
made by Government in 1013 nt a cost of Rs, 00,000* IVhen the scheme 
for a training College for secondary schools was mataixN.1 this school was 
selected to serve the purposee of a practifling school. The teaching comprises 
all stages from the Infant to the Matriculation (xVrts and Science faeuHii^) 
and the Clorieai and Commercial atandartl- The management of the school is 
vested in a Headmaster under the dirert control of the Priuciiial of the 
Central Training Colley. The fees charged are eomcwliat higher than in 
other Government and J^rd Schools. There is a Email hostel, with accom- 
modation for 45 boyE, attached to the school. The attendance is 917. 

10. Rang JIaAal Miiiion High Aaiflfjf.—Foiindctl in iSifl' 

attendance 873. Nameil after a large house in the centre of the city, in which 
it ia now Situated* Was the first English School to start in tlm district, fonniN. 
ed by the Rev O* W* Fomiiau with a missionary coUcagne. The school omjc 
had a^ many as SO branches and an adult night school; its preseot constitution 
is a main school and 3 branches. The prcEent extended ac^^ommodation and 
np'to'date equipment date from 1912. 

11, The Daya Nufid Angto-Vcdic High Sohoolj LuAcre —Founded in. 
memory of Swami Gaya Nand, the founder of thy Arya Sauiaj, with the 
object of encouraging the stuily of Hindi and Sanskrit and of combining ^ 
secular with m o>al and religious eduostion, is noiv numerically the largest 
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in the province. The school building was erected on its present site near the 
District Courts in 1891, and important additions have recently been made, 
especially in 1911. No fees are levied at all in the lower primaiy department, 
nor in the upper department in cases where the jiarents* income is less than 
Rs. 50 per mensem. 

In the middle and high departments foes are generally lower than in 
the other high schools. Hindi forms the medium of instruction in the 
primary and middle departments. The Headmaster is provided with resi¬ 
dential quarters, and the number of resident students was 300 on March 
Slst, 1915. The total attendance is 1,545. 


12. The Dayal Bingk High Sckool^ Lahore. —Situated at the Hira 
Mandi. Attendance 788. Owes its existence to the philanthropy of 
the late Sardar Dayal Singh of M.ajitha. Before 1904 it hatl no primary 
classes, nor had it any boarding house to accommodate outsiders. It was 
brought on the aided list in 1907 Since then the institution has been 
developing steadily. Regular nrovision for moral teaching is a special 
feature. The school has no building of its own. 


13. The lalamia High School.’—I b now the premier Muhammadan educa¬ 
tional institution in the Punjab. The germ from which it developed was a 
primary school started in 1886 by the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-IsIam for the 
special benefit of Muhammadan hoys. Free studentships are granted in deserv¬ 
ing cases and certain oriilmns are educatetl free of charge. Attention is devot- 
e<l to moral and religions instruction and every stndent ig required to take 
port in physical instruction. In 1911 the school, owing to a very rapid growth 
in numbers, was split into two schools, Noe. 1 and 2. No. 1 School is 
held in a fairly capacious rented house, but the situation is crampetl and 
the surroundings not altogether healthy. .Vo. 2 School has made a fair 
start; it was held in an unsuitable rented house until 1915 when it was 
shifted to its new building,, the site of which was largely provided bv 
private munificence. Tlie school house has been erecto l by handsome 
donations from the nromoters of the institution supplemented 6y a liberal 
grant from provincial revenues. The total attendance of both schools is 
1,030. 


14. The Municipal Hoard High School, Aa^r— Has develoned 
from a vcrnactilar Primary School, through the Anglo-vernacuC 
middle grade, attaining the status of a high school in 1891 Tn 
1886 f^ted a large building outside the town* for it ‘ 

at a cost of Rs. 10,000, and additions were made in 1891. Attendance 
B77« 


16. The Victoria GirlV High School, Lahore 

N« Nibal Singh’, The ptewnt Mm, of the institntion, fomeriy 

known as the Central hemale Normal School 
Jubilee of Her late Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria It wa 
johool »o wnd up girU for the Wle StandMj examination and* tw 
for many years the leading vernacular school in the nmyern../. e- * it 
arrival in l887 of the present Ijady Snperintendent the schninl 
growing steadily. To k'eep the olas'^a ^thin 

„Tfee, wa.introdno«l. iue «hool would h.;nr'’J:iX t“he’"*h^h 
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grade some time ago but the Punjab Association, vrho now manage it, had CHAPTER 
not the funds to spend on it. Government has however taken over charge OL—L 
of the school and has added high school clashes. The staff has recent!/ Educatloii 
Iwn further strengthened, and other improvements are under contempla* a nd Utsraey. 
tion. Normal classes for the training of teachers opened in connection 
with the school have been discontinued since the establishment of the 
Government Normal School for Women. The first woman students to institvlioM. 
appear for the Senior Vemacukr Teachers* Certificate Examination came 
from this school. The attendance is 403. 

16. The Queen ilary College^ Lahore. —Opened in 1911. 

.Vltendance 4S. The 'College is the result of representations on behalf 
of a High School for girls of good family, made by certain 
Indian ladies on the occasion of the visit to Lahore of Their Royal 
Highneft<*8 the^ Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905. Daughters of 
Chiefs and Rajas are prtmd facie eligible for admission; daughters of 
other ^ persons are not eligible unless there are reasons for admitting them. 

The aims of the school are to give the girls an e<lucation which, while be¬ 
fitting their nosition, and assisting them in social intercourse with English 
ladies, shall do essentially womanly, the Indian ideals of self-sacrificing 

motherhood and simplicity of life being held sacred. The curriculum is 

specially deviled to give effect to their principles; no distinct sectarian 
teaching is given, but the virtues of modesty, gentleness, obedience, etc., 
are inculcated. There is also a prenaratory school for boys aged 4-11, who 
live in a separate Iiouse under an English lady. 

17. The htnnaird High School for GiV/s, Lahore. —Situated 

on the Empress Road. Founded 1879. This school, which has 
existcil for a number of years before and was managed by the American 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, was revival in 1879 under the 
name of the Christian Girls* School. In 1886 it was raised to the High 
Standard. Junior Anglo-Vernacular classes to train voung women for 
higher teaching work in schools were opened in 1901, and since then this 
branch has become an important feature of the work of the school. In 
1913 a College Department was affiliated to the Punjab Dniversity. 

Though primarily intended for the education of Christian children the 
school admits a number of Hindu, Muhammadan and Parsi children as day 
scholars and boarders. Attendance 195. 

18. The liailwag Technieal Schoolf Lahore. —Founded in 1889. 

.\UondaDce t56. This school, which is entirely supported by Govern¬ 
ment, was foundctl in connection with the Railway workshops for 
the purpose of giving a technical and industrial Question to the 
sons of artisans employed therein. It continues to be the leading institu¬ 
tion of the kind in the province, its alumni expeideace little or no diffi¬ 
culty in securing remunerative employment on leaving school, 

19. The Ftetoria Diamond Jubilee Hindu Technieal InMlitulet 
Lahore. —The object of this institution is to attract Hindu lads to industrial 
training. The recent addition of classes in elementary electrical engineering 
and for fitters and drivers has increased its popularity. 

20. Elemenlarg School for the Blinds Lahore. —This school, founded 
in 1915 and housed at the Railway Technical School, teaches reading 
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anti antbrnotic; cm tbe Bmllle metbod together with indnetnaL work. It is 
making eatinfaetory progrese* Thera aire fourteen pupils. 

B.—Tbatsino IssTiTunoss. 

(I) Thf CeMtrat Training Co^Ugi, La&ofr* 

(Set under Affiliated Colleges of the Punjab Univereitjh) 

(!£] Lahore ^attaal SehooL 

Attendance id. The school wea ^tabliehed Id I Sad with the ohjcot of 
irapfoving the old methods oF to idling bj training taaehers for employment 
in the purely vercLsoulaT iusbitutiana of thos^ timea^ mJ., Koto Sehoolsj 
MaAtabs, Padha Schools and PaUh^hf^^ Tlie school develop^ with the 
timesp until in October 19U-k a. flcpurate hue buildings with spuoions 
rooms and a well-ventilated and adequatoly'fm oished boarding housCp for 
about IKO mcPj at a coat of about one lakh of rupees wore provided for iL 
The staff of the school eonsiisted at first of only a few Urdu-knowing 
toachers, but from 1872 onwards it bafi l>een under a competeot Indian 
grvdmite as Head master witli an adequate staff. In 1P'0^^ the scheme of 
studies was revised arid brought into conforniity with the altered curriculum, 
of the Primary Schools of the Province. 'Phe conrae of stad^ exteods over 
one year and ie in conformity with the standminl examination for Junior 
Vernacular Certifitsate. On lussing the Junior Vernacular Certificate 
Examination the men arc appointed as llirad or Assistant Teadiers in 
Primary Schools. To qualify for admission to a .\ormal School a candidate 
must have passed the Middle Sehool examination (Vernacular or Anglo- 
VeroacutaT} or an equivalent olase examination in an Angle-Veroacular 
School and must be selected hy tbe Deputy Conimissinner of the district. 
Candidates are gonerally Government stijwndiaries, each .receiving a stipend 
of Ks. 8 per meueem. The sehooh which la the largest noriia:d sebopl 
ill the Province, is under the direct cootrol of the Edueation Department and 
is under fluper^'iaion of the Principal of the Lahore Training College. It is 
maintained from Provincial revenuG^, the amnont expended in Dll<3-14 being 
Ks. 13,0 LKJ. 

3.—fi4f Lahort^ 

Kstabllshed 190b. Attendanee 107. Has as its object the provision of 
training for tbo^e girls and women who iutend to take np training as a 
profession. A boarding house is attached. The Dourae of study followed 
is that prescribed by the Punjab Education Department for the Junior and 
Senior Vemacnlar examiimtloiie for wometi teachers^ the period of tmloiaLr for 
Imth examinations beitig two yeirt. Students who are working for the Junior 
V''ernacular Examination arc often enoouraged to appear privately for the 
Middle School Examination. 

C. —AFFILlAinn COLLEOEfl OF THE Pu?(JAB UsiVFH&lTV, 

A —-OrteAlai College^ Lahore^* 

The Oriental College wna established in ISJU by .the Senate of 4ho 
Punjab Univerattj College, and was taken over in I98d by the Punjab 
Uoiversityj whioh baa ainoe maintaineJ It in anoordance with the piovisioii^^ 
of its StatuUe. 
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Thfi object of the Oriental Golbj^^ as reorganised in lfl 88 , is_ CHAPTER 

(tf) to impart a knoifledge of the Snnskritj Arabic nnd Peneiau Lan- '—^ 
ir^es and Literatures on a soQnd baeu and in aoeonlance \rith 
hietorieal methods^ to stndente who wfiab to prepare themnol^ea 
for the JTi^h Proficiency and HoiiourB Einininations of the Msin cdosje- 
Punjab UniFpraity For these Laugnages j UoiiiJ iustito. 

(i) to propiue atndeTiti for the Fligii Proficionoy ta Punjabi 

tion of the Punjab University by imparting to them a scholarly 
Knowledge of the history of Che Pnnjabi LangTia?ea and ita 
LjCemtuTo. 

o 7^^^ "lanagcil by the Syndicate under the control of the 

Moare. The Oriental College has been CEitmatcd since J884 with the 
tuition of tlie Governtnent College fittidortte in Orientril LaiignagM, a special 
gnuit being contnljuted li^y Governmeiif to meet the eost connected with this 
arranf^oment. The expensoc for the inaintenanco of the College are met partly 
by the annual allotment made in tlie Budget of the Punjab University* and 
p.irtly from the income of certain endowments of the University. Tranalatorg 
are employMl along with the permanent teaching staff in the tiution of College 
cEa^ses. Jhmi is a |>5arding house attachoil to the Oriental College ib the 
/iasurt JSaffN i^nadmngle* where 51 etudeiits are in residence. 


II. ' Law La^Qfit, 

The Law College was founded in the yam JS70 under the name of the 
liaw achool with the objiict of imparting legal knowledge to tnnJidatea pre¬ 
paring for the Makhtarship and Pleadership examinatioos. TIjo School ^las 
since the last fw years been converte^l into a College with a whole-tune 
rincipal and Staff, ond prepares students for the degree of Bocholor of Laws* 
ami F irst Examination in Law of the Punjab University. The miiiiajrement 
of ;md siipervnsion over the College is, subj^t to the control of the Syndicate 
and .Senate veered m the Law Faculty. The Law College, and Hostel are 
in A |iortii>n of tho hand some building formerly ooenpied by the 
Lon^nt Girls School just opposite the Senate Hal). The Hoetel h on the 
irs oor atid a^i^ianiodotes about 41) resident Btudentii—,the accommodation 
being hardily suJficient, The buildiag of ansepamte College and Hoetel is in 
eon temp] at lOn. fo the College is attached a valuable Library. 

This College was opened in 18fl4 anti was aHiliatetl to the University 
of Calotte in that year. It h under the control of the Dinxjtor of Public 
Instraetioa, Punjab, and is the only Arte College maintained by the Punjab 

Government Collage woe incorpamted with it in 
13/^ It students for the examlnflf ions of tbc Punjab Univemity, 


CoUeffif Lakore.* 

iFerinrdiate [Aits and Science FaenIticB), B.A., B.Sch, M,A., and M.8c, 
t ince the mcoi^ration of tbe Punjiib Univorsity in I88i, studente have 
nbtnir,^ yo MA. M.Sc. d^recs, an.) 751 the B.A and B.Sc. dcgiMs 
from this The College ic locted in a linndiiurDe gothic bniidine, with 

a large cluck-tower* srimteil on an eminence injaT tbe city of Lahore, It 


IStfS. 


by Uw Htudioiid, for tl.e «win 1 of XrUawi Orituld 8 Ebol*»bipt, 
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comprises, besides c1as8«rooms, a lar^e Examination Hall, a Library, and 
extensive laboratories, physical, chemical and biological. There is also a 
well-stocked musenm of minerals, rocks and fossils, presented by the Geo¬ 
logical Department; and a large Biological Museum. The building was 
begun in 1872 and completed in five years, the cost being 3^ lacs. Since 
then the grounds of the College have been extended, and now comprise 
fields for cricket, football, hockey, and tennis; and the old Presbyterian 
Church near the College has been acquired and converte<l into a gym¬ 
nasium at a cost of Ks. 15,000. A new hostel or boarding house for 
Hindus and Muhammadans, built at a cost of Us. 70,000 and situated in 
the grounds, was opened in 1801, and is always fully occupied. No student 
is allowed out after look-up. Near it is a residence provide by the Govern¬ 
ment for the Principal, who has the immediate supervision of the boarders 
and is assisted by a resident Superintendent. Five English Professors also 
live in the College permises. The number of students on the rolls is at 
present 551. TTie College is maintained by the Provincial Government at 
a cost of about Rs. 1,88,317 p^'r annum. The income from fees during 
the year 1914>15 was Rs. 59,797. A number of the students are holders 
of Government, University Scholarships, the total expenditure on soholarshiiis 
for 1914-15 being Rs. 18,031. The Principal is empowere«l to admit 
poor students on half fees up to a limit of ten per cent, of the number on 
the rolls Prizes are awarded to distinguished students in all subjects. 
By an arrangement made in 1884, the tuition of the students in Oriental 
Languap;cs was entrusted to the Oriental ’ollcge, but recently Professors 
of Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian have been added to the Government College 
Staff. The other subjects included in the University Courses up to the 
M.A. Standard are provided for in the College, Intermediate—English, 

Physics and Chemistry, Philosophy, Mathematics, History and Biology; B. A .— 
English, Pure and Applied Mathematics, History, Economics, Physics and 
Chemistry; B.Sc.—Botany, Zoology, Physics and Chemistry ; .M.A.— 
English, Mathematics, History and ]^nomic8;and M, Sc.—Botany, Zoology, 
Physics and Chemistry. 

JF.—Forman Ckristian CoHtgOt Lahore^* 

This institution was established in the year 1866, and during that and 
the three following years furnished instruction for stndents preparing for the 
F.A. and B..\. Examinations of the Calcutta University. At the close of this 
period, omng chiefly to the death of Rev. Mr. Henry, the Principal, the 
work of the College was suspended. In 1886, the classes were again reopened 
and in 1888, the first candidates from the institution appeared in the Inter¬ 
mediate, and in 1890, the first in the B.A. Examination of the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity. The College buildings, sitnated on Roberts^ Road, near the Bengal 
Bank, were opened in the year 1889 by His Excellency the Manpiess of 
Lansdowne, Viceroy and Governor-General of India. The site on which they 
stand is a gift of the Punjab Government, who also gave a building grant of 
Rs. 20,000. This building consists of:—(1) A main building, with Hall, 
Library, and Lectuie-rooms, capable of accommodating 500 students; (2) 
College Hostel; (8) Kennedy Hall for Christian students; (4) Newton "Hall 
on Napier Road; (5) the’ PrindpoPs House; (6; the Chatterjec Science 
Building; and (7) » Tne Abbey."* The cost of these buildings was approve 

*B«oojpusal bjr th> S/ali:»l9 for ttii! of Art* Scholariuipa l«t Maj 1839. 
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mately R*. 2,55,000. The College is an aide<l institution, and conforms to the 
Government regulations as to attendance and fees. It is under the care of, 
and supported bv, the Punja’j Mission of the American I’resbvtorian Church, Education 
United States o! America ; and is controlle<l hy a Board of Trustees appointed Litemy. 
by that Mission. The institution has no endowment, either for its mainten- 
anoe or for scholarships anti prizes, but large numlter of its students are the ticiuU iutita* 
recipients of Government, University or Municipal Scholarships Boarding ^i<*®** 
house accommodation is provided for 300 students. Students are prepared for 
the Intermediate, B.A., H.Sc. and M.A. Examinations of the Punjab Univer¬ 
sity. The number of students enrolled in fire classes is (Slst March J91A) 

600, of whom S29 are Hindus, 154 Muhammadans, 79 Sikhs, 84 Christians, 
luid 4 others. 

r .—Datfanand Anglo^Vedte College, Lahore.* 

The Dayanand Anglo-Vetlic College (School Department) was o|)cned on 
Ist June 1886. The Ist and 2nd year classes were opened in May 188S and 
1889, the 8rd and 4th year classes in the beginning of 1898 and 1894 and 
the M.A. class in Sanskrit in I 895. The Collft>e was established in honour of 
Shri Swami Dayanand Saraswati, the founder of the Ar)-a Snmaj, with the 
following objects : — 

(a) to encourage, improve, and enforce the study of Hindi Literature ; 

(A) to encourage and enforce the study of Classical Sanskrit and of 
the Vedas'; 

(c) to onco jrage and enforce the study of English Literature and 
Sciences, both theoretical and appli<?d ; 

{d) to provide for technical education in the country. 

The Dayan ind Vnglo-Vetlic School is situated on Lower Mall adja¬ 
cent to the Lahore Government College, but the College Department is 
accommodated in the College premises, Court Street 

The amount of endowment for the maintenance of the Institution, at 
present in the hands of the ^lanaging Committee, is Rs, 11,56,768-1-8. The 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College prepares Iwys for the Matriculation, Inter¬ 
mediate, B.A., F.Sc., and .M A. Examinations. It teaches English, Sanskrit, 

Persian, History, Mathematics. Philosophy and Phprsical Sciences (Pliysica 
and Chemistry). Scholarships and stipends are provided for students of’ the 
College, There are two Boarding Houses in connection with the College. 

r/.— The Islamia College f Lahore,'^ 

This College, the only Muslim National College in the Province, w.as 
estahlUhed by the Anjaman-i-IIimayat-i Islam, Lahore, with the object «>f 
providing young Muhammadans with hig.^er Western education accompanied 
by moral and religious instruction. As it is 8|>ecially intended for the sons of 
poor parents, the fees cb.-irgcd are low. The College’ was founded in 1 S92, and 
was confined to Interine<liate Classes up to 19f0, when BA. Classes were 
introduced. In 1905 arrangements were made for teaching Arabic up to the 
M.A. standard. The subjects now taught in the F. A. Classes are:— English, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, History, Physics and Chemistry, .Anbicand Persian. 


*IUcognitad by tbs r^ynJicata for tht award of Arts Sebolanhipt l«t May 18S9. 

fRocogolxol by the Syolica** fr th« awjrd of ArU Scholaia'ilpa, 10th May 1896. 
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The subjects taught in the B. A» ClasaPB ate:—EngUsb, History, liieonomicSj 
Philosophy, Applied Mathematics, Fare Mathematics, Arabic and Persian^ 
For the "M. A. only Arabic ie teught* Biology clashes were started in 
Se|itcmber Ifli-t, ia preparntion for thei F- Sc* ExaminatLOn. Besides these 
UniTereity subjects, Tslamio Theology is taught .every day to all chis^es. 
The College has no large permanent ondow'inenta, hut is maintained by the 
voluntary subseriptiona of the Aluslim public. It is tinder the geneial manage^ 
ment of a Committee (of trhich th? Principal is an tnomber], which i^ 

a Sub-Committee of the General Couactl of the Anjamaiid-Hiniayat-i-Ialam* 

The College is oow bouaed in a haDdsome block of buildingr*, ocdupyiug 
a site of over eight acres betiiioen Bmudreth aud Kail way Koads. The main 
College building, built in the MogUal atyte, consists of the fine Ilabibia Hall 
fkuk^ by t^To large wings, containing the class rooms and scionee laborato- 
rioB, The soiooce laboratories are provided with gas and water laid on, and 
additional apparatus The Library and Beading Room form a sc[iarate block, 
one room of wbieh is famiahed as a temporay gymnasium. The Boarding 
House, ttiUed the Sivaz Hostel, oonsiBCS of yft cubicles and 2.1 dormitories, 
capable of aeconamoilating loO boarders, built round au open qiiulrangle, 
with kjtcbens, dining hall, bath-rooms, etc,, attacheiU The completed build- 
inge have cost nearly three bkhs of rupees to erect* A fulbtime Su¬ 
perintendent resides in the Rivaz Hostel and acts under 'the direction 
of a Hostel Board. He is assisted by monitoTS, appointed by the 
Principal from among the senior etudente. The hoatel is inspected once a 
week by the Principal, or a member of the staff, and order and elcanlinc^s 
in the rooms encouraged. The College has a good Libraiy and a wcll- 
fnraished Reading Room] and it is.snos n raonthly magazine callcti The 
Islamia College Magazine.” The Tutorial Svstem ia in force- For the 
development of the debating and public speaking powers of tho students, 
there are Literary Societies which meet every week, and a Dehatiog Ifniou, 
which is hold once a mouth. Though the siuaHnese of the site is a handicap 
in the way of the development of College athletics, provision is made for 
the usual games j and the College Football, Crickol'T Gyrnnastic ami Swim¬ 
ming Teams have given a good account of themselves in the University 
Sports Tournaments All students who do not regularly play ecine game, 
oxeroise in the gymnasium tlaily. The number of students on tbo nulls in 
Soptmber 1914 waaS35. 

FJ/*—’JDyni Sirujh Ooii/eje, ZIoAori* 

The institution owe^ ltd origin to the noble generosity of the late 
Sardar Dyal Singh, Majithis, who left a largo landed property to create for 
the city a College thaL should bo worthly of its greatiiuss. The foundation 
stone was laid by Hie llonoiif Sir Louis Dane on ^rd May ID 10, The Eco|je 
and cbaitkCter of the College cannot be better dermed than in tho comprehen¬ 
sive terms of the will and teetament of Sanhir Dyal Singh, ^ifajitbia j— 

** It shall be the duly oE the said Committee of Trustees to calAblish 
and raniiitam, ont of the funds and racj>me of the property meutioii(?d in 
pamgruph VlTl hereof, a Firfit ClaBs Arti^ College, with or without any 
School Classes as to the said ComBniUee may appear desirable, to be called by 
eueh name as the said Committ^'fl may dwide, for the spread and dianemination 
of a sonud liberal education in thisFrovince, in which College every attempt 
shall be made to inculcate ptiro morality and the principles of Theism 
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i-flnftiFtent with the teneta ef tb^ Hrahmo reli^on bjr the perEonal example 
of the tCHchiTisr sUlI os far as pnssible anil by instituting a course of leotni'es 
and bv such other stiailaT means aa niav to the ^id Committee appear 
proper HTitl feasible. Sava as above ppovidctl, the s:iiil Colley sliall in 
other respects, be a tlioroujihly efiicieht rton-deiiocniiiatioiia! r;ni1iated 

to the UnWeraities of Calcutta and Pnnjabj tcachiu<> np to the* hi|^hcst 
staudarde and imparting ins traction on the aame lines gctierally as the 
Government CoUegea ia this cotintryj and looking after and promoting the 
physical, menial and moral well-being of the pupils on its roll a» 

^ The College is aEBliated to the Punjab Umversity in the foliowiog 
eubjoots :—■ 

ArLK Faculty—Bnglish^ Mathematiea lA and 1^ Cour^es)^ Ilistory, 
Phihwophy, Economiofl. Snnekrit and IVraian to thi> li. A, 
Standard, Physite and Chemistry to the Tntermeiliatc Standard, 

Science Faculty—Biology aod Physical Science to the Intl^^medtttt^e 
Standard 

* Honoui'tt * Courses for B. A. Classes are also taught. 

The government of the Coll^ie is vented in the Board oF TnistOeB, Tliere 
ja a College Sub-Committeo appointed by the Boanl of Tniatees, 

The Collt'ge is au iivou'edly Thel&tic Inetitution. Uh fundamental 
Gonvictioiijj aro that Truth know!i no llmit-liues of Creed and clime, and that 
educadun must be trausfuseJ with the etldciil ai>d spiritual Ideal. Special 
lectures on uon-KOCtariau topics are delivered, tho object being to Inapire tbu 
etudeuitf with the spirit of eiii|uii:^' and bring thorn in contact with the 
diveiyo types of spiritual culture aud sympathy as reflected in Scripture? and 
the lives of the Keligiomf Leaders of the world. Fetigious instnioiion l& 
imparted oucre a week to every class and the Principal gives a lecture^ once a 
week, to [he geueral body of toe students afsambled together in tho College 
Hall. Tlie institution bae no ondoWinent for scbolanihips and prizes^ but 
the Governing Body set apart every year a definito amount For the award 
of the scholarships and stipcndi. The College provides scholarships and 
stipc^nds to the value of about Rs, 1 JiO a month. In the hoarding honses 
attached t-o the College, there is accommodation for stndents The 
ColU^go has a Library, a Gymnafiium, a Literary and Debating Society, a 
Dramatic Society, an Klocution Clas-i;, the TVeabmen^s College Club, the Guru 
Kanak Club, the Poet's Circle, the Biological Society, a Sanctuary and a 
Alonthly Magazine, 

I -—nt rd V&ileff e ft^r ff'o him, Aa 

The Kiniiaird High School under ita pn^ent auepieca was establkbed 
towards the cud of the year lb79. In 1^S6 the fifdt girl from the school 
and the flrst in the Punjab passed the Alatriculatlon Escamimtlon. In 1001 
the iuubr Anglo Vernarular tniining clasj was formed. The Intermediate 
College elasif&i wae opened lu October 1913. At present the students of 
this class are resident in the school lioarding huuse, and their lecture 
room is also one of the ecbool class rooms. It ia hoped, however, that tu the 
near future a separate building for the College Department will be scoured. 
The objeet of the institution ig to impart to the pupils of tho tohool and 
Bpecialiy to the girls of the Christian cominuuity of the Punjab a sound 
e 
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CHAPTER healthy eJncfltioa based on tho Chiifitiiiiri felieicm and to sond out women of 
in.—L tnie and sterling- chaTSCt-er, who will prove efficient workena among thoir own 
\ ^ people* The institution Is primarilv intended for the benefit of the Christian 
and litMBy. oomtuunity, but a niidibeT of non-CHrlatians are also admitted. 

_ — fraining ChUsQe, LaAere. 

tl^i^ inttihi- The Central Training College was established in 1831, and Was for 
ttonj. some months accomn^odated in a building in the Hazari Btigb. It was 
then located for a tioae in the Government College^ an old building near the 
Senate Hall being utilized ab a Practising School* It Was removed to its 
present ei*e in 1S87, The College buildings liave been oonsidorahly enlargod 
and extendedj to meet the growing demand For trained teachers in the 
Province, and to accommodate tho donblo classes conaequeat upon the intro- 
duotion of the two years* conrsfl for Junior Anglo-Vefnacular Teachers. The 
aocomaiodation U now ample for the requireuiente of the College,—the class 
rooms are spacions, and arrangements for the Webing of all the subjects in 
tlio curncnlum are as complete as possible. The College is equip^ with 
exceedingly well-appointed Physiwil and Chemical Laboratories (in each of 
which 40 students can be accommcnlated at a time) with gas and water laid 
on. Tho Science Lecture Theatre aeeomuioiloteB 12C Btndsats, There is also 
a properly iittfHl Dark Room. *4 Manual Tniiniug Room has been erected at 
a coat of about Rs 0,000 in which etudenta are tuugliE the principles of 
woodw-erk* and simple metal-work, and boiv to construct simple pieces of 
apinratiis. The College also possesses n hue large luom, properly aituitcd and 
completely equipped, for tite teaching of Diawing. There is a lawn adjacent 
to the College for the students' games. The loa^iug house attached to the 
College has accommodation for tOti students, and all are expected to reside 
therein. A £[)acious gymnasium 80 ft. by 40 ft*, with an ubundance of 
light and vontilation, has l>eeu built and equipped in a manner which 
makes it the beat in the Province. A fine coven^ Swimming Bath, 60 ft. 
by 30 ft, w'ith a ten-foot vermidah all round, has also been oenstruoied for 
the use of the students.. 

Tho flentml Tr.iining College is under the eontrol of the Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, and is the only lustitutivn in the Provmco whioli pro[>aree 
studente (who am l early all stipendiariea) for all the certihaatos for Secondary 
Teachers iasned by the Education DeparLmenl. The elasses comprise those 
prepanne for the Senior aud Junior Anglo-Vernacular and the Senior 
Vernacular Certificate Examinations. Drawing and .Manual L-ainlng are 
compulsory bubjects of initructiou. The Collfi^t; takee jsart in the LTuiverstty 
Sports* Tournument. Great inijiortaiiee is attaeheil bo physical training, 
games and drill receiving every attentiou There is a College Debating 
Society and an Old Studeuts* Club; the latter has its own Magazine. 
In .April 11)03, the College was affiliat^ to the Punjab University 
and is the only Institution, at present, which prepares candidates for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Teaching. Candidates for admisBiou to the B. T* 
Degree Class .re required to have p'lesed the Examination for an Arts or a 
Science Degree before beginning the conrse of lEiijiing. The Pirst 
Examination for the B, T* Degree was held in April 1005, when all the 
thirteOn eafididates sent up from this College parsed. 

The Contml Model ^bool, the Practising School of the College is 
provided with batidsomc bmtdinp, and has a very large Examination Hdi, 
90 feet by 4& feet. The School teaches up to the Entrance Standard of the 
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CEAPTBH 
III.—L 


fir r? -‘"i '"‘-‘i fseuUies, ii„J ,.|so pn,,^,„, ,t«deii[e 

D™f,to h«. “*i 0 ^"« uoiZtt^ tS ™ _ 

by ii 8 tiittof\“"iks«it^n!t' f “ ^Iiropwii unJ le wsisted EduiaHoa 

fcs"."' ‘*"£.1 r -"” 

of abo»rK?''"l%M Uor’'Sw an annn.l «„,t 

.mmb« on tl P*"' *‘“'**-’'*’ ^bo b.tal 

JC.^^Afsffie/il Co'li'jt, XtithoFe^ 

tbl °SiS"in ZSl 

Ijiiilclmfi- contMiiitjfT a epucioiiB Lilimy ultli Iieetnrp 

Sr«?a ^a te ss£i £:-ii 


Medical College main btiildm;^ 
Anatom teal Kooms 
PatLological LabfiJatof^ 

M^tijo Hospital 
Albert Vikifor Hospital 
Ophthnlii^ic Waril 
Pbjslol'jgieal Laboratoiry 


Kb* 

1,03.182 

41/jOO 

L.’JOO 

1,SS370 

l,f'S,000 

^Ml 

■i&f5y9 


Thoeost for lOia-ii^vas 
MRne for tlie Do^reea o£ >r* D* MS 'mrT 

JfcaW Co^"n if flnit '?''*“''*** be Geaer-J 

J'unjab oCei^uimit^ s 'inmediate control of tlie 

thoCotiL T r mmwtf am conaeoted with 

is 172 . ^ littiTihor of stadoute at present on the roih of tho Colbg® 

iX—Tnn AiTcniriojr Coli^eoe, 

foanJeSl'n‘VagT" 

MtchlKrtn ii, T ■ W AS due to tie cforts of Sir Charles 

is L°preF;di '■*’'=•' B'"®™' ef tbe Colluee 

biu.if cue member, of tli3 Coinmittco of Management which is 
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CBAPTEH nresided over by ike Financial Commtss^ont'r arid k com posed a^ii partly 
If ruflinbers and partly of ron-ollidnl meitiljer? noiPinat^.l by the 

Cjiiiudoa coanod Subject to the control of tli*! Conncilj the siiperinteTidoiice ‘d 

aiir, of the ColleBe is vceh'J i" "/ 

. "IT to nhioli thei’rincipalia JirMtly'«t>«''Sibl(!. rhBori<{inalbBili1in'Jsi'Om- 

Otised the main boimiiigot tliet:oUe» 0 , three boimhng hmi^ oapehl* o! 
tint Mntamliig about 100 boys, and houaw for the Governor ' 

Merv bmldinga bsve since been added, the cost hem" met either troin 
Collesro funds, by fliibacription or by a gift from a Chief or ap™® 
the nobility inceroated in the iveltai* of the College. Ail these biiildin^, 
with the eaception of the hcepital whioh hardly tnlfils modern recimremente, 
nre excellent of their hind, In addition the improyement of the Indian 
Xfastere 15) and the msitiaUrttion of the collofro with oloctricity (lolfji) 

also bectt elfo^ited at ft cost of about Ub. 20,01)0 paid out of Collie 
funds With the contemplated tmprovemout of the hiHpital and the 
of a tiiird Afi^^istaut Principalis kokse tho College will be providetl 
th'it U uecesaary so far :is buildings at& concerned, unless BOtuc further 
'. nnsl"h^ number of the kovs ehoold take place. /V 
interest which Txird Cordon took in the Chifl£=' Colleges of lu^a, the staff 
of the \llcbison College wna re^rg^mifted in 10 t-05. The office of trjver* 
nor was aholifihed aud a Priuoipalp combining the oflices of the old Govoruor 
and Priucip^h was appointed, with f vro European Assistants, Moft- recent^ 
nSlSl a third Assistant Princiiial has been appointofl in view of the incrfti^ 
number of biye at the College, a result of th** rO'OrEjanisntion. at the saine 
time (100 bO5) the indian stnH was eonsidetahly strengthened and the 
fliinerior Indian posts wore, like the European appointments, brought into 
(lovernment service and made peosiotiabln Tlie syfitem of the control of 
the bo^niiiif' houses was at the same time made more efficient, and a more 
recent change (10lb) has pat the charge of the boys eompletoly in the Imn^ls 
rtf educated men. At the s-ame time ae the Tn-oreftuieatmn of the stiff a 
charce was amide in the curriculum of the <'ollege. A diploma for all 
Chiefs' Clolleges was instituted whioh is regarded by Government as the 
enuivalent of the entrance eiamltiation for the purpose of making appmnt- 
mepts and ifl also accepted by the FuDjab University as admitting to tbe 
Intermediate esaraination. The stftxidard however attained by srmoe^Ful 
candidates is, eswcmlly in Ecglish and nioi« specially b eolloauial English, 
Diobahlv considerably higher tlian that gaaranUed by ihfj MatricuLition 
Mamination. The other sahjeote in which a oaiididate has to |>aES nre (a) 
EnfflUh History, Indtttn History and Geography, (i] a vernacular language, 
[i'Porsi&n or Sanfcrit or science, d Law* Political Economy, ReTenne and 
ISurveying or Advanced Mathematics, (^) Arithinetic. Failure In any one 
Uhieet Hiisquafifies, even though the candidate has gained the ii*^cw?Bsary 
j^pjiggate of marks, 't'he College is yearly inspeclfd by In specters, appoint«l 
bv the Govemmont of India, who also conduct the diploma examination. 

A notable feature of the Aitchison College curriculum is that sinec 1905 
Teli»loue instnicticm under competent teachers ia given in sohonl honrii and 
t resmUr vtnrly flaamlnatiopS: eonducteil hy examinersi, np^iointed by the com- 

ni?ttee, are held. OiiUdoor gnmes arc compulHory: they ceiiipri’se cricket, 
football, hockey, tennk, riding and tei]te|.Eggiiig and athletic sporte. An 
annual competition is hnld the ilayo College, A] mere, a sister institution. 
Since tbs re-organisation of the College the number of boys has gradually 
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ncrensed. The avemge namber between the ^ears I.OIO-J5 waa lOUj inetud- 
iiig u limited Humber of day boyej whereas in ! 904 there were only 00 boya 
in the College. 

(fi) Es-penditure from every source on public insfructiou is 
Bhoirn in Table 52. It amounted in 1911-15 to over five and a 
half lakhs of nipees^ distributed as follows, viz.j from— 



Rs. 

(r) Promcial revenues ... 

... 1,45,830 

(it) District funds 

73,340 

(*fi} Kunieipal funds 

... 57,204 

(it?) Pees 

... 1,40,032 

(r?) Subscriptions 

42.323 

(iTi) Endowments and other sources 

... 1,04,718 


(/) There were 75 printing presses at work in the District 
in 1916 


c 


d 


rf 



Niuifl of Press.. 

- - 

V: 


7i 


3 

1 

U 

m 

X 

Namo of Fion. 

1 

1 

J 

, of ProH, 

L 

Addl>oii Prw. 

ifl 

Comineiv^ PriDiEiiff 

31 

^■abri Pttw. 




Work*. 


^ * 

Albert Ptesi, 

17 

D3pak Refpttl Print- 

32 

Ptesa. 




itijr Worloi, 


8 

Almitdii rrosi, 

IS 

UcMibA Rlncntlotul Pirts 

33 

dlv«n Prvfii, 

4 

Atimsdii. IVill 11 a ^ 

19 

Es^rirB Frfii, 

34 

KiujiinlH Prua, 


Works. 




G 

Amrit Pnf» 

•SO 

Rmprev PrsM, 

•05 

EhiidjTo.el-TaliEa. Pon- 


ArtilUr Prinetig Pftfii. 


rali-i-Aiii PnH;. 


Jtb, 


21 

*30 

Kh&tri SimuliBr Pno^ 

‘7 

Arorbuti Pre^oi. 

40 

G«>t^ Uisaiem Print- 

37 

Ktoata Rfolben Prase. 




ing PreH. 


s 

Aryn SiMm Frw. 

S3 

Oeoripe St£^rn, Prew 

0? 

Kita'st Prw 

9 

Akftl PW3H, 

■34 

0 Dl34t-]-M olkBdllDBdi 
Prcei, 

09 

Lsbcl Prititing PrasiL 

10 

pAliuokAud PnL>B4. 

25 

HftmidLft Preas. 

40 

lAhote ynclutbo Prees, 

11 

B^bny MacIiiCic 

PnM. 

2fl 

Ftikmnt Pra-e, 

41 

Lmw Pqldfflhio^ Pro*. 

12 

CnhiMa Steftm Pres-. 

27 

Hindoaten Strain PreM. 

43 

Idjlit Prow. 

•10 

C&xtoB PrinUiig 

Work*. 

20 

Hardingc Printing Prbi 

48 

Htheah yontnlnyi Pneae 

14 

CcnLnl Pribtilii; 

•29 

iBlaujuia Stenm Press. 

•4rJ 

iJermitilo Pr^. 


Worki- 




•1£ 


00 

Iitd^D Art PriTitinff 

•45 

Ultra Press. 


OftMtifl ■’ Presi. 
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CHAPTER 
m—I 

Education 
and Literacy. 

I'rinUag 

rrcltab. 


-5 

"S 

1 

Nftino of rre» 

t? 1 

•2 

Nimie of Frew. 

J 

sK 

1 

Xetine of Prnu* * 

id 

MohyiJ Hitter Prei*. 

•Ml 

P n n T n b Pooikrttniail 
Prciia. 

m 

Hlfab-E-Ain Prtm, 

47 

Hodel Profii-. 

67 

Pnii^nh Edut^atLonnl 

Pro». 

67 

Ripon Pross. 


MoAd-l-ATn Pnsaa. 

68 

Patijab NatlQiiAl Slcun 
Pmi, 

68 

Sudii-i+KIinj Prill. 

49 

Mitilim Printing ProH. 

69 

PniijAb EWtrJe PrwB. 

m 

Srwjilr Steam Pnao. 

fiC 

H a L b n b Frlblisg 

60 

Pnnjtb Printing VVorlu. 

70 

Star Printing Pr^. 

•n 

>'owa1 KUbor Pre**. 

01 

Pan Jab SU/vm Pro**. 

•71 

Tribrnio Frci*^ 

E>2 

OboTTver Prew, 

eta 

Pojralur I^ineiig Ftps*. 

72 

Unlan Stram Pr«!i. 


]Pboto. Litbo. Wofks, 

Ba 

Hniiq-ul'Itlbl'a Pii?»o. 

•7a 

Vietor*h Pir^*. 

•64 

Public Adfocate PrM*. 

64 

RBbnainA-L-'Tntiin Prof#. 

•74 

VirjnniD^ Pryji. 

65 

? n n j * b Ctriitim 
Pi^. 

ns 

pA^pnt PrintiTig U'Qftj. 

76 

VVi^tiington Ptmh. 

* 


Neiri|iAp<K, 


The pmtM marltod wfUi im wtr-rial; haTC been M-r>i>kia|tr Tuf 20 trais or mwr* 

Out of tlie total imml^or r little less thau tiro-thirds publMi 
neivspiipers and advertising slieets ’; the remaining third or more 
publish l>ooks to some extent, but do mostly miscellaneous and 
job u ork. 

The return of nc'^sspapers published at the various presses in 
191-i shows H total of 166, 43 of which l>egan and 35 eeased issue 
during tlie ypar. The sub-joined tables show (a) the languages in 
which the various papers are w ritten, and £») the intervafs of time 
at which they are published. Many of the important Indian 
newspapers have both daily and weekly etUtions 

lA 


EogilEll. 

Urdu. 

Uiila- 

Hindu 

Hindi 

(lurmnkla 
(Pflujahi), 

Total. 

32 

IDS 

1 

In 

15 

ID6 


Yt.^]y 

Haif-yearly 
Quarterly 
Monthly 
Fortuiglitly 
Tri monthly.*. 
Wtekly 
T^ Vice a week 
Thdce a week 


(BJ 

1 

2 

77 

K i 

1 

61 

1 

2 


Daili 


19 


Tout 10 G 

Started Hitring thfl jetw**. 4 ^ 

^ CetLsetl to exist during the S 5 

year __ 

Namber of iiewgpjpeis at 
tbe end-of 1014 ; 
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Tlie 23 newspapers which have a circulation 
are noted below 
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of over Z,600 chapter 

III,-L 


___Edoeatlan 

and 

With ciHcui.ATiojh _ — 


Over SjCOO, 


Over ),500 


HindnsUtt. 

ZiimJndar, 

Paisii Aklibar. 
Fatiji AkhlktT. 
Ilijnula 
DokIu 

lA\val Gawtle. 

Parkash. 

niilletin. 


Walaii, 

Tribune 

Bh 

Ary a Gazette. 
ShtT-i-l'uniub. 

\*hnL 

Aklihar-i-'Am. 

t. ivil and Gazette 

PnnjjEhi. 

Knsbmln llagaziiie, 
Kajpttt Gawtte. 

Martarid 

Faeatia. 

Cliakarvarti. 


Ot t ie alH>ve the and MUifatif G<tzcile U tlic ’onlv 

^per published by Europeans. The liulletU puhUshea ohieflV 
Wai news The lanji JkMar is for the consumption of Indian 
soldiors, and contains lies ides geireml news and notes, topics of 

Slo v' dcsi-aed for juveniTe readers, 

Iho^r^^ifZ C^afro^^■ffl/■t^and are soeLil and moral in 

toidencv, the last, ns its name (the Novdl) implies, containin"- 
translations of novels in other bngiiagcs and other stories of 
pneml public mtert^t All the romaimn^^ papers are more or 

le^ aetuely political, thoir columns bein^devoU-d maiiilv to the 

cnticism of (5ovenmipt measures and poliuy ; geimrally spoakin-, 
they are either ^tanan or the mouth-piecea of varioui c&sa*^ or 
cIkjucs of the educated eoimuimitv, 

• the year lOM, 721 Ijooks and 71 perimlieals were „ . , 

Hr^f' 34 were pubfehod in English, 3.t 

Urdu and 13 in Hmdi-ba or Hindi- Urdu biUnguiil : 33 
treated of Liw, lu of Eeligion and 23 were of a inisceli-ineons 
^fum In the table below the books published are clarified 
according to the language ia which they appeared and their 
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purpose, whether educational or otbemise :— 


Language in which published. 

Fob purposes. 

Total. 

Fducwtional. 

Other 

Arabic ... 

7 

2 

9 

Engluh 

SS 

43 

76 

Hindi... 

6 

21 

27 

Kashmiri 

... 

3 

3 

Persian ... 

3 

4 

7 

Punjabi 

2 

ISO 

182 

Sanskrit _ ... 

.3 

1 

4 

Urdu ... ... 

67 

284 

841 

Bilingual 

10 

51 

61 

Trilingual 

1 

0 

10 

Polyglot 

... 

1 

1 

• 

Total 

122 

599 

721 


Nearly one-sixth of the output of boohs was for educational 
purposes. The main subjects of this literature taken as a whole 
were languages, Science, History, Religion, Philosophy, Poetry, 
Fiction, Art, Biography, the Drama, Law, Medicine, and others 
which do not lend themselv^es to classification, the educational 
books naturally falling mainly under the first five heads. Poetry, 
Religious treatises and Fiction, in the order uame<l, are easily the 
most popular among the Ixrnks issued for the consumption of the 
general public. 


Section J. — Medical. 

The medical staff at head-quarters consists of the Civil Surgeon 
with two sub-assistants, one of the As8ist;int Surgeon and the other 
of tlie Sub-Assistant Surgeon class. There is also a Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon attached to the ^Police Hospital. The Railway staff 
at head-quarters consists of the Civil Surgeon, who is ISIedical 
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Officer of the Railway, . two Military Assistant Surgeons and 
two Sub-AssLstant Sur 2 :oons, one of whom is temporarv. — ’ 

... • Medical. 

In the district each dispensary has a Sub-Assistant Surgeon — 
in charge with the exception of Kasur, where an Assistant o^fniJiuon. 
Surgeon is posted. 

The medical institutions in the charge of the Civil Surgeon Medid uuii- 
( which do not include the Mayo Ilospital) are :— tnUoM. 

(a) at Hend-qtMTters : — 

(1) The Civil Dispensary. 

(2) Municipal Dispensaries as follows, — 

(a) Mozang, which has separate anangements for treat¬ 
ing females and lias a femaio 8ub-.iV8sistant 
Surgeon attached in addition to the Suh-^iVssist- 
ant Surgeon. 

(h) Hira Mandi (Lahore City Branch). 

ic) K^hmiri Bazar Dispensary opened in 1913, which 
is for females only and has a female Sub-iVssist- 
ant Surgeon in charge. 

(3) The Police Hospital, w ith i4 bods. 

i4) Three Railway Dispensaries, all out-door. 

(fe) Rttro/ Dispensariesy situated at various places in the 
district as follows, vis. — 


— 

Diupeniary. 

In-door or Out-door. 

* 

Beds. 

District and 

1 Kasur 

Both 

86 

Municipal. 

2. Chuntin 

Do. 

10 


S. Khudi&n 

Do. 

8 


4. Patti 

Do. 

6 


5. Khaira 

Do. 

8 


6. Pattoki 

Do. 

* 1 


7. Sblihdara 

Ont-door 



8. All Raza A bad ... 

Do. 

Nil. 

Canal 

1. Redi&n 

Outdoor 

Nil. 


2. Najihat 

Do. 

i\il. 


S BaUoki 

Both ,,, 

8 


Three Mission Dispensaries arc aided, vis., one in the 
City (in the Lande Bazar), one at the ClarkaBad and one at 
Wdgah. 
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in.-J. , number of patieuta treated in 1913 at these insti- 

— tutioiis wore; 

Mtdieal. « 


In and out* 



paticQU trmt* 



rd Bod oper- _ 

nliona. 

, . 

Number. 

► 

Daily average 

Out-door... 

172,415 

472-35 

In-door ... 

2,109 

5-78 


locomc Bod 
cxprnditaiv. 


The Miijro Bad 
Albert Victor 
HoBpitBU. 


^laiiud siaiisiics are j?ivcn iii Table 53 of B Volume. The total 
number of o|)erations for the same year was 12,259, of which 
401 were classed as “selected.” 

1 'l’''« ‘»tal income and expenditure for tlie dispensaries in 

charge of the Civil Surgeon as well as for the Alayo llospihil 
amounted resiiectively to Rs. 1,11,863 and Its. 1,30,827. The 
mun sources of income wer.' Goverimiont cniitrihutions Rs. 88,611 

ilunimpul rund contrihu- 
Rrio 030 ““ 2.786 and Miscellaneous 

All tbe private and female wards of the 

AllHirt Victor Jlosintal Imth the ilayo and Alliert Victor Hospitals 
are as^iatcd with the Lahore Medical College for clfnical 

irder* .’r"' Victor Hospitals, as extended 

.‘tlnn* t*! Memorial Scheme, accommodate 110 

patients, the beds being made up as follows :_ 


Sf ATO Bo«#trAiK 


BUek. 

Ma3m 

Oafol 

ITiWf. 

ITarda. 


*7 

• 

1 

• 

Jf 

m 

X 


4 

‘a 

X* 

• 

1 


164 

41 

Sit 

1 

“1 

M 

14 

IS 1 8 


AUIBBT VlOTOB HflBBt Taal 


I 

► 


i 

JK 

i 

£ 


13 


d 

I 

9 

e 

£ 

J 

J3 


IS 


4 

•• 

s 

I t 

i £ 


Obibb 

TOTalsi 




410 


The Visiting staff consists of a First and Second Plivsician a 
lii^t and Second Surgeon, a Oynmcological Sur.^oo7 aiT’an 

S'^"oE”’The‘’'lIl''T r " '>®~ 

Jueoicai i^ollege. The Resideat staff inoludes five House 
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Sur^wns (tl>ree of whom are Civil, and two Military, ^UsLstant 
Sur^ons), two House Physicians, both of whom are Civil Assls 
tant Surgeons, and a Nursin" Superintendent of the .Nuking — 
staff. During the ye.ar 1914. 4‘)44 in, and 30,752 out, patients 
were treated, and S26 major and 3,007 minor operations per- 
formed. 

The hospitals are mainly supported hy Government ; the 
income from all other sources including donations from local 
bodies, and the NoHli-AVestcm Railway, interest on investment^ 
students’ fees and private subscriptions, amounttHl in 1914 to 
Rs. 15,800 round. The total expendituni for the sjuuc year was 
o.er Rj. 1,02,0(K). 

The Hospital (founded in 1885 and opened in 1888 by ^J 
Dutferin^ combine<l up to 1910 the functions both of a Hospital 
and of a School in connection with the Medical (’ollege,* li^ihore, 
where women should receive a thorough medical training. Smee 
1910 the classes for Clinical Lectures and Demonstrations luive 
been transferred to the Medical School for omen at Ludhiana, 
though Eun>iiean, Eurasian and Indian NN omen are trained in 
Nursing and as .Midwives. The management ot the Ho.spital 
is in the hands of Executive Commiitec of the Lady ^Aitchison 
Hospital Association, Lahore, consisting of 4 ex-officio, 5 nominat¬ 
ed and 5 olct^ted memhers. The dispens:iry buildings consist of 
two common wards, one for Hindus and one for M ulminmadaiis, 
and 4 private family wards with a total accommodation of 40 
beds. The statf consists entirely of ladies, and includes a I hysi- 
cian-iii-chargc*. House Surgeon. Matnm and Housc-kcf'per. f/te 
patients t related in 1914 amounted to .5,530 out-door, uitli a daily 
average of 49 98; and 800 in-door with a daily average ot 32 o0 
The total operations for the yejir numliercxl 431 and selected 
oiK*rations 120. The total income for tlie year 1914 uas Ks. 

37.478, of which Rs. 10,249 was derived from grant s-in-aid, and 
the total expenditure was Rs. ;UL818. 

The jiresent Lunatic Asylum, situated* on the Jail Road,The Ubor* 
hetwton the Lahore District and Female Jails, is the premier 
of the class of new Central -Vsylunus established in India m the 
last 15 years. On its completion in 1900 the inmates of the 
old institution at Naulakha and of the Didhi Asylum 
removed to it and patients now come from all parts of the 
Pnivince. 

Tlie Asylum buildings proper are in two distinct part-s, one 
for females and one for males. The maximum accommodation is 
832 (males 66G and females IGG), but the largest number so tar 
hous^ was 758, so there Is still ample room available. Both 
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parts of the Asylum atfonl separate accommodation for Enroncan 
nml Indian paying patients, and each has its own hospital 
dispensary and miamntiiie hnildings. Ordinary patients arc 

loused m either the sleejuiig barraek or cubiclilar sTstem in 
birfh ,.,rof the Asylum Male patients are diviid inlo 
seyen sections(i) crimiiinls ; (»») *'niiscellancoiis” in uhich are 

«'<«<■ dan-erous and l.oisferoiis 
iimates uho have recovered or are in the stage of recoverv ■ lifil 
the old hospital seclion. whieh is reserved for quiet anil ueil-be- 
havedpatreiits ; ielthe- traelable" for dements and l,arnye!s 

"ine* Thlinslito^*S ^^^^ Hospital ; and (cm) the qiiaran- 
of .r ’""“S'lratetl under the direetion 

Pvens T Lientenant-Colonot 

J^vcnii, OhS.. hasmorethan rcali^scd the expectations of Govern^ 

ment. Its popularity is slionn hy the eyt r-increasii.i^ ntfmher of 

^orlhern India are brought here' for treatment. The rooms 
and bamcks are of an excellent hygienic standard nnd arc 
comfortable and coot, and the gain from the transfer from thp 
overcrowded and unhealthy site at Nanlalclia to the nt fine 

open one intb drainage into the Southern Ermah of the 
T^tore Caiitoumeiit Storm Wafer Cbannol bas ije^ !«;!!, 
he largest perijeutage of the cases treated helou"^ to some 

ne total number, Aext in frequency come casrs ot Molanclmli-i 
anous forms of Dementia, sucli as kafatonia and rrecociotis 

^meiitia, account tor I t per cent, of the admissinns. Ilemn- 
diiig eases on the other hand provide for onlv 12 pn- cent of the 
total mimI«T under treatment ; in the light of further ev 

sCirrfnffir’sotrif*"'' t.'-v'-?- m wnSio?« 

iriidtui source of causation of insaiiitv a.s wn.s lorniertv 
supposed to lie the ca.se. The staff of the asvliim eotisists of a 

selected meiiher of the Indian 
Medical Services, with a Deputy Suiierintcudcut aT Vssistint 
Deputy Superintendent. Iiotli of tlie .Mililarv AssL.I.r '"*'”*“* 

uline md under the Superintendent for iS! 

pline -ind general tnanagcmeiif., and the latter aided I.,- . 

Assistant Surgeon for the flosnital tW 11 1, r i •' . 

Asylum ther^ is a MatroiiTtra staff of Zr VT*" I 

ditioii of the inmates and ha« deal to ameliorate the con- 

T,.,. .ivjsiirrdt ‘airr 
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most hi^altliy aud profitable tliat. ran he pruvkle<l All tbe 

ve«:etables required are prev^ided from tliis Ikrm and all Mder _ 

for tlie asylum, cattle in like tnanner. In addition a large 
number are eiigjiged in weaving tlie entire asylum elut liing(l>eingHe>.tt^ 
manufactured from raw material purchased in the market)^ and 
mat-making; cooking and the general sanitary armngomeLils 
of the institution are almost entirely in the iiimds of the inmates* 

The general attendant staff numbers 111 (90 mules and 16 
ieinalos)? with one European and two superior Indiun warders. 

The average expenditure on the entire asylum, including EijMuJitiiT^i 
numerous new works executed in the mst* five years, 

Rs. l,lfij50O, giving a cost of luaiutenanee of lls* 14k per”**" "****^*' 
Lead. 

(<?) V aecinatiou 18 compulsory in Lahore City and Ciuton- 
mente only. Statistics will be'found in Talde D4 of the B 
Volume. The establislimeot in the City under the Health Oilicflr 
consists of a SLii>erin£endent of Vaccination and four \"aeemators, 
and in the District under the Civil Surgeon, of a Suj>erinteiideut 
and seven V'^acciimlors. The total expenditure ou vaccination 
iu 191^1 ^v'as Its. 4,123-^9-8* The average cost for each successful 
vaccination was Be, 6-1-11. Tiie percentage of popiilatiou 
protected is 3-l'97* In 1913, 38,005 vaccinations were done, 
of which 36,073 were primary. Tlure has heen a con¬ 
siderable decrease in the number vaccinated, chielly imder 
re*yaceination. 

fd) Little has been done in the direction of V^ilhi.ge Sani- viii^^ mai* 
tation owing to the apatJiy of the people and this couditiun 
will remain till the people rcali;?e the value of sauitetiou and 
co-operate with Government. Quinine is sold by Lost Masters 
and is distributed by ^aUdar^, cte.^ hut the demand is snioll. 


L*b<jre. 


CHAPTER IV.—PJLACES OF INTEREST. 

The of habore bas been ileall vvith In Cliapter I-B- 

In this clinpter will be g:lven aii account id the places of i^eiieml 
interest, aiul a more dotniletl descripUou of tlic antiquarian 
monunients of the diutricf;, 

(o) For European and Native alike Lahore itself is the place 
of inost interest in the district. The present city of Lahore, with 
the can tollmen tj embraecs i>ort ions of no less tlian 12 roveiutc 
estates, und lias an area of 29 sqmire miles, the largest for any 
city in the province, with a popnlation of 32^*687, 

The native city covers an area of about one square iniloK It 
was formerly surrounded by a brick wall, rising to a lieight of 30 
feet and strengLliened by a moat aud other defeneeB. But tJic 
moat has been tilled in and the wall razed, and a garden now 
occupies the site of the trench and wall, encircling the city on 
every side except the north. Though situated in an alluvial 
plain, the present town stands high on the debris of ages. A 
metalled road runs round the outei' side of the rampart, and 
gives access to tiie city by tbirteen* gates. The citadel or fort 
rises upon a slight but commanding eminence at the north¬ 
eastern angle, and abuts northward on tlie old river bed. W'ithin 
the city, uarrtnv and tortnuu* sti-cels and lanes, some of them 
ending in de naa and lined by tall liousc^, give Lalioi^e a mean 
and gloomy appeaninec; but the magnificent huildings of the 
Mughal period serve Lj relieve the dullness of its domestic archi¬ 
tecture, and many of the hoiist^s are adorned with bcantiful wood¬ 
carving. On the north eastern side especially, the mosque of Au- 
rangzeli, w ith its pliiiii white marble domes and simple minai^ts, the 
mausoleum of Itanjlt Singh, ivith its rounded i^wf and pr’>]eoting 
balconies, and the dccsoratiHl facade of the IVIuglial palace, stand 
side by side in front of an open grassy plain, iiow^ the ^linto 
Park, exhibiting a grand coup d* oeil 'I'he European residential 
portion of Lahore lies to the east and soufcli of the City ; it in¬ 
cludes not only the old revenus estate of Laliore, of which" Anarkali 
is pa3‘t, but portions of Mozang, Kila Gujar Singh, Naulaklia, 
Garhi Slidbu and Acliiiit Garh, Tlie old village sites of Mozanff 
and Ivila Gujar Singh interpose solid wedges b^itweeu the more 
open spaces wbieb have since been adapted to building and resi¬ 
dential purposes. Aiulrkali,lies immediately to the south of the 

OTB.—I bL‘g*bM. iit*i'iiag from the 4 tho Korl atid wurltJci* txjdnd bj' tht •otitli* 

nnd titc^ follows. «iV^ 5/II tin,; Jf.un. Fatti, tHlki, 

irtdri. £.i^4d I, t^ad 
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citv 3 ii 6 oriiiiiiiiUT contaiiieKi h raiiumuient, absmlouwl in l-i51-53 ikaptbr 
on' account" ot its nnhealthincss. In lfit9 the em iTOiia of _ 
Lahore still were a mere exiianse of cnimblino: rums and t le piMBiH 

hmises of the iii-st Ecmiieaii residents clustered aroiiml the old 
cantonmenton a.strii) of alluvial lowland, south of the town l.w., 
riiunius; iiarallel to a former hud of tlie Ravi, tiradually, now- 
ever fclie st-stion Hpree.fl eastwfirtl antlfl. new town eevered d linger 
iTart of the area once given over to ruins and iungle, Vihile every 
lear sees fresh addi(ions. Amirkali is coimected with the city 
bv the Old aMhH and contains the SccretarL-it buildings, the Ool 
Bifiih a iJul>Uc garden owiied hy Government and managed tiy the ■ 
Aliinicumlitv, idsfcriet t^ourt-honse, the new' \ etermnrv Colley, 
the new AccMinniatit-Generars ollice and the new I iihlic » orks 
Deparlniont Secretariat, Government College, Punjab University, 

Souate LLalh the uew^ University Ualh Town Hall, Mayo 

School of Art, the Punjab Pul>lic Library converted from an old 
Muo'h'vl pavilion, the Mayo nnd Lmly AitcUison Hospitals and 
iviii" EdwAird Memorial Buildings, the S'oluiiteer Club and many 
othe? public buildings. At Llic south of the Old Mall stands the 
Chauhurli, wlucli formed the gateway of the gartlen ot /eb-uii- 
nissa, tiie accomplished daughter of Aurang/eb. To the east is 
the railway colonv? grouped about the station in the quarter 

known as the X aulakha and .\fughalpur (ilchlutgnrh). It con¬ 
tains the railway ofticcs, the cnrriagc shops and engine yard, a 
theatre, and well-kid out grounds. On the Dumud Koad, in 
the suburb of iCilla Gujar Smgh, arc the new Quctm Mary’s 
Collef^e ami Convent buildings, Tn the extreme soiith-east the 
Upper .Mall stretches cut for a distance of 3 miles to Go^‘e^mneut 
iloiisc (once the tomb of Muhamtnad bLusim Kliaiu a eoufiin on 
the mother's side of the Emperor Akhar. and afterwards the resi¬ 
dence of Khushal Singh, uncle of Tej Siii^h the SikhGcnemll, 
the Lnwrence and Moutgoinevy Halls and the new i uiijab Llub. 

This rodil is the main llionuighfarc of the new er residential 
nuarter ; and on or near it arc situated the Cutbedrals and 
Orphanages ami the Chief Court, Ijcsides sundry iiovernment 
Olfices. most of tlie European shops and the \ ictoria Memorial 
and John Uwrence statue. In the large public garden, siirround- 
int' the Lewrenee and Montgomery tlalls, k the “ Zoo. started 
in'"!883 to which. with the help of a handsome gmnt fi;om Gov¬ 
ernment and of iucreasetl contributions from the various local 
bodies of the Lahore Division, important alterations anti improve¬ 
ments undertaken at the suggestion of an expert are now in pro- 
DTe:s 3 K The Latvrenee Hall was built as a memorial of bir John 
?>awTence, cineily bv the contributions of the European coni- 
munity in 1861-62, and the .Montgomery Hall in honour of Sir 
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Mont!;ome |7 in ISW by contributions fro,i, Native 
Chiefs ; the two biiildmgs, which form a connected whole, liave 
been recently enlarged and improved. JJevond the I’uniab Club 
A ?*' »!" V -"^'‘chison Chiefs Col- 

?bp ilh’ ^int where the Jail Itoad crosses the canal are 

^ erected in 1815, to which 

Sf 

officl ® •'^ ^'‘e* Accomitant-Gerieral's 

The iuiiirovenients m roiit^Iit within rer«rit v«Mrv ; *1 

pearaiice of the Civil Station are very striking in/l n 
lighting by electricity of (he lir'mll 
pavements, and grass margins and the i-onstruction^of "'i ' 

from the Post Office to the Canal Brid- e W.U G?„ "i 
of the schcim-s of the King Edward Memorhl !. .1 ■ VP'" '"'!. 

a ve'r*" ®“ilduig8 and Masonic Hall at Charin'-Cro® 

1915Jia’s h^en reK-rn^M dwwl “'! "V 19'l'H<w''ral'i’*’r 

that twelve imposing ImihUngT a're'invmlvS '!.nd"iraf C,e‘"rr‘f 
abutting on the side have iK^rrevised and laid out in such a^Iv 
as to l)ejir a coherent relation to the new road alio-nments tn * 

to^lit'ra r 

s aCS:o^r:"i::::i '^:wtTT 'r 

Victoria Memorial with tr^ahr^^adllf ^ 'v V,“’ 
upon It. Preliminary work estimated to cost 25 Ont> 
prising the making of roads and water-courses ami r 

of trees, has l>een l>egun on the siteWloctwl hv P planting 

corner between the Mall Road ht T nli h at the 

r^hore branch o the Upjer B-wi »nd the 

canal), for the constructio'rrof riS for o(^i 

meat; some 55 compounds and dwellings !"e p'^ovwJ':; 
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varyincr rentals. Tlie old parade f^nnd l)etTVcen the Fort and 
the Chfia Eavi, which is n)Ost conveniently situated for the Citv 
and all its Schools, has since ]ftl4 been devoted, in commemora- 
hon « f the visit of Lord Minto to Lahore during; the period of his 
A iceroyalty. to the purposes of a peoples’park : the five ^*ant 
nin.sts of the wireless electrical installation in the Fort zone 
within tlie same area are now a prominent feature of the land¬ 
scape. 

(h\ The institute u*ns hiiilt from a fund raised throiighcut Th. uho.r 
the province as a permanent memorial of the Jubilee of Herfvir. 
Majt^^ty the Queen Fnijiress celebrated in Februarj’ 18S7. The 
object was to provide a Provincial Institution containing a mu- 
scum, library and lecture rooms with a sufficient instimctional 
, stafr and capable in connection wiih the School of Art of gradual 
expansion into a Technical College. The foundation stone was 
laid by the late Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, on February 3rd, 1890, and the building was completed 
in 1803. .\t the end of that year the institute was utilised for 

the Punjab Exhibition oi>ened in December 1893. 

The building together with the Lecture Hall, which is used 
for educational lectures and exhibitions, and tho Mayo School 
of Art forms a handsome block in late Mughal style situated 
next to the market and opposite the University 'Senate Hall. 

Ihe general plan of the building resembles a letter E with the en¬ 
trance porch in the centre of the back face. The centre gallery is 
devoted first to a few* fine specimens of carvecl Mughal doorways 
T secondly to a fairly reiiresentative collection 

of Indian paintings dating from the Indo-Persian. Mughal, 8ikh 
and Kangra schools up to a few examples of ^lodem Indian 
paintings of the new Calcutta School ; the cataloguing and 
arranging of this collection is now comph te. The south w’all of 
the gallery has been decorated in Persian, style by the students 
and teachers of the Mayo School of Art from designs by tbe 
present A ice-Principal, AI. Shcr Afubammad. who also desfo^ned 
the whole of the wood and plaster work seen in the building. Two 
gallenes run cast and west of the centre gallery, that on the 
west being devoted to models, raw products^ etc., and that on the 
east to Art Industries of all kinds amongst w hich may be noted 
tine collections of musical instruments, huqas, jew^ellery, tex- 
I lies, pottery, and a small collection of armour. At the end of 
the east gallery is the gallery running parallel to the centre 
contauiing the famous collection of Graeco-Bactrian Gandhara 
Sculptures ; this collection L now being catalogued by the 
Supenntendent of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 
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Circle, wild has already ivritten a liaTidh<K)k entitled the Euddlia 
Storv in stone, which is iBsmd by the iluscniii. laralld to 
tlie 'sculpture gallery is a siiiallpr eallery in which are shown 
some iutorestiTiit small collections of Tiiietan painted iianners, 
statuettes, carved curias. Nepalese brais work, and a case of 
manuscripts. Tn this room too is a case containing the recent finds 
of sold and silver orannients and ohjeU fVffJ'l from Taxila and 
loaned to the Museum hy tlie ■pireotor-Oeneral of Arclu^olo^y :n 
India, The nseum has been ej?tcnded this year hy the addition 
of one laj£?e !ia:llerv, a library, office and record room, oi>ening 
out of the centre j^llerv at the back. This "allery will be short¬ 
ly filled hy Sir Anrel Stein's latest finds from Central Asia, llie 
entire building is lighted from the north and is of lofty dimen¬ 
sions w'hich assures a pleasaut temperature and n stfulness to the 
eyes. The main collections, w'hich niake the^^Iust?uiu ore of the 
most representative and inteiH'sting of Provincial iiseums, are 
Arch Geology, Art, IndustTlcs, and (hnns. The ^Tuseiim is most 
popular i the average yearly visitoi’s number 400,OtK), one day a 
week, Wednesdfiy, being resc^rvecl for students and others wishing 
to study the collections in pence and quietness. Tlic entire area 
now" measures about Ho,r>82 square feet. The old CVntml Mu- 
seunit w hich this building vvna designed to rc]>lacc, w as erected 
in I8d4 for the temporary purpruses of a prifvincial exhil>ition, 
and was altogether unsuited for the uj^e it was For so long put to. 
It has been purchased hy the Lahore Municipality and turned 
into a market and the contents trausfernd to the new building* 
These contents may be bdelly dest'riljtxl as Greek. Faetrian, 
Bvlddhu^t, Jain, Hrahmiiiic,al, Sikh and Muhammadan remains and 
monuinenfs, Uie iiiodern artistic and manufacturing industries, 
the agricultural, mineral, and forest products, the natural history 
and ethnology of the l^imjab and its borders. At present in 
front of the putraiicc iu this building there stand on raised plat¬ 
forms two old sikh canons, while the famous gim ^amzmnah, 
known hy the Sikhs as the Hhangifin-icdli Top, is placed in I rout 
of the Senate Hall on the opposite aide of the road. This gun is 
one of the largest specimens of native casting in India, and w as 
made in A, D, Iffilhy Shah Wall Klutu. M azir of Ahmad Shah 
Dunini, by whom it w^as used at the battle of Pdnipat. .\iter 
the departure of Ahmad Shah the gun was left in the possession 
of the Sikh Sards rs of the Bh(ingi Mut wlience its name, 
Bhangimi iDdli Tnp ' and came to be regarded hy them as 
talisman of supremacy. Ranift Singh eventnal’y possessed kii^- 
sclf of it and it was employed by him at the aiege of ^lultan in 
A. D. 1S19, From that date until rauioved in I StiO it w-as placied 
at the Bellii Gate of the city of Lahore : it is still regarded hy 
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many as an incainatioii of Mabadeo. The inscription on the gun chafibr 
opens as follows :— ^ 

PlECfA 0| 

By order of the Bnvpei'or {Ahmad Shah) Dur*i*Diira^ totawi. 
ShaJi Wali Khan the Wasit made thi$ gun Jtamed 2am£amaht ti» utwn 


the taker of stronffholds. 


Rueum (Vk- 
toru J nbllw 
luftttcU, 
Panjftb). 


The work of Shah NaSar, 


riien follow a niunber of venaes^ the translation of which 
■^ll be found at pages G0»6l of Dr. Thornton^e Guide Book. 
Ihe last lines give the date of the s\m as 1174 A H or 
1701 A* B 

(c) Lalio^ being the head-(iuarters of the Xorth-'Western 
Hallway Adminiatration, which system now comprises nearly^ 
5*500 miles of lineSj exclusive of sidings, there is a very large 
Ilailway staff at Lahore, which forms a very important part 
01 the population of the town. The Railway Colony was until 
mcent years entirely grouped round the Eailwav Station where 
a considerable area, sonietiiues known as the jTaulakha settle¬ 
ment, is ^cupied by Railway quarters ; in conseqneiice* how* 
ever, ot the large development of the North-Western Railway 
s^\sfp'm,^ it was found some years ago that the settlement was 
insufficient, and a very large area, about a thousand acres in 
^^tent, was acquired in 1916 to the east between the Shalsiindr 
Road aiidtlie main railway line through Amritsar to Delhi. 
On this area entirely new Loco. Shops and Carriage and 
Wagon Siiops have already been built, the Railway having 
outgrown the old shops at the station ; the Carriage and Wagon 
Shops were built first and opened in 1910, and the new Loco. 
Shops were started in 1910 and are now practically com¬ 
pleted, the Locomotive Department having moved inki them 
111 19I-L \ ery large numbers of employes work in these shops— 

roughly speaking o,00(> in the Loco. Shops and 6,000 in the 
Ca^mge and M agon Shops, while the new Printing Press, 
which has also been built at Moghalpum, employs about a 
thousand more, Por such a large ^ilway system it will easily 
be understood that vei^" large quantities of storea of all kinds 
ha\ e to he kept in stock, and the old stores buildings close 
to tlie Lahore Station have for many years proved quite inade* 
quate A new general stores yard is, therefore, now bein" 
construe^ near the new Loco. Shops and will probalily be 
brought into us© within a few months. Lahore station, being 
an important junction for ^Vmritsar and Ambala to the east, 
for Bhatmda and Delhi also to the east, for Multan and 
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KatAclii to the Bouth, for LyaUpiir through Sfiogla Hill to the 
'west, and for RaTralpmdi and Peshiwar in the north-west, 
deals vrith. an imtaens© traffic and a large scheme of alter¬ 
ations, both to the station building and the yard Iteclf j is now 
being proceeded with as fast as funds permit. 

The European population of the Railway Colony consists 
of 11 or 12 hundred people, of whom about 900 are honied 
in the old Naulakha settlement and the remainder in the 
new colony at Moghalpura which may be expected to increase 
considerably in the future* A new feature' in the Naulakha 
settlement is a large Institute for entertainments and recrea¬ 
tion, constructed and opentxl early in 1913, not far from 
the Railw'ay station, consisting of a large theatixt with reading 
rooms, billiard room, etc., and a fine held for games for the 
use of the resident European staff ; another commodious Institute 
of less imposing design baa been provided on the bank of the 
Bari Doab Canal at Moghalpum for the staif there. 

Tlie Indian population of the Railway Colony is naturally 
very largo also, though a large majority of the workmen in the 
shops hve in tlie city and come to their w'ork daily. There is 
also a pavilion and large field for games provided at Naulakha 
for the Indian employees and a scheme is under contemplation 
for adding a theatre and billiard room to the pavilion. 

(d) The Cantonments are situated 3 miles oast of the 
Civil Station of Ijaboro and are the head-quart era of the tljird 
Lahore BLvision of the Northern Command. There are two 
Railway Stations * Lahore Oantonmenta East on the branch 
of the North-I'Vestern Railway to Belhi, and Lahore Canton¬ 
ment West on the branch to Multdn. Till 1906 the canton¬ 
ment was called Mfin Hir, The troops were moved hero from 
the Anri rkflli quarter of Lahore in 1S51-52 on account of the 
unhealthineaa of the latter. The Cantonment stands on an open 
and arid plain, originally bare of trees ; canal irrigation w"!* cut 
off in the residential area during 1965-OC in an attempt to 
improve the health of the station, but as the water-supply has 
been found to be defective it is now being reintroduced. The site 
is ^id to have been at one time named Haslimpur. Prince Efim 
Sbikoh, brother of Aurangzeb, who %vas put to death by that 
emperor on his amending the throne, was a disciple of a famous 
Muhammadan saint or pfr, Multan SliAh, known as ilfjin Mtr. 
He purchased the village of HaslEmpur, and bestowed it on 
hb religious preceptor, after whom it was renamed. The 
mausoleum of the holy man is a handsome domed buildiug of 
white marble and red Agra sandstone, with a mosque in the 
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courtyard. The income and the expenditure from cantonment chapteb 
funds during tlie ten yearn ending 1914-15 averaged Eg. 70,65S iZl 
and RvS. 7ljGol, respectively. The Punjab Panting Company ft*"" o* 
bas a branch here. 

(e) The town of Shahdax'a (popuLition 5,426) is situated 
on tiiu right bank of the Edvi, 4 miles from Lahore* Now 
tliat the town is connected ivith Lahore by ‘ a road bridge, its 
commercial development should be vapid. There are at present 
2 registored factories, including the Lahoi'Q Spinning and Weav¬ 
ing ilills^ which is the largest private factory in the district. 

The place is famous for the tomb of Jahangir, built l^ his widow 
Niir Jahdn, and for the gardens surroundiug it. 

/) Kusur is the most important town in the district 
after Lahore* It is built upon tlio high bank, which marks 
the termmatlon of the il^njiia and looks doT^m upon tlie low¬ 
lands of the Sutlej Hit bar. It stands just to the side of the 
Grfind Trunk Itoad to Perozepore, S4 miles south of Lahore, 
and 16 north of Perozepore. The town Is an aggregation of forti- 
fiold liainlets called koiSj small in themselves but together 
fonuing a considerablo run. Their names are : Kot KJiwAja 
Hussain ; Kila Pukhta ; Kot GliulAm Muhi-ud-Hm ; Kot 
Alurdd Khdn ; Kot IJsniaii Khan ; Kot Badar-ud-Din Khdii ; 

Kot Bakai'-ud*Din Khdn ; Kot Az.am Khan ; Kot H^kim Kiian ; 

Kot Patch DJn Khdn ; Piraii ka Kot ; and Kot Abdul Gbani 
Khdn, About a mile to the east of the tmvn, situated on the 
other side of the Trunk Koad and quite close to it, are the 
tahsil and Police Station buildings. Here also is the Court-house 
of the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the sub-division. 

The history of Kasur is given in Chapter I.-B* Since 1807 the 
town has liecliiied in importance, but tlie extension of the rail¬ 
way to Perozepore, Amritsar and LodhrAn has made it tlie 
centre of a very brisk trade in grain and cotton. There are 
several cotton gins working in the town* The only consider¬ 
able manufiuiture is of cx>untry harness, shoes and other leather 
goods for which Kasiir lias a considerable reputation* There ia 
also a school of industrial art. * 

g) Chumdn is a small town with a population of 7,151 chonuu. 
inliabitauts, situated like Kosdr upon the high bank of the 
old heil of the Beds, on the road from Perozepore to Hultan, 
distant 38 miles from Lahore anti 10 miles from the ChhAnga 
iliingd Hail way Station on the Lsihorc and Hultdn Railway* 

The town was formerly divided into three separate fortified 
hamlets, one of which is now entirely in r uins while the other 
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two completely coalesced. It suffers from its position off 
the lUilway, all exports beiT^ now despatched from tlio statious 
of Kot R^idha Kishan and Pattoke. There are four registered 
factories, all of which gin or bale cotton either singly or in 
combination with some other industry. At present its only 
importance is derived from its being the head-qunrters of tiio 
iahsU and a 
the Railway. 

Board. 


point through wliich traffic pass^ on its way to 
There is a rest-house, the property of the District 


(4) The town of Khudiiiii (popuLition 2,992), is situated 
about 16 miles east of Chdnian, close to the border of the Kasdr 
and Chunidn jusf, to one side of the Multan ami PeroKo- 

po^ road, and is a sfation on the Arnntsar-Piitti-Lodhrdn Lino. 
It is an old town surrounded by a brick wall; many of ihe 
houses are large and well built* In the neighbourhood is tiie 
remnant ol an old mud fort now in ruins, There is a ‘Umndi, 
but it deals with very little trade, much of the produce of the 
Hithir still going hy road to Kastir. Most of the inliabitants 
are agricultural, cidtiTatiug tlie lands atlaclied to the estalc ; 
there are however a fair number of money'-lenders and ijoltv 
shoi>-keepcrs in the bazar. There h a Police Station, and Ihero 
are tw^o rest-houses, one belonging to the Police and the other to 
the Irrigation Department. 

(i) Patti (population 7,987,) is a very old town situate 3S 
miles south-east of Lahore and 28 miles east of Xastir* It stands 
on the road .to Harike Ferry, whicli used to he an important line 
of commumcation between the Lahore and Peroisepore Districts 
and has a station on the new line from Amritsar to Lodhrau. 
The toira is walled and the houses are built to a large extent 
with brick masonry* It baa a good bazar \nth a paved street 
and private tnandi which has been built by a leadin'^ *Moghal 
family resident there and not , only draws local produce but a W 
tokes the bulk of the export trade of the rich adjoining tracts in 
the Amritsar District. About 200 yards from the town on the 
north-e^t is an old biult fort, which under the Sikh rule 

was used by MaliarAja Eanjft Smgh as a horse-breeding establish¬ 
ment, and now contams the Police station* Tliere is a rest-house, 
the property of the Irngation Department. 

(population 5,732) is a small walled town 
in the Mdn]U tract of K^ur takeil, distant 7 miles from Kasur 
with which It IS oonnooted by a metalled road. Beln- the Itail- 

£•*«=« ^ declined^omewLit 

from its old position as a half-way house for road trade. 
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(ft) In the folloTving paragraphs is given a more detailed des¬ 
cription of some of the oMef buildings of antiquarian interest in 
or near Lahore 

1, — The FgH and Falnee. AntkiHul^ia t 

The fTOi^tage af the fort Aiid jKulai'e extemie uii the uortb laide Of the dly Labonrkud 
overltKikiiig the Riivi towimls Shahdera from, fat-t to west for llIjoiiI fiOO feet. ■u^tiWiTir- 
]t was the work of four Emperors, To the eitredie east are the foimclatioiis ™™' 
of the Akbori MaIiiiIj or piilaoo of Akbur; oeit conies a [X^rtioa ascribed to 
Jiih^ngir, H;mket1 by two towers like abut me h U j Amlj lastly, Et cortam wall 
bctw'cen two hexagonal towere of uiiequul sIko is Kiid to Live been built by 
Shahjahin^ with additionij by AumngZieb ikiid the Slkhsi The greater part 
of the frontage is covered with <ie&igns in inlaid enamellctl tilea^ inolnd.- 
ing, in dotian.ee of Mabamma^Un orthodoxy, the tig urea of men, horses^ 
and elephants engaged ehiedy in sport tng|. and aymbollcal reprvsentatioiis of 
EOiliaeu! signs and of the angels W’ho^ according to old Persian mythology^ 
preside over each day and each month of the year. In the spandrels over 
the ateailetl eompaTtmVnts in front of .Tatiiingir'ij Palace are fcnir reprt?sc»ntations 
of the rijsiiig Ban. Other sjiandinuls show wdngeii ahernbii^j ru'sembling tbos^i of 
Christian art* The general scheme of the w\vU decoiation h aimplej and TVHem- 
bles tliat of many Italian fronts, conaistiiig of a series of aFcaiU'd panelling o£ 
tiat projeidioiij broken l>y horizon til tmnds of mixed enamelled and carved fret¬ 
work ijf geoEnetriL’al deeigO;, the epaiidrcls and some of the panels lilled in with 
porci lain w’ork, but most of the latter left in liare plarterj while some have been 
painted with fmltSj^ floiycrsj in fresco* Besides the eyinbols noticed^ wliieh 
may lie faint eehu of the ancient initttaic worship of the East, there is gp.'at 
variety of subjects compriaing hirds;, proeessious of loaded camel Sj demons 
with duly clown hoofsj, conJnTors, dancing girls, ilragons, hotseiiienj and 
soinc beautiful pieces of geumetneuJ: oruauiCTit. 

Rifling about half way up the ^laky? front then- is in this enclosare 
ruined tmilding on arobes imniediatidy licaijath a marble pavilion lyith perforat- 
tal lattice wort. This was the Jrs Be^i, where the Omra or nobles of the 
court assembled in the morning to receive the cnipt^ror^s eoininands* 

Returning to the Fort euttance and then to the left the visitor iiasses 
under a second gatew ay of marble, ealled the Jlathi Pel *, the approach to the 
harcmi formerly lay to the left, up a stuircaai; of broad steps, now' destroyed* 

Over the gateivay is a Persian inscription dated 1041 Hij, of which the follow¬ 
ing ie a translated extinct: — ‘'The King (Shabjali&u) ordered a tow’er to he 
erected ’which in height should be beyond measurcniCnt and eonception, like 
unto the highest Heaven. In beauty, loftiness, and excellencc such a tower 
never baa been and never vvill be seen under the sky/^ The roail to the right 
by w^hich the Fort is now' reached is English w ortn 

In the centre is the Tahhtf or ThTOne*room of ShdhjEdmn, th© red Kind- 
atone railing Btirronnding which is the only existing exampk- of its kind. In 
this or Hall of Audience, the Emperor daily t-al In State j and as 

he look his seat the mnsicians slutioncd in the Jtaqdr hMna opposite stmd: up 
a nwlial stirainj while a glittering pageant of men, honscs and elephants, 
graphically described by Bernier, passed in review before him ; but meanwhile 
there issued from an empty tomb iinuieiUaiely hi fron^ w'hich } ia a now diaap- 
peared, the voice of a iituUn reminding the SbAh-au-Sk^b from time to Umiu 
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llmt hv too nio&i. die like otlier mca. The duily ptoce&aionj sureording to Betnier, 
from ujmuwls of an hour, but, notwitJi&tuddiug the tiuio waited on theso 
ilisplayfi, ^ large amoiiut o£ busbess wiia got t hrough, and tbo Einperor, with 
all hie love of kUow and Hpkndour, never loimtti.'d hln vigilance over the in- 
teriuil Government. Of Aurangzt-b, indeed, it ig said that “ the apjjointment 
of the lo'Wt'St revenue offieor of a diatrict or the oeleotion of u clerk in an oflico 
was not beneath hig uttculioiij while he planned each euin|)aigu, us^jned instruc¬ 
tions duriog its progrees, Hxed on {rointa of attack, and regulated the move- 
iiientii of very detachment or convoy.The work of Akbar, at the extreme 
cast of tlae Fort, has diBappciiired ; the ^uadi^ngk of Jahtlngir however nan be 
traced. It is reiuarkablv for the Hindu ehanicrer of the details efipoekily of 
the red atone cooeolea supporting the eaves which are in the form of elephant b 
and other oonventioual aniniidej precieelj similar to those to be found in Jlindu 
teuiplrt. 

The of Shahjuhdn is an elegant Uttle pavilion of mitrhle arches 

and open lattice work iuisuodlately over the Jrz already noticed. lu 

ibis imvilio'iij protected by cuilaiiiB hanging from rings iti Ihc walla, the 
Einjteror alejit, and on rising Hhowed himaLdf nt the marble windows to the 
nobles gathered below. Like the rest of the building in iht I’ort this has 
Ixvn made to aerve a British purpose, and at one time did duty a« a ganieon 
church, blit all vestiges of the church have been itmoveil and the building 
refitorv:! to its original form. The upper fneze is an inlay of cornelian, &c. 
and gracefully defligiiciL * ^ 


Hetuxoing ivest ward through the barnicbi, and passing the TaJ^At the visitor 
sees an arehwuy which is the entrance to the Moti JlaiJidj a small mosque 
with marble doiiu's, half hidden by emrounding walls %vhieh was femierly the 
prisutc chapel of the ladies of the imperial hmcin- Betw'een thie and the 
is a buildijig, now I Reformed into u hospital or sleeping quaitcre, 
without auy distinctively oriental character. This was a AdM:is:dii» or suite of 
bathing-rooms, and it w'qbuIso nsed as a cabinet council chamber. 

'i'he stem necessIticB of English miUtaiy life had no mvereucc for tho 
relics of dcjjarttHl grvatm^ss, and then? is only one pari of the Fort and Palace 
which has not been put to some practical modem use. This is the 
Jtttrj. Saman k an abbreviation of the Arabic w-onl rnKfuaMaa, octagonal. It 
Is by uo means certain that the building which, (umiug to the left, after 
passing the JifoH Mnkjid, the visitor has now entered h that to ivhiuh the 
name was originally applied, lleport says that there was another lofty tower 
detached from the main building whieh was so culled; and unless the languaEfi 
of the inscription on the Hmi-fa gale way is onlinately byijcrbolk-ah 
to point to ^omc such conclusion. But although the &iw , an Z^«r/ does not 
merit the extravagant eulogy of the inficnptlou, an eiaminatlon of ite parts 
wilthc found ittterasung. There is a smaU, though costly, marble pavilion, 

inlaid with Iknvers, wrought in procious stones, and known by the aignllicaiit 

name of AhaitfAAn, or the building ivhkb cost nine lakhs. This delicto ind 
hcanlifnl work bclonga to the time of Aurangzeb, and it is difitiiiRukhod from 
other oicblteciiirul forms near it by the curvilinear roof. Tha inlay much of 
whicli to unfoituDatelv Wn d«troycd. i 6 wtmtk»ble forei.«sLfe' rnimitc- 
nesp and tuush of exocution. Iti thi^ in the Liter work of iquel stvles of 
.rt, cwvtoioi^ty wa. begmaii^ to ths jilsu-j „f „rigin»i:ty ood ..arity 
of f-sign toll u. » siBcimen of later Mnglul wort, tide little pavilion is foil 
of interest- ^ 
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The SkisA MaAalf or PaJaee of Mirrors, is a much more g.trifciiig obj^fct CHACTEH 

and tho iride^’^nt fitoen of its nijriiwl of looVing-glasg: of different _;_ 

* colours set In arabesque patterns of white cement, at onoc attracts the vlsitor^s Plaees oJ 
attention. This is tho work of both SbAhjaKAn and Aiuangzeb^ and the HftsTHi. 
more gaudy and vnlgiU portions am due to ihe Sikhs, It bs biiitoricalLy 
intemsting as the econo of the formal transfer of the sovereignty of the Punjab Ma kal, 
to the British GovtTnment. Tlieic too Ran jit Singh held receptions^ and from 
the lofty vantage poiot of the upper tower could survey at cas^i the move- 
menta of hie troops on the plain below, tbu stores in his arsenal in the court 
of the Jfima Masjid, and the varietl hustle and life of the Fort and city. The 
effect of the sAiiA ormirfor work, though brilliant, narrowly escapes the eharge 
of vulgarity, efipeciallv when centmstod with the marble inlay of tlw Nau- 
lulcbiL ami of the spandri'Is of the marble ojchcs on the inner «de of the SAhA 
MaAal itself, lu the email rooms leauling to the upper tower are fair 
epoeimeafi of tlic wooden eeilings made in geometrical i^altcrns, gaily paintotl 
and guilt, which prtMiuee a remarkable effect of intricacy and richriefS. The 
principle on wliieh these elaborately panelled ceilings am constructed ii^ 
identical with that ailoptod in aiunkr work at Cairo and elsewhere. 

From these ebamherf! the visitor should proceetl to the roof of the 
building and aamnd to the summit of the email chamber erected thereon, as 
from this point tbe finest view,of Lahore and the anirounding country is 
obtained, inelmiing the minartts of ShAhdara, tbe river RSvi, the broad 
pLin in front of the citadeb the niauaoleum of Kaiijit Singh, the J(hnij 
Miitfiiif the city, and, in clear weather, a ilistout glimpse of the Iliin^- 
lHyas, tFp to quite recently, aoma relics of .Muhammad, winch are said to 
have been .bronght into [udia liy Tamerlane, were kept In the Fort. They 
huTO now been made over to the at Lahore for custody 

on behalf of the MuliatUTnailan community and deposlttMl in the BddfAAAi 
or Imperial moeque. 

In tbe Bari of ShShjahAn is the armoury, which eentfliiipi'n,*AnDoiirT, 

a heterogeneous ussortment of the weapons and uniforms worn by the Sikh 
army. Sledlffi^nl and modem times are here enriously blended ; tbe round 
brai^ basBinet with neek-gnard of chain mall, the mace and hattle^ate similar 
to those depicted in the Bayeux tapestry being aide by aidti with modem 
mnsketa and rides and the cnirasses cmblaaonetl n^th tlio Gallic cook which 
the " French guard of Kanjtt Singh wore In cmuhition of the French 
euirasBiem. The silver-plated helmets and breaat-platea of the Italian and 
French offieeria employistl by the Sikh ruler are here shown. Here arc also * 
specimens of revolving rifles made many year? before the perfeetion of the 
principle in Eumpe. Here too is the li-attlc-avo of Gum Gobind Slngb, 
the firk warrior TJesidos thcBc, there is a number of matcbloeki^, the 

barrels of some of which arc fine csnmples of intricate and ornamental twist¬ 
ing, and many varieties of swonl and dagger. The moat important of thefie 
are the ttdvfdri the ordinary corveil sword of the East; and the ixVtf/J, a 
long etraight sword. Many of those eitbibited here with iron and brasfi 
hi ltd were worn hy the Sikh artillerymen. A ciiriouB weapon is also diR- 
playdb consisting of a huge bhule with a basket hilt of atcel and a steed 
arm-giianl, which could only have been nscil for thrusting. Acenmte models 
of this metliiDval implement are still made in tin with bhideg of lath, ar.d 
are used In the mummeries of the Miiharram and other Aruhaminadan festi- 
valfl. The long and deadly Afghfui knife is here; the snmller 
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a. ^harp on one Bide;, similaf to b. hunting-lirnifej. and of Per^ 

eian origin; ite a TCiiomoiiB looldn^ tivo^ged and serpentine 

curved blade, which in some varieties is forWl like a flaitm j and the Hindu* 
a straight trian^nlar and heavj-bladed de AtTw^daggerj which 

branches at the hilt into a foric^ in which is act a cross-bar at right angles 
with the bladcj by Tvhidi it is wiclddL The bows are nearly all made in 
three pieces, like the classiu how of antique iH;ulpturcB 4 The c^airnj or war 
qnoit_, ha.s not been nswl in recent times, but the ..lyvllb's or Nihangs still wear 
tlitw weapons on their fantastic headdresses. There is a great variety of 
carbinca and liell-mouthed weapons., between a pistol and a blundcrboa, 
known by the cvpiegsivc name of »her-bsi^a. Among the guns are examples, 
of thp samburaAj, small bore iron cannons mounted on the woimlen saddles 
of camele, and heavy matchlocks, supported on tw^o legs in front like the 
arquebus of mcdueval Europe. Larger than these are —huge 

muaket barrels, ronghly mounted, and nseil like the ChiueaG jingal, which 
they much reseniilAe, in proteeLing forts. The curious light ^n.‘3 mounW 
On apparently inefficient whoolfl nr castors were ■invented by GulAb Singh for 
bill warfare, and were drawn by a man or a gout. 

//.— 7'Ac Jama Masj id* 

The Jama is tho most striking building in Liiliore, and its white 

domes nud Lofty mindn may be seen for miles round. The inecription in 
front of the gateway shows th.it it wng lurilt in the year 1QS+ of the llijri, 
or A,D. IfiTt, for the Emperor Aumngzei), by Fid^e Kbftii Khokah, whom 
Bernier montionB as the Great I^foghaPs inaater of onlnancc, TJie gateway 
opens on a large quadratigle paved with brick and overabadowed Iflr two rows 
of pjfial trees, a fcatqrx> iff very rare pcenrrenoe in this position, the 
qimdrangle of a mosque being usitally without vegetation of any kind. 
As a work of art, it is not to bo compared witli the Imperial inoBqtie at 
Dehli, though at first eight it has some roaemblanee to iU The ahsence of side 
entrances and tho posttion of the minuretB at the femr eorners of the quadrangle 
give tho building a very stiff appearance, and we tuiaa tlil^ graceful subordina- 
tioii of part to pau^:, which is eo pleasing in the Delhi mosque. There is, 
moreover, a poverty of detail; tiie raiffffqj or colonnade at the aide, are plain 
in the ertreme, and divested of their cupoloB, which were go sluittereJ 

in the earthquake of A.D. 18‘t0 that tliey luwl to be removetl, are remiatsceiif; 
of factory ehiiuneyH, At the same time the effect of the arcade of red Mud¬ 
stone adorned with marble tnieing, with the tall semi-dan led sirch in the cen¬ 
tre, seen through the imijosing gateway, Is veiy fine j and in defence of the 
architect it may be remarked that many of the defects may he ascribed rather 
to hia orthodoxy than to his bad taste. The arrangciueut of the mosque is» in 
fact a recuiTtnce to that of Ihe exemplar mOBqui of Al Waltd at Meuca, from 
which that of the Delhi mosque U a taat^fel departurt}. It has already Unm 
nienticined that the bnilding W'as turned into a magazine by the Sikha, find only 
restomd to the ;Muhammailans, who, however, to a dtertain extent, shun it ^ 
an Aiffdafna* An archway known as the Roshn^ Gateway leads froiu the 
north side of the ^anlen, and it waa near here that Nau Nihul Singh, the 
^ndftOn of Ran jit Singh, and son of the imbecile Khorak Singh, me/ his 
death by the fall of a portion of an archway (niuce dfstroyed) while on big 
way from his fatheria funeral pyre tn tie? Sarnmnn Burj^ where he was to be 
invefitiHl with the dignity of Mahfiri^. 


IjAhotie T>isiTRin% 1 
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TIL- 


‘RartfU Stn^h^s aauJtohttui* 

Ran jit Sin^h^a ifriancioL'iiiTij adjacent to the Uazwri Bifighj is 


CHAPTER 
I¥* 

nawTof 

miiturc of Hin^ti ajcd .^fnliaTuiiiiaiilan Miitta, being a ijonijirortiise bt^wwii a jntHnst. 
Hindu titndjtA and a ^rahaniinadon tomb, but there Is none of the dignity of 
the bitter style in its comparatively fjotty detailB. The door Jambs of 
ehrine itself were origiiialLy a very liinigh^ evTin^e of inbul work of the sajne 
delicate cbaracter as that m the palace aljove* The ceilm^;a are ^ elaboratly 
decorated with tracery in &tiitico inlaid with small convex mirrora. The 
marble axcbee of the interior were in a dangeronfl state^ when Sir Donald 
^McLeod, tben Dientenaut-^tiOTemor of the Punjahj Ijad^ them strengthened 
with brick and riwaa* and clamped with iron. The visitor will generally 
find pri<?st 9 reading tlie Gr^anih, or Sikh seriptiires, a huge volwipe over ^biah 
a is reverentially waved ; or chanting to the a-::companiineot of the 

tUd'. In the CButro is a rais&l stone platform on which ifl a marble lotna 
flower, fiiirrQTiTidtd by eleven smaller ones. The central Qovftr coy ere the 
aahes of the IfaliArija, the other those of font wives and seven akvc girls who 
perished on his funeral pvre- bn sinaJl niches in the side walls are to be^ seen 
ima*^ of the ordinary Hindu gods, to abolish which w’a? one of the original 
obj^ta of the Sikh faitL On the farther side of the MaWenni arc two 
other domed buildings containing similar hut less costly memotiab or Kharak 
Singh and of Nan Xihfil Singh, Below the mansolenm of Kanjft Singh by 
the &ide of the road leading from the Roshnfii Gate to the eitj^rnal plain, i3 the 
Shrine of Arjnn DAs?, the fifth Sikh Gum, and compiler of the Jnt Gritn^ 
whieh now fomig the princijial ]iortion of the Sikh scriptures, Here, accord¬ 
ing to Sikh tradition, the sage iiiimcnlonsly disappeaieil Ijieneath the watere of 
the Rfivi* whieli in the time of JahAngir flowed under the fort walls, A more 
prosme legend stiv^ tliat the holy man committed BnieiHlc to es'^jie the enmity 
of Chandn ShAli, the Prime Miiuater of the Empi'rOT. There is nothing 
architcctomlly intereftlng in the building itsdf- Clo^e by Arjan s shnne is 
the fort entrance- To the right on entering lies a temple lo Sita, now in 
rains, which is said to have ^o<hI on the eilge of the before the fort wa^ 
hnilt, marking the spot where Sita, wife of HAma, while in exile, hrongm forth 
TjAhu and Knsxi in tW hoiLgc of VAlniik, the author of the Itftmfiyfina, raising 
tliTongh the Outer gate, gnarilcd hy sentries of an English regiment, there is, 
turning to tlie left, a space of about bO yards between the outer w-alls anii the 
Palace front, where on be exainihed the striking decorafinns which ailorn the 
facade. 

/r » — Kitanos utotqfte (ifd hiilflin^s* 

Thfi: mosque of Waafr KhAn wag built on the site of the tonib of an old W'uEr Kh^n 
Ghaamividc <aint in AD. hr Hakim Ali-ud^Kn, a PathAn of Clnniot, 

who rose to the position of Wmtr in the reign of ShuhjahAiu Tt is neniark- 
able for the profusion and eiccllenoe of the 'olaid pottery df^orationa in the 
panelling of the walls* Local legend says that artiste were sent for expressly 
from China to exeente the work j hut there is no historieal authority for this, 
nor is there any trace of Chinese style in cither the design or the evecutiem* 

Its origin is inanifeslty PcraiftTii. and the deaoendanls of the draftamen em¬ 
ployed to this day pride themBclveP on thdr Persian origin* It will be oh* 
jscrved that in these arB.bes<[ues each leaf and each detached portion of ^ the 
white ground ip a separate piece of pot or tile, and that the work is Strietly 
inlay and not paintp^l decoration- Tiie panels of poltt^ry are set in lianl 

KK 
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CHAITER mortar. la the n.osque itself are some vt-ry good Bpeciintnb of Perso-Indian 
‘ arabesque jiaiating on the smooth eAunam wuiis. This work, which is very 

Places of freely painted and good in style, is true fresco painting, the ^hquo /re%co of 
'***•••• the Italians, and, like the inlaid ceramic work, is now no longer practised, 
WMh^bao’* native decoration being ustnilIy/r«co tecco or mere disteinirer paint* 

Rtaqo*. ing* The reason of this is that there has been no demand for this kind of 
work for many years. Though the builder was a native of the Punjab, the 
style is more Perso-Moghal and less Indian than that of any other building 
in the city. Two chronograms inscribed on the \«’alts give the date of the 
foundation of the mosque. One — iiijda~gdk-t~Aki~IfatL —“The Worshipping 
Place of the Sous of Orace.'' Another— Bon% Matjid ff^azir Khan —“ The * 
founder of the mosque is Wazir Khiln.'^ From the tntndrt of this mosque the 
best view of the city proper is obtained. 

Th* Oold«n Proceeding to the left of the building along a street which is remarkable 

Moaqaa. £qj, overhanging balconies carved with a profusion of geometrical tracery 
and ornament, ibe visitor will observe the gilt melon* like domes of the UnnaMri 
Ma^id or Golden Alosqoe, which was built in A.D. 1753 by Bikhuri KhAn, 
a favourite in the court of the widow of *Mir Mannu, a lady who governed 
Lahore for some time after the death of her husband, the gallant opponent of 
Ahmad Shah. It is said that having incurred the displeasure of his mistress, 
he was beaten to death with shoes by her women. The domes are prettv, and 
the situation at the junction of two roads, is picturesque; but there is nothing 
of architectural interest in the roosqne itself. 

Tbe Earnlri Behind the mosqne is a bdoli or large well, with steps descending to the 
water's t-dge. The well is said to have been dug by Arjan, the tifth Sikh 
Guni; the superstructure was built by Ranjit Singh. Passing along the 
narrow winding street the open space known as Hira Mandi is reached. 
Here, the ground being clearea for a space round the massive walls of the 
fort, is a Kne view of the fortress and Jama Masjid. Turning to the right 
the visitor passes under a gateway between the two, and finds bimself in a 
pleasant garden, the llazun Bagk, On the right is a high crenellated wall, 
and in the centre a massive gateway of somewhat ruinous appearance, the 
Akbari Danviiza, which was made by Akbar, and was the ancient entrance 
to the citadel The visitor cannot fail to note the elegant design of the 
towers of this building. 

To the left is the quadrangle of the Jama Masjijl, raised on a loftv plat* 
form set on arches with an imposing archway of red sandstone aod marble. 
The flight of stens is paved with a beantifully variegated stone from Kabul, 
known as ahri. This stone is also found in the Kowagiir hills in the Kawal* 
pimU District, and was a favourite material with Muhammailin builders for 
inlaid floors. In tUe centre of the garden is an elegant marble |>avilioa of 
two stories, and, looking furtlu r on, the hybrid ornamentation of the mauso* 
.leuin of Ranjit Singh is visible. Tbe pWe is fraught with historical associa¬ 
tions, In the days when the Jama ^lasjid was daily resorted to by crowds 
of worshippers, and the power of tbe 5lug^l Em^rois was in its prime, thU 
garden was a lardt thronged with vast retinues or armed men eihibiting all 
tbs noisy pomp and glitter of Easteni sovereignty. 

Ranjft Singh, who was not generally moved by aesthetic considerations, 
for once m his life showed some taste in converting it bto an ornamental 
pleasure-ground ; and. although It IS hanl to forgive the ruthleas vandalism 
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hf displayed in tearing away the material for the marble edifice in the centre CHAPTER 
from the tombs of Ai»f Kh^ and the Emperor Jahingir at Shahdara, it must 
be confessed that the pavilion is architecturally a success. Here the Sikh PUc«s of 
ruler used to sit and transact business of State^ orj in official parlance, held ioterskt. 

kuteheri. The Jan a ^lasjid was then a niagaxine, and the place of prayer of 
the faithful a as covered aith hia munitions of. a war. here, to<^ a hm Bigh. 
years later, stood Sher Singh, aaUhing the effect of the cannonade of the 
fort gateway during the four days' siege that ended in hia accession to the 
throne. The marks of the shot fired on this occasion are still visible on the east 
walls of the pavilion. 

V.—Skdkdara GartUnt, 

The Sb^hdaia gardens owe their existence to the tomb of Jah^gir gi^bdan 
raised by the devoted widow Nur JaL&n in memory of her husband. 'iheGaidna. 
gardens probably grew up gradually around the tomb. The tomb itself is 
still a very striking building and its four high minarets with their graceful 
cupolas of white marble are visible for miles round : from all accounts how¬ 
ever it was a very much grander edifice as originally constructed, having 
since then received very rough treatment both from I^lnhammadans and 
Sikhs. The tomb is approached by four corridors leading from the garden, 
three of which arc closed by perforated marble screens. The sarcophagus 
is of marble decorated with coloured inlay. On two sides are inscrioed the 
Uti attributes of (Jod, and on the top is an extract from the Korfin. At the 
head is a Persian inscription, of which the following is a translation 
The illumined rtstiug-place of His Alajesty, the asylum of pardon, Isur-ud- 
din JahUngir Padshah, A. H. 1037 " (A. l3. 16£&j, giving the date of the 
erection ot the sarcophagus, and—K^on said Jahangir hath depiarted from 
the world, A. H. 1036'' (A. D. 1627^, giving the date of the emperor's 
death. 

yi. — 6hdldmdr Gardens. 

The Sh^Amfir g^ens were laid out in A. D. 1667, by order of the ShiiinAv 
Emperor Shkhjalifin. L^-al legend says that the Emperor onto spending a 
night at Shibdara, then just completed by the widowed Empress Nurjahin 
had a wondrous dream of a garden like that of Paradise, bright with fruits 
of gold, marble fountains, cool pavilions^ and every variety of fulWe. 

AwiAing he sent for Ali Mardin kh£n and for Nawfib Pazal Khfin, and 
commanded them to reproduce for him his fleeting vision. They accordingly 
laid out the garden in seven divisions, representing the seven degnos of 
the Paradise of lsl£n). Of these four have been destroyed, and three only 
are included b the present area, whuh covers 39 acres, more or less. The 
actual meaning of the wor i ShtUfimir is doubtful. “ Hall of desire " 

«<fr) and “ Koyal Edifice" {SkdktHmdrai) are conjectural derivations, but 
neither is satisfactory. iiko^Uk ndk, Pereian for light of the moon," is an¬ 
other, and has this in its favour, that in Kashmir the name of the garden is 
spelt without a final r." The gartl^ itself has the stately formality and 
symmetry usual in the east. The parallelogram bounding ail is subdivided 
bto sciuares and in the centre is a reservoir bordered by an elaborately b- 
dented coping and studded with pip^s for Jei* 'a*eau, A cascade falls bto 
it over a slope of marble corrugated in an ornamental carved diaper. During 
the troublous tiroes of Ahmad ShEh the gardens w’ere neglected, and some of 
the decorative works were defaced and removed. Ranji't Singh restored them 
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If bat at the same tlnae be laid mthfees bande upon the marble pavtUoas by the 
- central reservoir, using them to &dom the H^inihigh at AmritaaTj and sab- 

Plac«i (4 atitnting Structures of brioit and rrhitewasb in their «tead. 

4i>lenst. 

- FHw—Jndrkalf^t Pumi. 

ialrlrall^i Aniirkali'fl tomb, once aaed as tbe station church and Pro-Cathcdrah 

and now the store bouse for Secretariat rcMida, derivce its name from 
Aniikalti the title given to Nadira. Begam or Shanf-ul-Niesa, a fiivonHtc slave 
girl of the Emperor Akbar, who^ being saspeoted of the offence of retnra- 
ing a smile fnjm JabAugfr hi* son, wag buried alive* The edifice was 
erected bj Jabfingir in A. D. ItSOD, and the marble tomb which once stood 
beneath the central dome^ but is now iti a aide chamherp hears the following 
Persian inscription :— 

Ah gar man h4i bfnaiu nie vdr-i-Khesh ri. 

T& qaj^mat ghukr gojain Kirdtgdr-i-kheeh rd- 


Ah ! cctild 1 behold the faoe of my beloved onije more 
I would give thanks unto my God unto tbe day of resurrection- 


rni.—l^fs Bdrddari fFagtr Khdn. 


Waiir EIuir'* 
SMari. 


This pictnregqiie building, the four cupolas of which are prominent 
objects in AnArkali, near the Muse am aad Post Office, is a good exaruple of 
the favourite ^fubammadau form of Hridikfi or garden-Lou«e, in whio h, as 
the name imports, there are twelve arches — three on each side of the square 
It has flervwl seveml parposeg in ita time, and was once the home of 
the Museum, and after that of the Library and Heading Hoom of the Book 
Club till the later was removed to the Montgomery Hall, It is now utiLbed 
as the Punjab Public Library, 


IXm-^TAe CiaJt&urjC, 

TJ» dm*- At the end of the Old Mall on the right hand side of the MuMn 

iarft Road is a fine gateway, eoinmonly ealLecl tbs CMasiurfi, onoe the entrance into 

the garden of Cabinda Begam, a learned daughter of Shahjahftn, who in her 
shady retreat on tlie bank; of the Ndpi compwed a volume of mystical poems 
which are still read and admired uuder the title of 
Urgent repairs have reeentiy been made to broken masonryj and it has 
been waJl^ In. 
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Appendix A. 


Liit of treetf nkrubi and woodf eiimbert indigenout or naturaiiged ia the 
Lahore Lutriet toith iofoe of the commonly cnHivated plantg. 


T * tr®e ; S. T. • iraftll tre* j 8. » fhraK U. 8. uoder ahrab ; sod C. « cliaiber. 


Psmtl5. 

Name. 

Vernaenlar and 
Kng’Ii^b name*. 

U aav. 

Habit. 

Rxvibks. 

MeniopfTmac«» 

Coccoliu Do. ... 


C. 

ComiDon. 

CappAndacnr ... 

Cadaba indiea, Lamk 

... 

c. 

Rare. 

Ditto , ... 

Capparl* ^hTlla. Kotb. ... 

Karfr 

S.T. 

Common. 

Ditto 

Mwna arraaria. Hook, 
f. and Tb. 

••• 

C. 

Ditto. 

Ditto ... 

CraUsTa rrligiona, Font. 

Bar Ha ... 

T. 

Oeca'iorallj plaottNl. 

Tiinuirli'tkcnr ... 

Tamarii articolata. Vahl. 

Fariltl, farwdm. 
Tamarisk. 

T. 

Wild and enitirated. 

Ditt<i 

Tamarix dioica, Roxb 

Tamarisk 

8. 

Along riven. 

M«Wiicmr 

8tda ■pinoi«. Lino. ... 


U. 8. 

Cbiefly in (hadv 
plac^ 

Ditto 

Urena lobata. Lion. 

... 

c. s. 

Ditto. 

Ditto ... 

Abntilon iadionn. Sweet 

... 

D. 8. 

Ditto. 

DHto 

Abntiloti bidratatam 

Patdka 

D. 8 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Malractrina tricaipidatam, 
A. Grar. 

... 

U. 8. 

Qnite natrtralicod and 
oommon in moiat 
and ehalT plaeae. 

TiliaMo* 

Omrb popalifolia, Vahl... 

Qangfr 

8. 

Not common. 

Ditto 

Coivbonu Atitichonu. 

Raaeob. 

Bipla’i 

U. 8. 

Ditto. 

McIucmf 

Cedrela Toona, Roxb. ... 

Tmm. Toon 

T. 

Occasionally planted. 

Ditto 

Aia«iiraebta iadica, Jom. 


T. 

Ditto, 

DitU> 

Vella Axedaraeh. Linn. ... 

Dk'irik, kikaim. 
Penian lilac. 

T. 

Cnltivated and some* 
time* aelf eowTi. 

RluimiMcnp . | 

t 

Zixjrpho* Jnjnba, I^amk... 

Bir. Jnjnke 

T. 

Commonly cnltirat* 
«d. 

Ditto ... j 

Zixjpha* nnmtnalaria. Dc. 

Malla 

8 . 

Very oommon. 
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Zitt 0/ iri»t and woody ehmbortj §‘c-, —ooDtmned- 



NimE. 

YeniacTilar and 
EngUkli iwnc«i 
it any. 

Habit. 


RxVAdEB. 

YitBJin ... 

—-- ■" 

Vitli trifollft, LIhq. 

... 

C. 

Fairly GOmuiOD. 

l^gmolnoME +„ 

Cri^rtolina Knrhik, Uun,,.. 

... 

u. s. 

often cu]iitiio& on 
lAndy wilfl. 

Ditto 

I'sorvlm pILcotl^ Dfl^ 

... 

D. S. 



Ditto 

AlliBgi cniziElomii], Fifch 

Jtipl 1 ... 

u. S. 

LiM-aily aliundantf 
especially in sacidy 
place. 

Ditto 

Do^mo^Unm gaOKCtlciimi. 
Do. 


U. B. 

In niowt *bady ptaef*. 

Ditto 

Diibot:gto SiMQOt Kaib. ... 

HftAfom, t at*. 

Sl*<oo. 

T. 

CapnnOUly cnlJinTalod. 

Ditto 

CuaIk oocidiciitKli^ LtotL 

... 

r. s. 

Coniiuon to nkoist 
place. 

Ditto 

Cupu FuinlA, Linn. 

AmaUits 

T. 

tkcaidaiially planted. 

Ditto 

Pn^tolilA Kpkiform, LIrd. 

J€t*t 

S. Tr 

Cotumon. 

l^tto 

Acfic't* FarEMaiilta, Wllld. 

Vitafufi ... 

B. 

Complettfly na4.ur<^ 
ftlizcd in landy 
aoila aloFkg riven. 

Ditto 

A<xboiA onbitt, WilM. ... 

Ei\en^ 

T. 

NfllurKlix^^d and cura-^ 
mun, 

DKto 

AtiifliB IvdCopblcEA, W^illd. 

Si^t* 

% 



Ditto 

AcB/Oia UOdrfflA. iVtll. ... 


T. 

Onltivated and leir- 
■own. 

JJitto 

Albizxift I.fbbo4, Bcnlii. .. 

Sirifi Sfr^m 

T. 


Ditto. 

CQR)bri»t«e«ip 

TtmlBAlto Arjnt]* Wight 
nod Am. 

Arjin ... 

T, 

OcoasiDiially planted. 

MjrtAcos 

Eugvaift jAUiboUnAj. t.tiob 

•fdms* 

T. 

PllHtod fnr iU fruit 
and for ibade. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Oi^uiitminoniKAifthA, Ubit. 

0|TimtiA itr trta. Uovr. ... 

Opontia DDIcnii, Daw. ... 

CkAitiw Or. 

ihrickly poar. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

S. 

S. 

S. 

' 

SdcnctijucB grown 
to bedgn and 
>■ urca^inoally »pn>iid 
pieces Df Watte 
grunnd. 

Compotits 

Plocbca Lanooolata, Dltr. 

SM^a *» 

B, 

Cuuuncui. 


; Salvadora olcollie*] PrDf. 


T. 


DitK 

Atc1«pU(.lacc4r 

1 Cajotmpb f rocflm, H. B^, 


». 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

1 Pantitnipia ipitalu. Done. 


C. 


Ditto. 
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Lift of tneit ihTub$ fljiji icoodif ^c, — concluded. 


Futtiljr. 

Nator. 

VcmucoiBr nnd | 

nviiM^ 1 

il nay. 

liHt. 

* 

ECKAaEBl. 

Ascluplftdftcvtfi ... 

DkuiW cxtenu, R. Br. ... 

■■■ 

C. 

Commoot 

BoTHgilUM-'cn: 

[Ninlu AJ Linn. 

/ojilrfl 

T. 

Flmnt^^ for ito fmit. 

Ditto 

Btiretis Aiipon, Roib. 


S. 

Not comanii.' 

ConvoIrnliECffi ... 

Riv« ly'pociatorifDrmi*, 
Cbouu 

1 

c; 

Coiutooa. 

5(»laiiicaii 

Withftlii* sotnciftnj 

DunkL 

St% .■ j 

s. 

Usuflly in ihady 
plsooo. 

nitUi 

Djfi'inm Lioo. 

... 


Fnlriy c luhion. 

VerWtiAC*;!!.- 

dffinidcDiliOb |h}iluiiit4iA, 

Litui, 

... 

s. 

Not oamiuoii. 

AimniiitAcctv 

AEiTUft jBV'jmiCB, JuiM. ,i 

- 

u,s. 

Common, 

Chaaopudltctiiij ... 

t^mLiols foetiiia, Dei. 

ilrilAi 

8. 

Coinowa OD ^nUnc 
aoiU. 

Ditto 

^Qiodi IrqticofiSt t'onk. ... 

£daiz ... 

8. 

DittdL 

Ditto 

DnloiyloiL mntToBi, Ihiogo. 

fito. 


>'oiiDd noir Chung: i 
pot common. 

Ditto 

Hnloxylon nliculrti i-c a 

Butigc'. 

Skiff 

! s. 

Foutiil acmrChdaidn. 

ITlliraccw ... 

t 

Mora* llli*. Lino. 

Tia., Mollrtn^ ... 

T, 

Colti^'atod and self- 

iOTVll. 

DUto 

FIlw twognlciiiDv Liuu. 

Rwiynn ... 

T. 

Planted for ahtdo. 

Ditto 

Fioa*: pcligioiB, l4!Ui. ..i 

Ftpitl 

T. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ficiia pklinot*, Fonik. .■ 

Fitofiodra 

S.T. 

Foond only in nmiat 
pUoes. 

Ditto 

Fti^tu g|i>iDici«ia, Roib. ... 

Otiar 

T, 

Fonbd only in muDt 
piacea f iatrodoADd. 

SjilioctMo 

PcjrpaliLi pu^lurBtii^ OUtct. 

^idn. PcxplM ... 

T. 

Foandoiongthn Rari, 
Inxt not common. 

GlIk^tAcvse 

EldtciD^ tolintl^ BoiM, 

... 


Common. 

Liliaeuio 

A«pAngU'>' ^T4l'U1*v 

- 

J 

&. 

. Fairly omninon. 

PaIiiue 

PbcM^aii dsctyiif^n. Lum 

Kfijur, Dato Pala 

T. 

1 Coltiiaitod and Ktcio* 
timoii »cif lowm 

Ditto 

PliciCJut vyivutHl^ Hoib. 

Wild dnto 

( 

1 

Ditto. 






























Appendix B 


*List o/,Hrd$, ike Game Birds^ wkiek cccur, or are ii> 

occurf in ike Laiore IHeiriei^ 


1 

Tbi RevBD „, 

Gottoi eonx ( 

! A ooDunou meideiit^ 

h 

Tha Book 

Con’d* Irn^Eigdi (L,Ji 

Wibluf itnnw-wntn 

wbar* uc«t^iiig, 

n 

The Itidinti Uonse Crow 

, Currm ifploiidtmi! (VtcRl.) 

Boflidoiit end mmt ebimdeut. 

a 

TV JultilAw 

0 

Cumu maned nil* (L.) 

1 n^inter viiFtDr in ftinell tuim- 
bon. 

16 

The ItHliftb Tn» Pie 

, Deudrocitta rub (Soup.) 

A cuminun reMdCht, 

31 

'fhe lodlvi Ony tit 

PsroA Btrireiu (Hot^.) 

Winter viiituf. 

104 

The Strifttud itNbbler 

m. 

Argvn cerlii t Wjth) 

EtoHldent in the SDtl[<] nvir 
nLu ui», 

105 

Tlie Common ISebhlcr 

Argya LOudnta i.Dqai,} 

Repideiit and moit edundiujtL 

107 

Tlie L«r^‘ Grey BebhJer 

Argje malcalmt ( 8yk«fl) *,. 

HeeidriiL 

ilo 

The Jungle rt*b|pl(ir 

CiaJien-.pnH rMotit* (L.) 

Reflidont and caEuinan, 

I3d 

llto yellav-eyHl Bolihlcr 

Pyebirhii ■ men*ig (Om.) 

Rodent; movt abnivdant 
in irariou* on.'a, 


The Jndhin White-eyo 

Zoetemp* palpcbiuHl tTctnin,) 

(ifcddent 1 iiJi'-.rMBcd hj itn- 
migtaiian in wLoUir. 

*78 

The MulnJ Sicd^npled Btib 
bol. 

Molputea btentorrhou* (Om.) 

Abundant and iCHadfut, 


The I'anjeh K4l-v«nt«d Bul¬ 
bul, 

Mu1|ieJl(» Lcitermediu* ifioy) 

BeiHleiiit aiul t'ammon. 

m 

The Whitfl-ouml ESuIbul 

MolpeetiOe loncati* (Gonld),^. 

Rofidnut and (.‘umnioa, 

3*7 

The HUek li'rongn or King 
Crow, 

Dientnu ater (UerfOi.) 

Seaident; ata& a. iciigiaat. 

*41 

The Himal&vbb Tiw Cne* 
per. 

Ccrtliiii Uiiuelayene (Vig.) 

A wintw rltilor. 

363 ' 

The tndiiu) Grt-mt K«d 
WijbJrr* 

Acjvrispbnl'Qji Rteutori'ui (H. 
E> 

Spring ami antnciin nanm> 
migrant. 

366 

Rlythi* Reed W'ertiler , 

1 

AoriK?ophnltH dumeturuni 

{ Shy Itl.), 

A uprinx and qulumq pu- 

■ ioLgrant. 

374. 

Tlic lodien TWIop-bipri j 

1 

^MKolomne enbjnm {Tont) 

A cuinmon rHUltml. 

331 

Tlie Ltufome Fulnil-Werbler 

1 

Cietiooln cnnituu (PruikL) 

Reaidnnt and perhapa aleo 
iuroinor vi*dtor. 


11*1 b&i li«tt compiled to livdjc»(c t4J eny tjetmlut op 
i» mej «pMl to ineet in the Ijituire Dictnrt, with «»fi JducIi hinia liW 

eppcuniAoe. '^c |l*t ib im wblV pratcnd* la lie curruot eud tftert unn ho a. t '^*^‘** *'“*"■ “f 

tioQA 01 04 ITectioiu to ll ebonld tw ‘Oammejiiikaied t* ac Jlotorer7jZL'™ njy eddi- 

Sietvry Soctctyj Apallo. Stmt, itguibey^ ^ Xetnm] 

















APPEKDICIES, 


V 


3&1 

aee 

;d94 

306 

398 

390 

iOl 

402 

407 

408 

.416 

41 £ 

491 

42* 

128 

462 

4111 

.66 

489 

473 

476 

409 

493 

» 

500 


Litt qJ hifdtj Oame Bitds, ip^iVA oecKr, or ntc likely to 

occurf in (Ac ZaAore Dislrici —(jontaan^. 


Tfic KttfoTii»-Front*i Winsn- 
WaifbJef. 

Thti Laii|;;tul«d GrvjH-WiTbler 

Sykon TwwWifWt-r 

Tilt Dented Tn.'Q'Wtrliilcr ,.l 

Tbe Wliitetlm}«t 

TV Ewteru t)rphc«a \Wt- 
blcr. 

tliuacni Loser Wlptetlinist 

Tho Indlaii L<ftit'r WtltiO- 
tbmst- 

The Dmwu WilloW'Wufhler 

The Oltracom Willoir-Wv 

blw. ' 

T1h> Brook's W'illM^-Wsf- 
hler. 

UiaTUe* Willow iVlH^nir n 

The (itw.'n WiLoW'VTartlcr 

Ttk) Grttauh WHlow-Wsrhler 

Thti Lv^- Crowned Willow 
Wwrbler. 

Tlio StrEwted Wipn-lt'nrhltr 
The Ashy Wfru^Wirlilcr 
The liuJilUi Wren-WarhlcP,,, 
The iTidiaii Grey Shrike 
The Daybuked ihrike 

I 

Tbs hocked ahirlke 

Tno Tale Hrovrii Shrikt 
The Sbort'hi]Ini kiiDivrl 
The Sniflll Idiliivct 


Fraiiklink butliaasni ifBlyth) 

I^Uicilla hnniekE (Blytli) ... 

Urpolaift rsma tSyk«;i 

Hypylain ealljmt* (Lkbt) ... 
Syli-ia cIcirriH { Beohvt) . > . 
8ylvE» jtidonl (Myth 3 

Sy [via ajt liaa (., , 

Sylvia. atHliiB (Blyth) 

PliyllOBcopue (riitij (Hlylb) 
Fhy1]itci!i|Kui indlcuB. (Jeni) 

Phylloacopii* mVirirfd^ 
(I4roc4rsh 

PhyllOKgpni Ddimi (Droakii) 

A-milhojiititnuho oitldat 
(Rlytlij. 

Ataathitpnrnata i^iridatiua 
(Hlyth). 

Atahlboputnefa occfptlolu 
(Jerd.j. 

PriiiEa lupida iBIytb) 

Pfiilia iCicia]k(Sykt%) 
l^Luia jin>m*!a (Syket) ... 
Ijiuiiis labtoim (8yk«) 

I.aii!iu vLtrahtis ( VsJ.) 

LanLU erytliKinfi|.iu (Vlg.) 

Laoiiui Hsdwltmiiu (Ehv.) ... 

1 

Fcfieircatiid hrcv-iroBtrin 

(Vf*). 

Pericrotutoi pei%ribiiti i L.) 


A conmutn rijvident. 

RaSiieat in tho Sidlcj 
juilglnk 

iltflrolory, hut pcwih^ brccdi 
in tha m'Omiu Jaag&a. 

.\ sranro knignbt 

An outnTUn migrani. 

Starve^ mi^iiL 

Beamc, migtmqt. 

Ahundant winter vyuigrajid 
migroDt. 

CamuiDn winter viijlot. . 
8carci.% miifronL 

ComreivD migiMi. 

BlLV. 

IlUto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Cuminoa umJ rraident. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Coratnon roaidentj aUo aom* 

»L'r Tbitor. 

Confirofln and lufj^^tory 

p«idiap» alBO roaidcat, 

Wintor ¥»](or in amiJl nuui* 
brra 

Cominob winter vUikv. 
®®*4d£nt in *ih,* 3I qunilifiT?, 
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APPRKDICES. 


Liil of hi^dtf including the Qatne Bird*, which occuff or ore likely to 
occurf in I he Lahore i/^r»c^*<^coiitmued. 


518 

The Indian Oriole ... | 

Oiiolus Kundoo (Sykm) ... 

538 

Tbo Roae^loorcd Starling 

1 

Pastor roseus (L.) 

53i 

1 

Tbo Common Indian Starling^ 

Stnmus mcoibieri (Sharp) 

548 

The Common M>uab 

Acridutborrs tristis (L.) 

551 

Tbe Dank Mvuab 

Arridotheroe ginginianos 
(Lath.). 

561 

Tbo Kortipcan lledbrtaated 
KlycatcbeT. 

Syphia parva ( Becb*t) ... 

684 

Tbe Grey-headed Flycateber 

Collcicapa leylonensis 

S>8 

The Par%4lise llycatobcr 

Terpsiplione |iaradisi (L.) ... 

•<U4 

The ttHilte-browod Kantail 
Flycatcher. 

Rbipldoia albifrontata 
(Frank!.) 

6U8 

The Common Pied Hnsh Cliat 

Pratiucula caprmta (L.) 

610 

TIm! Indan lludi Chat 

Pratincula maura (Fall) 

611 

The WTiiW-Uiled Dosh-Clmt 

PraUncola leumra ( Blytb) 

618 

Tbo Pied Chat 

Saxirola picata (lUyth) ... 

fl9 

Tl>e White-bcaded Chat ... 

Sasirola capistrata (Oould) 

630 

Strickland's Cliat 

Saxioolaopistbo leuea 
(Striokl.). 

(i35 

Tlie Itabelline Chat 

Saxioula liabell^na (Cretz.) 

636 

The Desert Clait 

Saxicola deserti (Tenmm.) ... 

639 

Tbe Brown Rock C liat 

Cerconiela fu*ta («dyth) ... 

644 

* Ha* ItMliftD BwkUrt 

I 

UntU’illa ruflventri* (ITu-ell.) 

647 

Hie Rt'd-«pottod Bluc>thnat 

Cyanecola saroii a (L.) 

641 

Tbe Brttwnlskckod Indian 

1 Robin. 

Tliamnobia cambaieotis 

(•■th.). 

66a 

The Magplc'Bobin 

Copsyebus aaularis (L.) 

677 

The Hlack-'niT'sUi.d Thrush 

Hernia atrigularis tTemm.) 

688 

I1ie Weatem lUue Rook- 
llinuii. 

Pi'truphila eymnns (L.) 


AbaodADt Romincr risitor. 

AbandAQt, bat awnb) r* \«ry 
ia different jreon. Winter 
visitor and uuxage mi^rmut. 
Never brewu. 

Winter visitor and passage 
inignuit. 

Abundant and resident. 

Common but cuct statos 
uncertain. 

Common spring and automn 
pa>iiage migrant; also winter 
visibiT in imall nnmbcrs. 

Occasional straggler. 

I*as«4ige migrant; poadbljr 
alto in small numbers. 

Common and resident. 


Common samnt«*r visitor. 

Coronwn winter visitor. 

Straggler to tlie Sutlej 
riverain. 

Winter vUitur. 

IMtto. 

IMtto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Common resident. 

.Vbundant winter visitor. 

Common migrant and winter 
visitor. 

« 

] Common and resident. 

Common resident. 

j Winter %nsitor in *mall tine., 
bers. 

I 

I ra<>a» migrant in small 
' numbera. 















APPENDICES. 


Til 


Lut of ineludin’f tkd Game Birds, which oeeur, or are lik ly to 
oeenr^ in th* lahore continued 


694 

The Rock Thra«h 

Monticola Saxatilia (I«.) ... 

One abot at Lahore on 18th 
September 1918. 

695 

The Miaael Thni«h 

Tarda« viaciroroa (L.) .. 

Shot at Oogeta on tUri, 
January 1913—Jonr. B. N. 
U. S., xxii, 392. 

720 

Blytb’a Baya 

Ploccna baya (Btyth) ♦ 

Sommer ruitor. 

734 

The Whtte-thruatcd Mania... 

Urolooeha malabarica (L.) 

Common reaident. 

738 

The Indian Red Mania 

SporKginthoa anuindai’a 

(Pall.) 

Ommon In tbe rlrirain graM 
jnnglea. 

761 

Tbe Common Roao Findi ... 

Carpodam* rrythrinna (L.) 

Spring paa-age migrant 

775 

The Yellow'thnated Sparrow 

Oymnorbl« 6ari<'oIIia (>'mm- 

tn. 

Common aammer rbitor. 

776 

Tbe Hoiiac SpaxTow 

Paeaer domefticna (L.) 

Abantlant reddent. 

777 

The Rafa«>backed Sparrow 

Paaaer pyrrbonotua (Blytb) 

(Common but local. 

793 

The White<capped Bunting 

Emberiu atewarti (Blytb) ... 

A winter rixitor. 

794 

Tbe Raiitem Mcadi’w Bnathig 

Emberixa atraeheyi • Moore) 

Ditto. 

799 

The inack-headcd Banting . 

Emberixa melanorepbala 

(Scop) 

hawage migrant 

800 

Tbe Red'beaded Bunting ... 

Emberixa hitrola S|iarrin) 

Ditto. 

802 

Tbc StrioUted Ranting 

Emberixa atriolata (LirbO 

Powiblv reaident bnt aearre. 

808 A 

Tbc Pale>Sand Martin 

CoKla dilnta (S. and W.> ... 

Kreela,bot pmfaaUy migra¬ 
tory. 

813 

Tbe Swallow ... 

Himndo nutka (L.) 

Migratory j doea not breed. 

818 

Tbe Wire-tailed Swallow 

Himndo amitii (I^rh) 

Common «nmmer Tiaitar. 

833 

Sykea* Striated Swallow 

Himndo erythroprgia (Sykea] 

• Migratory t a 1cm probably 


826 

839 

831 

.832 

833 

^34 

836 

837 


Tbc Whit« Wagtail 

Th« Marked Wagtail 
The Largr Pied Wagtail 


... I Motai'UIa alba (L.) 


I Spring and aatu^ passage 
I migrant I also winter rkitor. 


.. M<'tacilla peiNonata (ClAl... 


Ditto 


ditto. 


Tbo Grey Wagtail 

The Orey.bcailed Wagtail... 

Tbc Indian Dloc.bcadcd 
Wagtail. • 

Tbc Black •hca'lcd Wagtail 


Motacilla nia<lCTia«patenais j Pwb*Wy rciiilcnt in <niall 
(Qmn.t. 


tittmbcr.. 


Motacilla roelanopc (PalD... l^ter li^itor or jia^vagc 

migiMt; doca not breed 
1 wiUiin the dUtrict 


Motacilla borralb (Sunder.) 
Motacilla brema (Sykra) ... 

Motacilla feldcggi (Mieb) ... 


Tbc Yrllow-bea<led WagtaU ' Motacilla dtrwU (Pall, 


» All winter risitar* or pulw¬ 
ar migranta; none hired 
within the diatriet 














TIU 


a:ppbni>icks. 


83S 

&10 

fl47 

84S 

m 

SO) 

861 

882 

S64 

88ii 

, 867 

809 

874 

879 

m 

672 

986 

i0l)» 

1019 

lOSia 

1036 

10J7 

103S 

1096 

10-U 


Ltii oj birds instvdiwg G^me Birdit v^ieb cfrtfrj or arc liJteiy io 

(?rci*r, in. Hg Dutrici —contlaued^ 


HchlgBOu^i YdllOTr-lHjflfilKid 

W«^iL 
The Ttm Pipit 

Tbo Hroim kock Pipit 
The iTiilisn Pipit 
The Tawtty Pipit 
TliB Eut<<ni Cml*ii‘lrA'l4Tk 

Tbo »ky lAi?k 

The 1 nJit ii Sky liAfk ..k 
The Short^toed Lark 

Bfwtlu' Sho~t-(oeil Ijirk „ 
Hutnu^a Striurt ^toe<l lArk «, 

The InJui SftTnJi lj>rk 
Tb^ Singinj^ Hub Uirk 

Tbs Crafted Lark 

Tlw> Afhv Cravned Finch 
Lark. 

The Purple San Bird 

Thi? Ya'ilijw Fronted Pied 
Wood-picker 

The Gulden backed Wood^ 
pecker, 

Tbe ComnaoD Wryneck 
The CrixaBon'IiEeaated Barbct 

The IndiaTi Roller ,,,. 

The Coniition JodiatiBee mter 

The Blue tailed B(M>^tcT 

The Indian Pied Kinfi'iUher 

The CuDiTnoa Kingiifher 

The Wtiiito Rrraflted Kiitg^ 
6aLcr 


^utaciUa cRrcolohlei 
( Hodge, Jl 

Anth'U trirJalif (L.) 

“ Anthuiifiinillf (ient) 

' Anthu!^ mfnloj (Viflill,) 

Anthna campe^trif f L, ^ 

ht^tanucOf 5 (ilia OinaCnlmla 

(Men.) 

Alajiiila artrobib (L.) 

Alnmla g^ilguln ' Frauki,) 

CalamlrL'lla hmcbydactjla 
(Leifh), 

CWlancIzvlLa tlVtctana (Brouki.) , 

Calandrelln umtirtiatrti. 

{Hacne}, 

AUndula iHnmei) 

Hinfra cantillana (Jenl.) 

fialerila crisLda (L,) 
I'yiThnlniida gri*ea (Scop,} 

Amchtiethni miatica (T^tb.) 
L1aplci;ii mahrntbeiuif (Lath. ) 

l!r»'‘hyplernll' anrantnia 'L.) 

lynt rurr|iillla (Ltm.) 

XanttmlDaiB biaiiiatocephala 
(P.L.s. Main. 

Ci>ncbb« inilica (L.) 

Meeopa ririiii* (LitiB.) 

Meropf philipplnnc (L.) 

C«ry]u varia (HtricklA 

Atqidiil-pldm (L.) 

Halcyon ftnymeiiRu (L.) 


Ri-nurki+ii for No*. 831 to 
SS7, 

Spring and antmnn pjumgi^ 
migmnt, 

Slatm nni3«TtaiD. 

Pn^iliabiy' niinin[5rT'uibrirrMily. 

CominDn frinter vuitnr. 

Wntor viiitor in flockR. 

Ditto 

Lteudfnt. 

All lb«e Uiree mrta nl 
fhortdoed tarkR tuay Iw 
cipccW In UlTlf‘ 

Book4 tikat arrive iti 
Hfinter. 


Oomnwn. aad miibnL 
Statni onceriaiii, 

Abuudant ^nminer vhitor. 
Ctitimion and niident 

Alriindilit refhdent, ^ 

PkRA^ miKTalit i dnuf dOl 
brcid. 

Common mident, 

Aliumlailt nuHlent, 

Aliundant RoiniiWT vkitor. 
tininmGr viii(»r. 

Cttminon and nnident. 

Statiii dnceitaiti, 

Cummon re^ldfint, 


... ' RaidetiL In the ciTeratit arica. 

Prrhap4 only a san^mrr rut- 
tor. 





















Appisniiices. 


IX 


106:; 

1066 

1069 

1073 

lOUU 

1104 

113G 

1130 

1135 

1136 
1150 

1153 

1157 

1169 

1160 

1190 

1191 
1193 
1196 

1198 I 
1201 
13«l 
1303 
13/7 
1306 
1320 

1323 ! 
1238 ^ 
1339 ^ 
1333 


Ail/ of hirdt iacltLlin^ the Game HirtU, which oceur^ or are likely to 
oecurf in the Lahore Dieirict ■ coutiuueU. 


Tbe Common Grey ilornbill 

Tbv Earvrpcnu Hoop'.'« 

TImi Earup«nn Swift „ 

The CutnmoD lodisu Swift 

Fmnkliu’* Nightjar 

Tbe Cuckoo 

Tbe Indian Kocl 

Tbe Coounon Ooucal 

Tbe Imrgv Indian Paroquet 

Tbe Itoae-ringcd Paroquet... 

Tbe Wc»tcrn BIoaiom*lKaded 
Paroqnct. 

Tbo Itam Owl ,,, 

The Sburt'oareil Owl ... 

Tbe Dusky llorncU Owl ... 

The Spotted Owlet 

The Cinercona Vulture 

The Black or King Vulture 

The Griffon V'ulture 

Tlie Indian Wbite*backwl 
Vulture. 

Tbe Egyptian Vulture , ... 

Tbe Imperial Eagle 

Tbo Steppe Eagle ... 

Tim Indian Tauwy Eagle .. 

BoncUra Eagle 

Tbo BooUxl Eagle ,,, 

The Wbito^yed Buxeard* 
Eagle. 

Palbu' Fiahing Eagle 
The Brahminy Kite ... 
The Common Pariah Kite ... 
The Black'Wingvd Kite 


Lopbuecroa biroatril (Scop) 

Upupa epopa (L.) 

Cyptdua apua (L.) 

CyiMelua affiuls (Gray and 
liardw). 

Caprimnigua mouiicula (Fr.) 
Cucnloa canonu (L.) ... 

Eudyuamia hooorata (L.) ... 
Ceatnqiaa aiucuaia (Stepb.)... 
Paboomia nepulenalit (Uodga.) 
I'almomu turquatua (Bodd.) 
Palieumia cyanoccpbolua (L.) 

Strix flamnua (L.) ... 

Ado aceipitrinn« (Palb ... 

Bubo coremandua {Imtb.) ... 

Atlieno brama (Tcuim.) ... 

Vultur monaebua (L.) 

Otogypa raloua 'Scop.) 

Oypa fulrua (Om.) 

Pscudogypa bengaleoaia 
Gm.) 

Noophren perenuptenu (L.) 
.Vquibi bcliaca iSaw.) ... 
Aqulla bifaaciata «Gray) ... 
Aqnlla vindhiaDa (Frankl) 
Aquila fkiciatua (Viril.) ... 
Aquila pennatui (Gml.) .„ 
Butaator teem (Frankl.) ... 

Ilaliac^ua leucorypbiu (Pall.) 
ilaluator iodua (Dodd.) ... 
Milrua govinda (Sykoa) 
Kbuiua eaerukua (Deaf.) ... 


Statua doubtful. 

Beairlent and mgirant. 
Paoaago migrant. 

Reaident. alao migrant. 

A migrant. 

A paaaago migrant. 

.tbuodont anmukcr vUituf. 
Bcddent but bxal. 

Common rcsidont. 

Resident and afaumlaiit. 

Status doubtful. 

Reaidcnt. 

A winter riaitor. 

A resident. 

Reaidcnt and abundant. 
Winter riaitor. 

Reaidcnt ami not uncommon. 
A winter riaitor. 
sbnndant resident. 

.Vbuudant naidcot. 

Winter riaitor. 

Ditto 

Common and resident. 
Roiidont. 

O ccaaional rURor. 

A sninmer riaitor. 

Rcaidoat. 

Statui uncertain. 

Hesidept and moat abundant. 
Status uoceriaiu. 
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APPENIUCKS)^ 


tist of ^trdSf iHeliidtf$£ th& Gawe Bird\^ flr are hkely to 

occ urt in the Lahore iJiiitr ^£■^—cuntuiin?ti. 


J433 

Hjc FfcW Ij 

jSnrU--* nm*; roni* 'p'- GinoL ' 5 

VtB^agO lulgrant'. 

1237 ' 

rtur Mardh Hirrlct 

jifcui BnjginOjiii (ti.) ' 

VliLlcT viutor. 

123D , 

riw EniiftiHl 

Butej feieJC C. Gioel. K.* . 

Eitto. 

IS'ti 

Xbc Sblkn ... 

A>tur biuliiu lOntel.} — 1 

loiLinirttt rcaLdotit. 

1247 ' 

like SpAmw Hawk 

Aceipllut iiikiH tL.) . 

klignitory J diX3 out hie 

1210 

TJic Cnatul Uoitiiy buxKRPil 

l^oriiU erlatatua (Clio.) ipi 

Proholkly a lauiuicr yiattv: 
only. 

12oV 

TUc Pi'fvgTiiie Fftlctfn «■< 

PWeo percgritiM tTuost-) ... 

& niqtcr vuitor. 

12o5 

Tlic Bariiarj t'alcuti . 

FtleQ ImrUuToa .Luma.l ... 

l>itto. 

I2i7 

TIib liUggmr t'alCLUi 

Faleo jatTgor lOmjr) 

A cominou naldent. 

12S8 

1 

TliD Saki-r Paii-tJii 

Faleo fhemig 1 

A wjatcr viallAf. 

1233 

The Murlin 

Aflulou raguld* 1 

Ditto, 

1261 

Tliu K<!*trc3 

Till utiBcalR.1 alauAlilixUi 

Ditto. 

% 

1272 

Tilt.' !j«i4tlkLJU GreeJk PkgcMii 

Crocopui ehloXijyiuter Blytll) 

C^iatiu uiicertaia. 

12U2 

Tluj [tiJiJUi BJut- lloi*!- 

Coluiaba iiitenuMlit 

HchI ahanJaat reiiilei'l. 


p:glKH3, 

1 


1203 

The Ejuturu titOL’k Dovr 

Cul&mlm ovflratiAiiiil (Jtoufcp.) 

A Luijjnmt. 

1305 

The Inditiu Tartlu Have ,.. 

■ ■ 1 ^ 

Tttrtur forraiju ( hvonnii.) , 

FatoftSfij intrant. 

I3i) 

TJkC LilUe lIiMwu Dove 

Tartar cakuhaycuaw (.Gm.) *. j 

Ahatiilant and rcaHleut. 

iSlU 

'riic LniVuiu HiUif Uore 

Tartar ria-jriui (L.) ... 

Ditto. 

1311 

TliO Utd TfKltle Uuve 

tEaopopolia trmiiiieUuLrii 

Coiumoii ituuuker vialter. 

13iQ 

Tliu ImiMiri*! StilnlljTt>Tiie ^ 

Ftcroeleai areiuirlM (Fall) ... 

A WLlitoT vilitor. 

IXil 

Tlie Contivon Sttiwlipsxite — 

ptcroclann exMlu* (Tcmiuj 

lle^iiiloTit i alip toi^ratury. 

1321 

The 4!^iupn Peafowl i,. 

Favo crGtallW (li.^ 

A revldeiit. 

133:^ 

'file Grey Ll<iiiU 

. Cetardix couiUiaaia (boumj 

Spring ami autaojiEL 
inlgmut. 

135» 

Tlie IScah H|iiaiL 

Penlimll* argaiifkia (SykcaJ ... 

Statua uiLcertalb. 

137' 

Tlie UUek PatTMlae 

.. KnweoBnu* vn3ifaritk(5toph.J 

A reaklEiitp bat loeal. 

1371 

i The Grey Portrhlge ♦h 

Fraiicoliauj potuliccrianiu 
((ieel.) 

A CHoiumuq rendcikl. 

13& 

3 Tlku Llltk EtiLttrtl yuwl *. 

. Tamil, ilasavunlcrj (Temni,' 

Scareii. 

136 

3 Tlio £«.ilorii tlailloaV ir'rak 

a FatlaJka pvAttla (Tall.) 

Wfliittt ruituf. 

14U 

J Tlie XueilieU p 

GaUtuala ebtotO]ju.t (L.) 

Frijbably nnitlicEit. 

110 

5 Tlw Coot 

FuIkb atra (Liua.) ,, 

1 nc^itlcHt, 




























APPF*NDICE 8 


XI 


of birds, tnciuding the GuJjws Bir‘ds% ^bich taur^ or ore iiketf 
occur, it* the Luhore 


l-WtT 

Tlic Commtin CtMu 

Im* coinmnni* (Beeiirt.J A 

1411 

n^c Drnioi^ltt Cninr .... 

AalltMpaido* viripo tL,l 

1414 

TlicOn^t IniliftR ... 

R,ii[)Oi1iiitu idw4Td*i ((3r*j1 S 

I4iri 

Tltr Hnulmru 13n.>itflril 

Houharn owM-quMIli (Orav) VI 

141S 

1410 

Tin? StotK.-Cflriew ^ 

■7110 tJnni Slone Plover 

ilalicueiDil* jcolopai (S, G. S 
Ot»cl.> 

EfPEecui ri'i”nrrira»tru {(luv.) : C 

1422 

1423 

Tlie ImliaM Coiufst r 

nic CreEtt.^cliii ml ConrMT 

Cnreoriu* Cfmnruandelicm i 8 
(Gm.)' 

CtiraoTin* ullUirU* (Otu.) ... : 

1427 

The T.ittlo IndiETl Pri.tilH?«la 

OlETeQla luntea (Teuin.] .. s 

j 

1429 

14.31 

1430 

The PlifusEnt.tatlnl JAcEr.E 

The Rnl-wattlMl Lupwin^ ... 

Tlic IJiyoinj 

H5drophE^iaUtU> rlniargn:; [ 

tScop.), . 

Sjfcograiumu* i n 4 t e n t i 
(Bdddh 

Vanrlliu ettlKKi* (Bethel)... ' 

14S7 

The Suciablc Lipvflivp 

CLftltieTa gT*gii;i» (Pall) ... ! 

14SS 

’fho WhitP'talleil LajhVrTug 

Chettoihi. leucuiB (Liebt.) ... 

i4sg 

Tin: Eftftem Oublcn f If.'VeT 

Charndrin* fultn* ^Gm.) ... 

1440 

Tlie Kofltijli Plover 

Aeginlili* aleSEilidiina (Tj.V.. 

1447 

TliP LUtlo 1[ ill fined PlotTi'T ... 

AeplElitT* dnh'Hi (Scop.) 

1451 

The Bl»cli'iYi.npi?il Stitt 

Hirm»iilot«tf fa.ndidtw (Donn ), 

1 

MM 

The Curlew 

llinnenia* BMitiatB. (L.) 

14JS0 

The Btiwk'tiillcd tied wjt ... 

Jj.im.'* WIgi™ (G in.) +►* 

1460 

Tl»e CotujuDTi Sandpiper ..■ 

1 Totaini* ht poleucu* { L.) ... 

1401 

The Wood Sandjiippr 

THibuntii (flarco!* (Om.) 

1402 

TbeOreen Sandpiiwr 

Tolaniu ochropm IL.) 

1103 

Tbo Marali, iSandpiper 

Totanu* (Reclirt.) 

1404 

The TtedshatiV 

TotanUf calidri* (L.) 

1405 

The Spotted UeduhEtLli 

Tolano* fitfCM (L.) ... j 

1400 

The Gtven Sliank .+, 

TolBnui ghillii (L.) ... 1 

i4oe 

The Ruffe »ik 1 lieetr 

' Pas'iineclla pngitw (L,) ... 

1471 

Tlk: Little Stint 

THuga mlmiln (I.eialcT) 

1474 

TemtnitieV'e Bttnit 

Trinpa lenttnineVi I Leiiler 

1478 

The Uanliti 

; Tringa alpina (L.1 

1184 

The Comraiun Snt[M: 

1 GaUiita^ etclcet'n (Frenel) 

1487 

Tlie Jaeh Stiipe 

1 OdJUttagCi ^liinuta (L.) 


Ditto 

.._.y bo tups 
OrtliiiniialEj* 


! Itto. 

_ nmrr rnltoir, 
tbi^ riTct bn]*. 


Ditto. 

IbItA, 

Ditto. 


itwl ^«wa^‘ 


All tbo tA'wlt'r* No*. 
1464-B7 arc wiTi;t>T 
hin Dur^nnltj 

uqujti of tlicni bm.-A trilli^ 
in tbe dlitrict Bltbirtigb 
indkidoali 

ftirtftin kbti]*, luilaLtv 
Nu*. 1400.1402 d lL(l ]4(trk, 
iHEy Vio iiMit witbtLTuEflb' 

ottt tbo nnUlSJrr, 


i 

) 
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XU 

Ifld ff/ hitii Onmt Jiirdtf mhid ^tcur^ or are Hke^f H 

ociKT, i% ihe Lahore Duiriel — 


14SS ■ 

TliP ^Dipr *, 

RdOttatnla Copciuii (L,} ... 

S<nticc< t ponlhly luved*. 

im ' 

Th? l4iug3iSnj^ (Igll 

f^nii ridihnntln* [L,.< 

Winter atnvggler. 

14flo j 

1 c!low<I«jj^ivl HpTTiTig 

Lonis cOebtuiiiiju rPotlj 

Ditto. 

14» ! 

Tbr Whiskered Trrn 

IlfdrLM'beliiibn, bvbrjiU (Poll) 

Potit«mpn niigToat^ 

1499 

Tbc Ciapiih T^ni 

Hyilnipnigw (Poll}.,. 

Winter it roggk-r. 

1499 

The GnlNbUt^d Tent 1 

ShTELR oTijfUc* (Mont. 

Itreedi nn Oheiulh. 

lEIOS 

Th# luiJiiiTi 11 ivpr Tmi 

^temO >101:110 [Bykes, 

Abnudopt roiddutit 

1504 

Tlie Blt^kbc-Uicd Tern 

Jitein* ine1aii£Jgo«t«'r iTemm.) 

Dktia 

I&IO 

The Llttlt Torn 

Sturiio mlniilo ^L), 

$ninnii>r vEiMw, 

1517 

tndiin S^hlminer .r. 

Htiynchiips olbieulu l,ij<volu) 

Dlilto.^ 

152 

P Sp, PelPrnn ,,, ^ 

prUfnnui sp. P 

CtcfOihDiuliy ta be lei a 

15W 

The Lirgi* Cormovsnt 

PliAji'twurM rorho {L.1 

HtotoA Dnt«rto1ii. 

1526 

Uir Liltlr Cunnuroni 

PirolMnXiiifti javonkti* 

Itilto, 

1529 

Tlio Ind'mb Darler 

Plntiu iiLi-biiK»g09>U‘i‘ (Fens.) 

DU to, 

1541 

TTieWliilp IJsE* 

Ihin Mclotinrephnlo lloEh.) 

Ditto 

li:i4£ 

The Block Ibis 

IibCKutU (TejJiiui.) 

rteMdeuI, 

1545 

1 Tlup SpMftlb]]! 

PUCateO teiMwrudio iLiud,)... 

Statni nurertoliL 

1549 

TTil' WTiile S|ork 

Clcunlo ollto (ItnrLot) 

I Winter k'iwtwfi 

1549 

Tlie Wbtti'’U^tt4>d Stnrlt 

OiaFom epLH>jip[U>fl (Bodd.), „ 

StOlilB nncerloili,. 

1549 

TliP ltUek-nM;k(Vl Stark 

Xennrlinrltno Mint Lnu (L.) 

Ditto. 

1552 

Tlip TUnlt^ Strjtk 

PiiendQlontojiu InurOcrphalnA 
(IVne.). 

I Summer vuitor. 

1553 

Tl»e Open-bill 

Ani^lomu* CKwiton* (thtdiU 

A BrtiTw itro^lor. 

1534 

Tlie Eii<it4 ni I'nrjtTe IIewn.„ 

Ardoo noullleniu (ShttTp) ... 

Slot no unenrtolu. 

IS55 

Tlirt' Cnititnoa llerim ».* 

Aedno oTrH>rea (Lin tLji 

i'rubdblj reyildeat. 

1559 

Tlie LAlTre l^n‘t 

llcrudidO hIIa (L.) 

Riaident ar winlri- TiMltor 

l&f!l 

Tin* Little Kgn-t ..k 

Herodian. gonettn (L.) 

Rnmuv't vtjjUit. 

l»12 

The Cottle Kgn t 

Bnljldciu 'CuruiTioiidiu 

Ditto. 

1605 

The Poul Heran or Poddyhlfi 

i Arilc<n1» gray! (Syk<*) 

A eoinnunii resident. 

15tl7 

The Liltlo (JrtHii Ifenni 

' Prtttjridro jovnuji-o (iLiniT.; 

itiaiui nncvrtoin. 

IS0« 

The Ni^ht Ifenm 

JiyctirarmK griieiij (L.) 

Sutmitcr vMtor, 

1574 

The Bitlt^ni 

1 

( 

iSotonma idi'llbrii (L.) 
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3cm 


Lilt of hirdtj indtitlh-g Gmne Binhf lehith occvr^ are liiet^ H 
ercvt^ ti* the Lohi^re Ditlrkl — ^OTtcIndo*?* 


Io77 

Tlto M(ii|y f'Vnik 


Cypii»Ot'jp ((lin.) 

Onu tIkAt near t.alwktp, Gih 
Febnukry 1911. 

1579 

Tlip Omy f,Asr O'-nihc 


Auer fenuE (Si'ha4i^.) . 4 . 

A airiEer vtAiEjur, 

1&U3 

Thp Barrhead Qucaf* 


ABner hidjcu (.Ldith.) 

Cainino^ wjntw vEdlnr, 

IC94 

TIie CoTnbdxvk nr SnktB 


Snwrdujml- jKietimoTWJlwi 

(P 01111 .) 

St ance. but IdU br^ iu tli« 
diitrut. 

15SS 

TIiE Unddy Shcldnnki^ 
Brfthiuiny DiM.'k, 

<ir 

CfMSrra mtlla (Pkll) 

CcunmoD winter riaiior, 

1592 

TIk' MnltEml 

r.. 

Anu txw^U (L.) 

Ditto. 

1593 

The Pjjfjt'bUlwl CttI; 


Ana* fMCclI^liytieliai iFnrvt.) 

Winter visitar but a ^lairi 

piuhahly Inved hi thf dia- 
irict. 

U9fi 1 

Ttie GttdWAU 


Clnndelaatinna alttfiftltn IL.) 

CVfinwna winter rhiUir. 

1597 

Tlip Coiitn^iiu Ixil 

-.. 

Krttloiik CfTWa (L.Ti 

AhnnihiDt aiilter inailtur. 

1599 

Tlr Wigpcii 


Manh'a ^K'Delopo iL.J 

VVmttT visitor. 

ICOO 

liir PIikLai] 

... 

riftfila Aettih ( 1 * 4 ) 

Dilio. 

ItUl 

Tlir HiiT^gBiify Tittl 

4.t 

Qaorq'aiKlDla rircia (I*.) 

PrvblvJily niigruit» 

|GC<2 

Dtp SboviU^^r 


S|mtnEa Hypeata IL.) 

Coniuinn winter furitLir. 


IIm* RrJH7rr*t(Hi Purluni 


mfinA (Pall) 4.. 

Winter ridlcr. 

ino5 

Thp Pochard 

4.4 

NyifWft fenna (L.) 

Ditto. 

HHA 

TIm» \Vlii(f‘'pypiJ pochard 

M ‘ 

Nyrotn tem«E5urfl (Olo), . 4 . 

Dittu, 

ltk,9 

Tlio Ttiflrtl T>a< t 


XyjkK* fulilj^ulh (ti.) 

Ditto. 

1012 

The SiWT^r 

.«. 

McrgTimdbi“lliu (Lilin.) .i- 

Prfibalily rHxnn lit a^iittcr^ 

1017 

TJiP Indhin LiSltW IrrcLe 

4,4 

PodirilEfa albi|wuiiii (Sharp) 

Camenuti redden:. 














Appendix C. 

LAPOBt MrXICJFALtTY* 


Slaitmuit ihoving tht ^aifoi arliHet exported fr<fn LaAore durHg the 
v%deri}fr%UGJtrd venTt^ 



mio-ii. 


1911-lf. 


NimEt 6f Artlrtt*. ^ 

r 

Value. ^ 

Vcight 

NdmbPT. 1 

Vlllne, 

Veigbtp 1 

XurnWr. 

Ci&aa I. 

Ka. 

Md*. 


Ra. 

.Mda. 


ind whMt-ilQwr 


125,712 



126.ftL0 

..b 

jtiee 

- + ■ 

ar.ian ' 

... 


22.118 i| 

... 

RarVtt MmI ET*™! — 


iei.«7 


IP' 

U.£J0» . 


trth« rood-ftTm™ 

... 

10.^9 

* ■'f .| 


11.772 


Ui;iliic>d>Dtr»r p.. 

... t 

17,40M ’ 

... 


32,0£13 

... 

Unnl^Ticd .»P 


ii^eat ! 



23,000 


— ♦" 1 

.... 

8.020 1 

-P- 


2V70B j 


£>ll«r ariift« food 1 

S9.22S 

&S.S01 


1.25.303 

50.309 


mud Jriuk l^>r Wicil and 
mninMls- 

CtAia tL 






Animal* 



43.030 

... 

... 

5^3,806 

OtA^s UK 







Oil ... 

... 

3.8es i 



3.096 

a ■* 

OilsI'M* +.+ +‘+ 


0.4BI 

... 

ri 

5.174 

■ ■■ 

(Kber AitHn of fncl. 
in^ atnl wRiUag. 

7&iiAn 

27,010 


10,370 

22,39Ji 


Clara IV', 







Article* for liflildmpa 

Cla<« Vp 

1S.7£K 

30.150 

b;700,000 ' 

l,£l2,29fl 

.W,3S12 

4.77tsao0 

L'bemfrmlip drajja md tpiM'* 

CTjSiS 

+ *■■ 

... 

AS.a'ta 

P-a 

4f4 

Qnm* 

4fa + 


t 



1 4 

Otter arllcl^a — 

2.203 

... 


15,St5 



Cla-aa VI. 







ToliacM 

Olahr vn. 

* &4.aiD 

13^70 


sa.soti 

7.7^13 


cloth and arlUlea 

3.etS.323 

■ ■r 

1 4r- 

a.OE,flI!7 

... 


made of iK 







Olher cloth aod artlclai 


.... 


a*17.Bl7 


rr + 

unde of It, 







Lodtber and article* 
from leatber. 

8.07^7 



f SA2.705 



Oilier artkle* ... 

CiA«* VUl. 

&1 |.li 



03.097 


■ P* 

^Uefala «id article* mad< 
wliollj or partly of motali 

ft,18.19» 



8.40jl>30 

fmm 

... 

Clara XK 







MlflCcllannM* ■’■ 

■ 1 


■- 


... 

j ... 




























































ArP£Nl>ICt5, 


ST 


Slati»eni afliclc* expuried^roM LahoU duriit^ t^ie 

undir/aeHtioiied *-coaUiiucd» 



lt>]2-ia. 

1013-14. 

Nmtilvft ot 




1 

VVeigbl, 

Xtunber. 

Value. 

IVcIgfat. 

1 

Niiitibcr. 

Value- 1 

C 1 A 66 I. 

Ua. 1 

Mill. 


Ri. 

Mda. 


Wlte^t >ni1 wliiMli'Aour , 

RViio .». -*■ 

ISnrlcv »Mil jjraui h- - ' 

UUwr frwd'graln* 

U«Hr<!dM]plr 

Unrvlincd iOgitr *, 

Ghcc .b* ■*> 

lJt!»pr uiiulet infd for food 

i.tjs'gtiiS 

l&6,73e ; 

21,59u 

ISAI^ 

lO^lSS 

aaioi 

25,788 . 
3.425 

59,735 

.1, 

1,1MS2 

20!l,«7l 

40,600 

18,779 

14,250 

29,614 

20,654 

5,560 

26,138 

... 

ttDct driikk for jocn and 
nninulfl. 







CUL^j IL 







Aoiuiali -t, 


... 

44,463 

... 

... 

89,184 

* CLASJilll. 







Oil .. 


5,192 i 


4 .,, 

htw 




2,904 

.a^ 

hH 

73,038 


Utbor of faut, ligtiL- 

6U*80i> 

43,l>17 

... 

10,203 

... 

icig and wiihlngr 







Cl^AlfQ IT. 







Aiticlca for Iniildiug^ 

64,792 

56,975 

0,000,600 

14,9^ 

3fl,297 

yjuotvow 

CLias V, 







(JlifmitiAUt 4lriH5'* tail fpiiM 

46,200 

.... 

S'!!- 

43,602 

257 

A48S 


vii 

Unma 

Ol brr vtkfoa 

t05 

53,296 

::: 

*■■ 

... 


Class VI, 

1 






ToIkicqd 

1,21,013 

3.118 


1>39,;77 

8,533 


Cli9« VU. 







N'iitUo clolb uid rurikt^ 

1 ,fie ,000 

.... 

1 **■' 

1,a7,73& 



icbAo of tC 

OtlH^r clotb toil BftkU-B 

1,01,674 

i-pa 


4,56,150 



rHBdf of it, 

Li ntfuor a 3 d artkUa uiadu 

2,ea,34i 

... 


mm* 



from iMtlkor 

OtlH'T artiL'Ioa 

; 1,98,S5 6 

1 

1 

2,23,096 


... 

CtASB VIlL 







Mi'tali and artictn nuidc 

4,38,485 

„■ 

1 

4,54/163 

... 

! 

wbo(] V 0 ? partly of mciali 


' 

1 




CliA^S IX, 



1 

■ 


H 

MiK^Uoneoua 


i 


6,63/»2d 

533 





















































XVI 


APPEKDiaES. 


SiaUMCiU iA&mnp Ue ocir&i arttclas €^J^or£eii from Lahoro during the 
tindirmantioaed ^eari —conoltidctl* 


1014-15, 


NauCft ifi ArtiL'Ioft. i 


CliliK 1. 


Vo-lftc ' Wcig'ht. Nnmber. 


Rl. Mils. 




lllu.'jit aikI 

Rirc ... ..y 

Ftiirlry titil 

DltifCr 

Rt'(illC<1 UlgKT 

llnrufinoil 

Ghiv 

Other art ick-9 lUvil For food 
and drink for mi'n and 
uLiniali. 

li¬ 



no,206 


176,046 
2&.074 
ia,S00 
16,61(4 
30,6^5 
13,(589 I 
0jSOB ■ 

45,237 


Aniaiala .«■ 

C^LJUii III. 


Oii „. 

OilModa ... — 

Olljor article* of fnelj light- 11^00 
iujg and wailiiug. 

CLAta IV, 

Aitirlw for buiKliuga — - 1|^,333 

PlATtll V. 


30.B07 


60*302 


III acoordBoce with the now 
achndule oil AnJ oUiKd*. AK 
included in Clbi JX fn>m lot 
Augtut 1013, 


41,630 2 , 286.000 


Cheiulcala, drOga und Bpico* 
Gquib — 

Other arliclca ... ..* 

73,384 

664 

1,305 

Ci,x«i VI. 


T<>J)acco 

76,620 

Cl,Aai«t Vll. 


l^dUvc clulh and artk'lcf 

n rude H. 

tlUiBf oloUi juid ortk-U** 

ir.atlo of St. 

Ijoathirr atid articlo* 

fiTim IratbcT. 

1 »lift «rlidea ... 

1,42,107 

1 

3,60,016 

1.901043 

(TlAaA VI n. 


^Ictali and ■Ttlalc* irfaiU! 
wholly CT r"i'7 meW. 

4iru,308 

OLA.,tB XX- 


Mtocrllaticoy* 

u*iT,iK*a 


Now cIbm Aditiid from lit 

Aujpiat 1013. 




























Ai^pendix D. 

Hiaicmett: tkoiflififf th^ oHt&i uriiEteg impi^risd tnt& LaAotj* 4urinp tAe 

HH TM fn/1 AH ^ f B«* 




mo-isii. 


1»11-1912. 


NaiD«* nf Artielto, 

Valno. 1 

WMght. 

Nn-inlMr. 

V^aliie. 

lA'cdjghl. 

N amber. 


Ba. 

Mda. 


Hi. 

Mda. 


Cr^B 1. 







VVlftAt and vrh»t-floiir 


1,074,82* 



9641,560 

aa.. 

Rid* 

ana 

164,461 



169.957 

... 

Bariev aud ft«ut 


3ai«.734 


t 

271.616 


Otbrr food*Rrain!> 

a a r 

129.884 


... 

109.729 


RfFItHwl 


101,581 

+*P 


105,741 

... 

UnrahiMNl ■■* 

aa «■ 

40,aQ7 

.ha 


73j849 


iibee 


44,180 

. 


45,4.81 

..a 

OUtiT artjvk>« iiW for 

11^,411 

951,606 ' 

a a« 

12.66,259 

1,026,552 

a-h* 

rood acid drink for 






nw'n atid antumla 
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CWBe lU 







Aojiwab iinp-rti'd for 


aa-* 

104,263 

a-aa 

+.+ 

L04j63T 

•laioffbtw. 







1 li¬ 
on 


21,444 

£8,250 



24^U2i.r 


Oilae«d* *•• 


+ ■«■ 


46.70" 


OlhPT artiflM of fori. 


1.136,474 

*mr 

2,m.6ift 

1306.691 

aa-a 

liphtinB and -Mtinp. 

CtaBB 1V^‘ 






Artk-la* for tHiildxiig^ 

t5,e(2.3S7 

64J ,643 

51464^1110 

7.634!06 

1,076,362 

57.40034& 

CLaaa \\ 

Cbrmii’al*. drupi aad 




4,01,100 



■pico 

3,061 



1,916 



Ouoii' 

■ a 1 

-a* 


a,a 

Other artk-lei 

y3.e2e 



59.136 

27323 


til,has VI. 

TobfcV’^’ 

1.74,301 

33,206 


1.53.764 



Cl 16« VIt. 







Native cloth aitd article* 

I0,45^4®E 

■ a a 

■aa" 

6.76>79 


a#» 

made of it. 

(Hhar doth and aiticlea 

iev8a>7«6 



27k52.966 

■81 


made of It. 






Ijcathcr and artlrln 

7,3467S 



7,66.546 

•Ib4 

+4 + 

ntadic of leather. 






Other aiticlea 




4,60,670 

1 "* 

... 

Cia5« Vlll. 

MetalN and aiticlea u ade 

14^919.237 



1639,976 

! 
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metal . 
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APPENDICES, 


$)u>w>ing octroi artidu {mptyri§d%nto Lahore during the 
undermentioned yeare — ODntmnftd^ 



l9lS-'8. 

1 

< 

T 

1913 14. 


Kuncv <T .Artkle*. 

1 


i 

J 




Value, 

1 

Weight. 

Numbor, 

t 

Value. 

Weight. 

Xamber. 


! 

H* 

Ifeiind.*, 

1 

1 

Be. 

Mauudn. 


Crjifta Ih ', 







' 1 
WIji^Kibi) whcat'flonr ,, 

... 



**. 

1,130,092 

'... 

Eire ... -•>- 


ies,*7s 



197,787 


Barley umI gram 

H** 

208.283 


+ 9, 

240.585 


Other food^gi»iTi> ,». 

,, 

120,719 

pe. 


6£,2£7 


lUfised auger 

11 

10T,M7 



163,360 

... 

Umtfiliwl •‘■ngar 

1 

fiHyllB 



68,893 


-Ghee 

— 1 

48,770 



48.6S3 

... 

-Othex arlkloe fur 

32.flMS0 

1,047,410 

.,*e 

10,00,893 1 

l.ia8,24;i ( 


food «ld driol: for 



1 




Tuen Biid eui&ieh, 







Ci.\ee 11. 

1 






AnimeU importnl for 

... 


2^13,036 


., 

210,016 

•lenglitar^ 

t 

j 





CliJL^i 111. 







oa 


18,009 



6,767 

ee 

OOKwla ^ , -■■ 


23,.W5 

-HI- 

prh 

5,^ 


Other trthliM ia fuel. 

10^1,424 

i,osa,7i8 


3,77,045 

1,179,060 


lEgliting eud 

1 

1lni» 483^ 



(toni 357^ 


€lABe IP. 







Article* for huildinge ,. 

t2M,^ 

2,£07.0(18 

03,986, i 68 

U.OSp^^ 

13^42, t(31 

68,837,141. 

. 

ClABs V,^ 

i 1 


i 




Chemical, dnlg* eaJ 

1 

i 3,37,731 

... 

.... 

4,49,068 



epknr*. 

1 






diom* ... 

1 30.376 



2,748 

-.e 

.«r 

OthtT article* ... 

34,713 

... 

... 

j 1,02,112 

, 


CLAftj PI. 




! 

1 



1,63,401 


— 

1 1^3«J05B 

! 28,781 

1 

i 

1 

CtaflB VIL. 

1 



' 


! 

Xstivi] cloth au4 ulicle* 

1 2,73,478 

. 


' 2,40,649 



mvle at it. 


1 

! 




1 

Other cloth aad urticlei 

£7^,282 


1 

41,28,859 



made of It. 



! 




Leather kimI article* 

6.30,432 


1 

; 3^26,017 



made of leather. 



1 



1 

Other articlfe. 

A16,736 

•erf 

1 .. 
t 

1,004)63 

... 

' 

ClAfll Vlll. 



1 




MHale wtd arkiclei tnade 

17,42.874 

! 

1 _ _ 

18.17,268 

1 


wholly or partly of 


1 

|. 


, 


□Ktal. 





j 


CusB )X. 


1 





J|iweUabt!*>ii* .f. 

... 

i 

1 

i ' 

j 

1 

22.32,240 

2,126 








































APPENDICES. 


XIX 


StaUmtnt ihotoiHf ikf octroi crtici'O importnl into Li^ort during tko 
undermentioned concluded. 



1914-15. 

RniABKA 

Summ ot AHielM. I 



Naenher. 

VahM. 

Wciglit 


s 1 

Be 

Mde. 

1 


Clam 1. I 



i 


WliMt sod whMt-ftoar ... 1 

Ric* ••• ”* 1 

Baric; and g**® — 1 

Other food-graint ... 1 

••• 

636,318 

210.561 

104,467 

152,329 



Befioed sugar . I 


108,277 
74,829 1 
51,176 
l,176..'l62 



Unrefined cugar ... .«• 1 

Obcc ... ^ 1 

Other articlec need for food and I 

»*• /■ 

lA,i3(.75S 

* 

- 

drink for men and anlmala I 





Clam 11. I 



1 


Abiiualc imported for claogbtcr I 

... 

...■ 

107,961 ' 


Clam 111. I 




Xcrurdiag to the new 

ou ... 

... 

... 


■rbedale mI aud oil- 

OUscede 

• a- 

1,169.1 LO 


Mcds are inctoded 

Other articlec of foe), lifting 

i.fe.ofid 

1 

iji ClcM IX from 

aud washing. 

• 

(tom 664) 


let Aoguet 1918. 

Clam IV. 



•1 


Articlec for boadmge 

ll.tfi.6&i 

' 1,685,934 

68.84i.315 

0 

Cla«c V. 





Chcuucalc, drug* and cpicea ... 

1 4.S5.1U> 

... 


’ 

Onme... ... 

3,686 

■ a 

••• 


Other articlec .» 

4. .429 

1 



Claic VI. 


i 


1 

Tobacco ... 

1,93,S;4> 

• 87.613 

•• 

1 

Clam Vll. 



1 

1 

Native cloth and articlec made 


••• 



of it. 

Other cloth and artiolcc made 

1 43.69.634 

... 

• av 


of It. 

1 




lywtheT articlec made of 


•1 

... 


leeUhcr. 

Other articlec 

1 76.618 



. 

Claic VUl. 


i 



Mctalc and articlec made 

1 221137^ 

»ac 

eac 


whoU; or parti; of metal. 


' 

1 


Clam IX. 


• 

1 


HiMrllancoac 

29.6S.538 1 22.179 

I 

i ••• 

New ela** a'lloil 



1 

from let Augiiat 
1913. 
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StHk0wai Cfftf. 
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1 AlliuKa- Bantt. 

2 AfftfricBr PrFfbyli-nBn Church 

3 Amt-rt CharA Gkiil^irif. 

4 Anurkali Thana. & Pollen U«4. 

I BlKlEp%J' H«uh 
a Badri SAhib {OdrB Cwru Arivf 
T Bagutn Bhp.hi Mcnque. 

V Dank. G«nf«l 
0 Bhunt (niututiCd Cfi<npany 

n Br«4lpush HpJI 

II Mod*l Stkwf, Hornul SchimJ A 
Trslnirif C«<>W 

13 Cml and Hililicv (UCkH* 
t3 C^uLI 0ii4Hi»arp 

14 Gkvil Pellet Lim 

15 C<inun>>^MH’>trY Oflicu add QOuH. 

IS Clplpi Gjnj Bikltfh. Shrinf (if. 

17 [X A V Ceiltie. 

II D A V. Hiih ^haef 
1 9 I>»r4l Srnfh Cellfie 

E.l«c rr«c PaF«c HdvH 
21 Euculiva En.finaar'a C>II1ce (Buildlnpi ft RDodal 
33 Fvktkot Hevu 
33 FarrnHja CrblTillan Miiacen GAllB(e 

24 Forman Mampruil Qh^itj 
3fi Qfliden Hoeque 
n Covemmael Doilap. 

37 Ownrnm*n| Piwc Kwite 
30 Prttfc 

HMtdu TccliniCal hifiituka( Dwnand blutulw 
30 Hi»pii4t. Albad IfiEtoTr 
01 liivna Coiitffr ft Bwdphf HeutaL 
33 liCaniLi. HJgh Nil. 1 

33 libiTiNi hitk Seheel He 2 
04 iJinil HeukB. 

3a Ka]iur|lu1a Hqih* 

3ft Klrlkniir Hdutc 
37 Klir^ Edward VII ^finf 
3S, KdiMialt 

.30 Ladr ftilctiiten HEMfHtal 

40 Lfedv Ai(chi«qn Bganjint H«uM 

41 Ladr Ouffiifth GpH't Sckeel 

42 Liw Cellafe. 

43 l,,Dhan QaI* Ppl4« SlatxKi 

44 Lerd » Slalu* 

40 Marnddl HiMna 

49 iMarktl 
47 MaacMHE HalL 

45 Haifff ftchqol &f Art 
4S Mtia Aate't Hal Faclm 

50 hkllwdiil Church 
ET Mttn Svitani, SuraL 
52 Mitn Wadda, Dpai ft Shnna 
03 MiHiOe C4t1tca Pl*ph| Crthind. 

04 UlJfid'<-ain PrahL 
05 Mul OhaiHfa DhtraiftUla ft Tamila 
00 Munlci^l Kail. 

07 Hustum 
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01 Habha H«»a 
40 NatMteal Bank of kiMlia. 
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^flS HiwpA Wa^id 
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0(5 I^M Aiihbai' fiulMre^ 

40 PjirwniihiJ WmHvb 
47 PMwla rt<hlM 
04 Paeeeh HouM 
54 Praabytenan Ohyich 

70 Pqniillb BjinV 

T1 Punjab kafialBliM Cduncil Qflicd 
72 Punjab Nalpoeal 8anV 

71 Punjab Public Library 
74 P W. D. BacraianaL 

74 Qua*n VKloria a Biaiuc 
70 flailaaf OentrpI Olficn. 

77 R4>1'pav P(ili>e« Haaedal 

75 Rani Mahal Mitaige Hif h School 
74 Shah ChPaSh, Shrina of. 

BO SL J4ihn'a Schocl ft CNrH. 

01 SupaHetcfidina Fncinaara Offka. 

A2 ValariAarY CcHwc* 

03 Walan ftkhbar Suildie^ 

B4 Wauir Khan'i Uotqee 
40 Veuec Urn a ChKiiiaiv ftaaodalloh. 

44 Younc WoTTkan'* ChrMian Aaaociatlaiv 


UST OF BUIUPIHdLS IN ALPHABETICAI ORDER 
91H0WN OH the MJkP BY NUMBER ONLY. 
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